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This special issue is fueled by the growth, involvement, and excitement stemming 
out of asexual community organizing, scholarship, and friendships. Since David 
Jay created the Asexual Visibility and Education Network (AVEN) in 2001, 
asexuality groups have blossomed both online and offline across the world. One 
would be hard-pressed to find a part of the world where people do not identify as 
asexual and seek out asexual knowledge and community, including in nations 
as far-reaching as China, Poland, the United States, Canada, Iran, and Brazil. 
AVEN’s early definition of asexuality as “experiencing little or no sexual attrac- 
tion to others” has been affirmed, challenged, expanded, and complexified over 
the past two decades of asexual community organizing, with many identifying 
as not only asexual but also gray asexual, demisexual, aroace, reciprosexual, 
aceflux, and beyond. Asexuals are now represented in television shows (such 
as BoJack Horseman, Shadowhunters, and Sirens) and in young adult literature 
(such as Claire Kann’s Let’s Talk About Love and Kathryn Ormsbee’s Tash Hearts 
Tolstoy), and greater visibility has increased general literacy around asexuality. 
Asexuality is also becoming more and more integrated into LGBTQ2IA+ orga- 
nizations and spaces, with pressure for the A of the acronym to stand for asexual 
and aromantic and to be included under the queer umbrella. Recent years have 
also seen aromanticism burgeoning as an identity that challenges commitments 
to romantic modes of relating and attraction, one that is distinct from asexual- 
ity. As with asexuality, multiple aromantic forms—including grayromantic, 
demiromantic, aroflux, and of course aroace—have developed. 

Asexuality studies, which we understand broadly as the interdisciplinary 
field of asexuality-affirming scholarship, has likewise played a role in building 
knowledge and community. Across disciplines, asexuality studies affirms that 
asexuality is valid and prolific in the face of the undermining and disbelieving 
of its legitimate claim to being a sexual orientation and identity. Although 
visibility of and literacy around asexuality have increased, asexuality is too 
often still regarded as a form of repression, drawing on pseudo-psychoanalysis, 
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or it is pathologized as a medical problem in need of redress (Chasin 2015; Kim 
2014; MacInnis and Hodson 2012). Such asexphobia (Kim 2014) draws atten- 
tion to the ways in which asexuality is stigmatized and sexual relationships are 
elevated above other forms of relating and considered integral to happiness 
and well-being. Asexuality studies thus offers critiques of the interconnected 
systems that encourage sex and romance as relational modes prized over other 
forms of intimacies—an encouragement termed sexusociety, sex normativity 
or sexualnormativity, and/or compulsory sexuality by asexuality studies schol- 
ars (Carrigan 2011; Cerankowski and Milks 2010; Chasin 2011; Chasin 2013; 
Emens 2014; Gupta 2015; Hinderliter 2009; Przybylo 2011; Rich 1980). In this 
sense, asexuality studies asks not only for queer communities and society more 
broadly to accept asexuality but also demands that everyone take the concerns 
of asexuality seriously in how they think about their own modes of attraction and 
relationships. Thus, the contributions of asexuality studies matter to everyone, 
as they help us all question the compulsory nature of sex and romance as well 
as its uneven application across lines of ability, racialization, gender, age, and 
geographical context. 

As the coeditors of this special issue, we are invested in and energized by 
this ever-developing scholarship and the challenges it poses to the compulsori- 
ness of sex, sexuality, and romance. We both became interested in research- 
ing and writing about asexuality early in our academic careers: Ela Przybylo 
published her first piece on asexuality and sex-centralized society, or sexuso- 
ciety, in 2011, and Kristina Gupta published her first piece on the constrain- 
ing effect of the sex for health discourse, also in 2011. Nearly a decade later, 
academic work on asexuality is robust and has been published across academic 
fields as well in popular formats (i.e., Chen 2020; Decker 2016; Hills 2015). To 
briefly summarize some of the main themes in this scholarship: Researchers 
in psychology have examined asexuality as a sexual orientation, assessing 
its prevalence and its correlation with other psychological, biological, and 
behavioral variables (e.g.. Antonsen et al. 2020; Bogaert 2004; Brotto et al. 
2010; Chasin 2011; Chasin 2019; MacNeela and Murphy 2014). Scholars in 
sociology have studied the formation of online asexual communities and the 
identity formation of asexually identified individuals (e.g., Carrigan 2011; 
Gressgard 2013; Scherrer 2008; Scott and Dawson 2015; Vares 2018). And 
scholars in the humanities, particularly within feminist and queer studies, have 
analyzed the societal and theoretical assumptions about sexuality revealed 
by asexual community formation, employed asexuality as an analytical lens 
through which to examine texts, theories, and sociopolitical constructs, 
and used asexuality as a spur to imagine different forms of relationality and 
community (e.g., Barounis 2014; Cerankowski and Milks 2010; Cerankowski 
and Milks 2014; Fahs 2010; Hanson 2014; Przybylo 2013; Renninger 2015; 
Rothblum and Brehony 1993). 
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Yet despite this work over the last decade and the undeniable growth in 
both asexual and aromantic communities, it remains concerning how little 
queer and feminist studies has engaged with asexuality scholarship. Outside of 
feminist and queer work on asexuality, queer and feminist theory more broadly 
has yet to contend with including the voices of asexual (ace) and aromantic 
(aro) folks and thinking through the contributions of asexuality studies. As of 
yet, little work has been published directly on aromanticism (exceptions include 
Antonsen et al. 2020; zines by Mulder 2018 and yingchen and yingtong 2018; 
and theses by Elgie 2020, Lang 2018, and Stucki 2018), and the robust literature 
on asexuality remains sidelined in much feminist and queer scholarship. 

Even more alarmingly, we have witnessed the theft of asexuality studies 
by queer studies scholars who use concepts such as compulsory sexuality and 
asexually based expansions of Audre Lorde’s concept of the erotic, along with 
asexually grounded analysis more broadly, without attribution to asexuality 
studies scholars’ careful and dynamic, if invisibilized, work. Drawing on the 
ideas of others, be they scholars or not, without acknowledgment constitutes 
what we would encourage our students to recognize as plagiarism. We have 
thus wondered, both in creating and thinking through this special issue, what 
makes it possible—even easy—for queer and feminist studies to fail to cite the 
contributions of asexuality studies?! What does it mean that after a decade of 
asexuality studies, asexuality remains largely invisible as such to many queer 
and feminist studies scholars? Why are queer and feminist scholars so hesitant 
to think with asexuality in imagining worlds that are more just, more otherwise, 
and that allow for the recognition of alternative worldmaking relationalities? 

Our vision for this special issue is thus severalfold. We seek to use this space 
to invite those who have not yet engaged with the important contributions of 
asexuality studies to do so by critiquing the hierarchical systems that priori- 
tize sexual relating as well as celebrating alternative modes of being together. 
Further, we hope that this special issue, along with the other work being done 
within asexuality studies, will remind feminist and queer scholars that they are 
already indebted to this field in how they think about the compulsoriness of sex, 
sexuality, and romance in western colonial sexusocial economies. 

More specifically, looking at the title of this issue—“The Erotics of Asexuali- 
ties and Nonsexualities: Intersectional Approaches”—we have several additional 
goals in mind. The first is attached to our use of the word erotics. As one of the 
editors of this issue argues, erotics presents a unique entryway to decentralizing 
sex in intimacy, one that is grounded in feminist, queer, lesbian, and antiracist 
thought, and specifically in the work of Audre Lorde ([1978] 1984; Przybylo 
2o019b). Although the erotic, erotics, and eros have been used variously across 
theoretical traditions, continuing to signify sexually, for example, in Freudian 
psychoanalysis (Freud [1905] 1975; Murphy 2019), drawing on a Lordean tradi- 
tion the erotic is not bound to sex (Przybylo 2orgb). In “Uses of the Erotic: The 
Erotic as Power,” Lorde questions a sexual model of the erotic as one grounded 
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in western, colonial, heterosexist, and patriarchal principles of relating (Lorde 
[1978] 1984; Przybylo 2019b). This is not to say that Lorde is not sex-positive, 
for as we know from her life and work, she was very much invested in the role 
of sex in lesbian antiracist community formation (De Veaux 2004; Lorde 1982). 
Nonetheless, Lorde’s reformulation of the erotic establishes the erotic as a life 
force that fuels creative agency in the world. The erotic emerges as both a rela- 
tional and solitary ground that accounts for the fullness of action done in the 
reflection of our true selves. Lorde wrote, memorably, that “dancing, building a 
bookcase, writing a poem, examining an idea” all constitute erotic expression 
([1978] 1984, 57)—examples tied neither to romantic nor sex-based companion- 
ship. The erotic is fostered for Lorde through “sharing deeply any pursuit with 
another person” (56) and “the relationships that emerge as central for Lorde 
include deep friendships, care networks, circuits of friends and collaborators” 
(Przybylo and Jacob, forthcoming). Using this Lordean foundation, we hone an 
erotic approach to asexuality because it offers a model of intimacy that is tied 
neither to sex nor to romance but that rather gets at something deeper in the 
quality of what constitutes deep-flowing bonds and relationalities. Our goal in 
using the erotic as our starting point is thus to reground feminist and queer 
sexuality studies in an antiracist, intersectional model that is also attuned to 
and inclusive of nonsexual, asexual, nonromantic, aromantic, and queerplatonic 
modes of building intimacy and relating. 

Our second goal for this issue is to place asexuality and nonsexualities 
in dialogue with one another. Drawing on one of the editor’s formulations, 
nonsexuality is a term both related to and distinct from asexuality (Gupta 2013). 
Gupta (2013) argues for the use of asexuality to refer primarily to individuals 
and communities that self-identify with asexuality as a sexual orientation and 
identity. Nonsexuality, on the other hand, can look at literary, contemporary, 
and historical instantiations where sexual compulsion is not present, yet that 
do not necessarily signify as a sexual orientation in the way that asexuality 
does. For example, nonsexuality might refer to chosen celibacy, intimate rela- 
tionships not based on sex, and/or the sexuality of people throughout history 
who may have been disinterested in sex but did not identify as asexual (Gupta 
2013; Przybylo 2o019b). Not surprisingly, some asexual activists have contested 
Gupta’s formulation of asexuality and nonsexuality, either because they believe 
that pairing the term nonsexuality with asexuality suggests that the latter is 
not a sexual orientation or identity, or because they seek to create distance 
between, for example, asexuality as a sexual orientation and celibacy as a chosen 
behavior. In pairing the terms, we do not seek to undermine the validity of 
asexuality as identity; rather, we seek to make connections while simultaneously 
maintaining a distinction between asexuality as identity/orientation and other 
forms of sexual disinterest and disidentification. Certainly, this formulation of 
nonsexuality and asexuality is not intended to be absolute or universally useful. 
Asexuality has been used by asexuality studies both in capacious and specific 
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ways—for example, referencing asexuality as a sexual orientation and identity 
as well as more broadly looking at certain asexual ways of being that might 
not be recognized as asexual in any straightforward manner (e.g., Fahs 2010; 
Przybylo and Cooper 2014). Asexuality has also been usefully formulated in the 
plural by KJ Cerankowski and Megan Milks (2010) to account for a variety of 
meanings and expressions. 

While each of the contributions to this special issue navigates the terrain 
of nonsexual and asexual in different ways, we emphasize that nonsexuality 
can help scholars reach at instances of sexual decentralization and/or disinter- 
est without claiming them as asexual per se. Another goal for this issue is thus 
to place asexuality studies in conversation with nonsexualities. Some of our 
issue contributors do not work within asexuality studies, allowing for broader 
conversations on the importance of asexuality. Because asexuality offers unique 
perspectives on the gendered, raced, colonial, and ableist histories of sex, sexual- 
ity, romance, relating, and intimacy, it is vital that asexual theories be placed in 
dialogue with forms of nonsexuality, past and present. Considering nonsexuality 
broadly as including those areas where sex and sexuality are not central, are 
absent, or are questioned, it becomes possible to apply asexuality studies’ unique 
contributions to other fields of study. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, we hope that this issue will continue 
to foster intersectional approaches to asexuality. We use the term intersection- 
ality to mark an approach to thinking about systems of oppression that has a 
strong lineage in Black feminist thought. According to Patricia Hill Collins and 
Valerie Chepp, “the first core idea of intersectional knowledge projects stresses 
that systems of power (e.g., race, gender, class, sexuality, ability, age, country of 
origin, citizenship status) cannot be understood in isolation from one another; 
instead, systems of power intersect and coproduce one another to result in 
unequal material realities and the distinctive social experiences that characterize 
them” (Collins and Chepp 2013, 60). Drawing on the work of the Combahee 
River Collective (1982), Audre Lorde ([1978] 1984), Kimberlé Crenshaw (1991), 
and Patricia Hill Collins (1993), as well as the large body of work developed 
since, intersectionality provides an analytic that interrogates the complexity 
of social embodiments and is grounded in antiracism. Asexuality studies has 
drawn on intersectionality as an analytical lens from the start, particularly in 
regard to examining the ways in which systems of compulsory sexuality have 
been unevenly applied across lines of ability, racialization, gender, age, and 
geographical context. In particular, marginalized groups have been subject 
to both desexualization (the denial of their sexual desires as well as enforced 
abstinence) and hypersexualization (the exaggeration of their sexual desires 
as well as forced sexual activity) and often to both at the same time (Gupta 
2015; Owen 2014; Kim 2010, 2014; Przybylo 2019b). This uneven application of 
compulsory sexuality has meant that asexuality as a sexual identity has differ- 
ent meanings and implications for different individuals and groups, depending 
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on their location within the intersecting systems of racism, sexism, heterosex- 
ism, ableism, and colonialism. Scholars of asexuality thus explore questions of 
asexuality as well as sexual disidentification and disinterest as they relate to 
racialization, ability, gender, and geographic location.’ 

At the same time, there has also been an unmarked whiteness in much 
of the scholarship on asexuality, and asexual spaces can be white-dominated 
spaces, with asexuality misunderstood as a “white orientation—an identity that 
belong[s] to white people only” (Grace 2015). In addition, most of the scholar 
ship on asexuality has focused on asexual communities in the global North 
and western contexts. With this special issue, we thus want to dismantle any 
links between an unmarked whiteness and asexuality while continuing to hone 
intersectional approaches to asexuality. The articles featured in this issue offer 
a particularly strong focus on asexuality in conversation with racialization and 
geographic location. 

The pieces in this special issue address, in various ways, three specific foci: 
intersectional approaches to asexuality studies; dialogues between asexuality 
and other fields and between asexuality and nonsexualities; and framings of 
asexuality around otherwise ways of relating, erotics included. Before discuss- 
ing the specific pieces included in these pages, it is worth noting the context 
in which this introduction was written and in which many of the pieces were 
reviewed, revised, and edited—a global pandemic leading to an economic 
recession, as well as nationwide protests in the United States against anti-Black 
police violence as well as against anti-Black racism more broadly. Although it 
is beyond the scope of this introduction to flesh out connections between this 
context and asexualities, we think that the two could be thought of produc- 
tively together. On one hand, the need for social distancing has, in some cases, 
reduced avenues for interconnectivity. At the same time, as highlighted by the 
Black Lives Matter movement and other activism, the pandemic and recession 
have necessitated the (re)invigoration of community-based networks of care 
and support. Thus, any resources that foster thinking about relationality more 
capaciously and more creatively, including writing that centralizes asexual and 
aromantic experiences, are very much needed. 

Turning now to the content of this special issue, its pages are animated by 
the art of Alex Farquhar, a disabled asexual artist whose piece “Wood and Fish” 
we first encountered at an art show co-curated by Heather Prost and Lauren 
Jankowski as part of the April 2019 “Unthinking Sex, Imagining Asexuality: 
Intersectional and Interdisciplinary Perspectives” conference.’ The image is not 
about asexuality in any obvious way as it is neither in the distinctive asexual 
pride colors of purple, white, gray, and black, nor does it use any obvious ace 
symbology. Yet we were drawn to the piece because it envisions community 
and sociality in soft and underspoken ways. Against a black backdrop, the gray 
and white minnows in the illustration are clustered together under a greenish- 
gray aura, swimming rightward through the orange reefs, with one fish turned 
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toward the left, yet not excluded. Without anthropomorphizing the fish, we 
were drawn to the illustration for its gentle approach to inclusion, belonging, 
and alternate intimacies. What if swimming was added to Audre Lorde’s list of 
erotic fulfillment? Lorde did love swimming in lakes, after all ([1978] 1984, 57). 

In the Poesfa section, we include the work of five poets. Starting with 
Cameron Awkward-Rich and followed by Juan Miera, Sav Schlauderaff, Jo Teut, 
and Rebecca Ruth Gould, this section offers multiple visions for asexual and 
aromantic intimacies. It also works to bridge some of the gaps between feminist 
and queer asexuality studies and asexual grassroots and community organiz- 
ing. Many of us who write on asexuality fall on the asexual spectrum and are 
involved in ace organizing and community, but there is nonetheless a schism 
between scholarly work on asexualities and ace and aro communities. Impor- 
tant popular books on asexuality, such as Angela Chen’s Ace: What Asexuality 
Reveals About Desire, Society, and the Meaning of Sex (2020) and Julie Sondra 
Decker’s The Invisible Orientation: An Introduction to Asexuality (2016), provide 
alternative publishing models for writing on asexuality, as do online essays and 
countless zines, including Taking the Cake by Maisha (2012), Brown and Gray by 
jnramos (2015), An Aromantic Manifesto by yingchen and yingtong (2018), and 
the Ace Zine Archive in general. Although this issue does not fully bridge the 
schism between scholarship and community, and some of the poets we feature 
are also scholars, we believe that by featuring five distinct poetic voices, our 
issue recalls some of the textures of an edited zine and presents opportunities for 
various forms of text-based engagement with asexual and aromantic identities 
and communities beyond scholarly modes of writing. 

The peer-reviewed contributions to “The Erotics of Asexualities and 
Nonsexualities: Intersectional Approaches” begin with “Thinking Asexually: 
Sapin-Sapin, Asexual Assemblages, and the Queer Possibilities of Platonic 
Relationalities,” in which Theresa Kenney radically rethinks both asexual 
cake symbology as well as asexuality more broadly from a Pilipinx/Filipinx 
perspective. Placing Pilipinx studies and asexuality studies in dialogue with 
one another, Kenney elucidates that many diasporic communities, and Pilipinx 
communities in particular, hone modes of kinship and relating that are not 
attached to compulsory sexuality and that instead foster forms of intimacy 
that are not sexual and are asexual. Following on this, Anna Kurowicka, in 
“The only story I will ever be able to tell’: Nonsexual Erotics of Friendship 
in Donna Tartt’s The Secret History and Tana French’s The Likeness,” looks at 
the genre of crime novels through an asexual lens intent on detecting asexual 
and aromantic forms of friendship bonds in this little-considered genre. It is 
worth noting that both Kenney’s and Kurowicka’s pieces touch and draw on 
aromanticism, as very little scholarly work has thus far explored aromanticism: 
except for one article (Antonsen et al. 2020), several theses (Elgie 2020; Lang 
2018; Stucki 2018), at least two zines (Mulder 2018; yingchen and yingtong 
2018), and many online articles (e.g., Borresen 2018; Neal 2016), scant research 
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focuses on aromanticism. Indeed, none of the pieces in this special issue focus 
solely on aromantic perspectives, identities, or communities. This limitation 
results directly from our call for papers (CFP) framing, which did not explicitly 
call for an engagement with aromanticism.* Nevertheless, we hope that this 
issue can motivate scholarship engaging directly with aromanticism, aromantic 
identities and communities, and the limiting system of amatonormativity that 
encourages coupling at the price of friendships and other forms of relating 
(Brake 2012; Wilkinson 2012). 

In “‘[T]he happiest, well-feddest wolf in Harlem’: Asexuality as Resistance 
to Social Reproduction in Claude McKay’s Home to Harlem,” Justin Smith reads 
a Black Ace politics from the 1928 Harlem Renaissance novel that he defines as a 
resistance to the foundational element of capitalism that is social reproduction. 
According to Smith, this resistance to social reproduction represents a version 
of Lordean erotics. Following on this, Day Wong and Xu Guo, in “Construc- 
tions of Asexual Identity in China: Intersections of Class, Gender, Region of 
Residence, and Asexuality,” perform a close reading of the narratives of three 
asexually identified residents of China. Wong and Guo argue that these three 
stories demonstrate the ways in which class, gender, and region of residence 
intersect to shape the type of asexual identity available to particular individuals. 
In “Intimacy Beyond Sex: Korean Television Dramas, Nonsexual Masculinities, 
and Transnational Erotic Desires,” Min Joo Lee analyzes the phenomenon of 
western women traveling to Korea in order to seek nonsexual romantic rela- 
tionships with Korean men. Lee argues that these women believe Korean men 
to be romantic and nonsexual based on their viewing of Korean TV dramas; 
their (nonsexual) desire for Korean men simultaneously represents their own 
rejection of compulsory sexuality while also reinforcing racist and Orientalist 
stereotypes about Korean men’s sexuality. Next, Nathan Snaza, in “Asexuality 
and Erotic Biopolitics,” reflects on his own reading and desire practices to offer 
an erotic rethinking of asexuality as not only a sexual orientation but also a 
“queer orientation to sexuality.” Finally, in “Incels, Compulsory Sexuality, and 
Fascist Masculinity,” Casey Ryan Kelly and Chase Aunspach provide an asexual 
study of the hateful, white supremacist, and misogynist incel movement and its 
investment in compulsory sexuality. 

To cap off the issue, we also include a review of a book that, although 
not solely on asexuality, is fruitfully read in dialogue with asexuality studies. 
Sam Kizer discusses M. Remi Yergeau’s Authoring Autism: On Rhetoric and 
Neurological Queerness (2017) as a book instrumental in considering autism as 
a queering of rhetoric that dialogues with the ways in which asexuality also 
queers rhetoric and that speaks to the intersectionalities between autistic and 
asexual identifications. 

Here we note some additional gaps in this special issue. Although impor- 
tant work has been done on thinking about relationalities and kinship from 
Indigenous perspectives, we have not seen asexuality studies fully engage with 
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this body of work. Scholars including Qwo-Li Driskill (2004), Tiffany Lethabo 
King (2019), Tracy Bear (2016), and Mark Rifkin (2012) have all touched on the 
erotic in thinking about decolonial and Indigenous kinship, intimacy, and relat- 
ing, challenging the settler colonial composition of queer and feminist studies. 
For example, Driskill (2004) uses Sovereign Erotics and Bear (2016) eroticanalysis 
and Indigenous erotics to reference Indigenous self-determination in relating 
and sexuality. Whereas these four authors use erotics in varying ways, we as 
coeditors are drawn to the ways that Sovereign Erotics opens up beyond sexual 
relating and includes close and intimate bonds and kin networks that do not 
include sex. Rifkin, for instance, writes that “the erotic . . . speaks to a sense 
of embodied and emotional wholeness that includes but extends beyond the 
scenes and practices of sexual pleasure and gratification usually termed sexual” 
(2012, 27). This relates as well to Indigenous worldviews of All My Relations 
that consider kinship as extending throughout one’s community and Nation, to 
other communities and Nations, and to all living and animate beings, including 
nonhuman animals. The exciting conversations to be had between Indigenous 
and asexuality studies—or more accurately, an Indigenous asexuality studies— 
have yet to happen. Similarly, connections between asexuality and trans studies 
are critical, and although the works in these pages are trans-affirmative, there 
is nothing focused primarily on this intersection. Again, much more needs to 
be done in terms of linking trans and asexuality together. 

Together, the poetry, review, articles, and art in this special issue hone 
asexually-centric ways of analyzing intimacy and relating. They present us with 
modes of analysis that are receptive to and engaged with asexuality studies as well 
as, to a lesser extent, aromanticism. The dynamic arrangement of the contribu- 
tions to this issue also demands that asexuality be thought of intersectionally, 
always interrogating compulsory sexuality and romance’s role in racialization, 
geographic location, gender, ability, and sexuality. We invite readers to think 
with the contributors of these pieces and with asexuality studies scholars in 
general about the ways in which we are called to build love and community and 
to celebrate the intellectual contributions of asexuality studies. 
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Notes 


1. Black feminist scholarship on citationality politics has evinced how detrimental 
it can be to thieve knowledge from marginalized fields and communities, as well as how 
very easy it is to do when a field or community is marginalized, perpetuating the cycle 
of invisibilization (Cite Black Women 2017; Edmonds 20109). 

2. On racialization, see Gupta (2015); Owen (2014); Owen (2018); Lang (2018); 
Miles (2019); Przybylo (2zor9b). On ability, see Barounis (2014); Bertilsdotter-Rosqvist 
and Jackson-Perry (2020); Bush et al. (2020); Gupta (2014); Kim (2010); Kim (2or1); 
Kim (2014); Lund and Johnson (2015). On gender, see Cuthbert (2019); Gupta (2019); 
Przybylo (2014); Sumerau et al. (2018). On geographic location, see Batri€evié and Cvetié 
(2016); Kim (2017); Kobayashi (2017); Kurowicka and Przybylo (2019); Przybylo (2019); 
QueenieOfAces (2014); Wong (2015). Additionally, for work on asexuality and kink, 
see Sloan (2015) and Winter-Gray and Hayfield (2019), and for asexuality and aging 
see Przybylo (2019b). 

3. In 2019, Ela Przybylo and KJ Cerankowski co-organized the “Unthinking Sex, 
Imagining Asexuality: Intersectional and Interdisciplinary Perspectives” conference at 
Simon Fraser University’s Morris J. Wosk Centre for Dialogue in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, located on unceded Coast Salish Territory, the traditional territories of 
Musqueam, Squamish, and Tsleil-Waututh First Nations. The full conference program 
is available online at https://asexuality.wixsite.com/conference. 

4. For the full CFP, see https://biopoliticalphilosophy.com/2019/02/11/cfp-the-erotics 


-of-nonsexualities-intersectional-approaches-deadline-aug-19-2019/. 
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Thinking Asexually: Sapin-Sapin, 
Asexual Assemblages, and the Queer 
Possibilities of Platonic Relationalities 


Theresa N. Kenney 


This article utilizes a recent illustration of a gray asexual-themed cake by Tumblr 
artist fellenleaf as a point of entry into a discussion of asexuality and diasporic Pilipinx 
relationalities. The illustration depicts a Pilipinx rice cake, called sapin-sapin, altered 
in color and flavoring to represent gray asexuality. fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin (and ube 
coconut rice balls) begets questions about how the illustration engages with both 
asexual and diasporic Pilipinx ways of knowing and relating. Thinking with asexuality 
studies and diasporic Pilipinx queer studies, I propose asexual assemblages as a mode 
of asexual theorizing to explore diasporic Pilipinx erotic intimacies as queer forms 
of relationality. I consider the tensions and possibilities of aligning, alliancing, and 
assembling two seemingly distinct fields together. I also analyze fellenleaf’s illustra- 
tion as an example of how asexuality and diasporic Pilipinx platonic relationalities 
can be brought meaningfully into alliance. In sapin-sapin—like layers, I argue that 
thinking asexually can nuance the role of relationality in diasporic communities and 
address the impacts of colonialism, transnationalism, and compulsory sexuality. 


Keywords: Asexuality / assemblage theory / compulsory sexuality / intimacy / 
Pilipinx / queer theory / relationality / Tumblr 


Throughout the 1990s, the online asexual community began developing a new 
vocabulary to articulate the diversity of asexual experiences and embodiments 
through a value system of signs that prioritize nonsexually motivated concepts 
and language (Carrigan 2011; Chasin 2015). The asexual lexicon now features 
unique neologisms, slang, and symbols that are key to asexual communication 
and identity. Cake is a popular symbol within this lexicon. It operates to mark 
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asexual ways of being because it generally denotes “the banality of sex or the 
substitutability of sex with other kinds of pleasure that may lie outside the 
bounds of hegemonic notions of sex and sexual desire” (Owen 2016, 74). In other 
words, mainstream asexual discourse aligns cake as equally pleasurable to sex 
(or more so) in order to complicate the normalized notion of sex as the only or 
ultimate source of happy satisfaction and/or enjoyment. By turning to cake, the 
asexual community emphasizes the possibility of alternative pleasures—particu- 
larly the joy attached to eating appetizing desserts. As such, cake functions 
as an “asexual compulsion to replace the having of sex with something else” 
(Owen, 74). Simply put, the asexual community generally uses cake as a symbol 
to elucidate asexual ways of experiencing pleasure, which tend to exist beyond 
the sexual. I also suggest that the origins of cake’s significance in the asexual 
community demonstrate its use as an asexual symbol of relationality as well. 

Online asexual community archives, particularly those curated by the 
Asexual Visibility and Education Network (AVEN), situate cake in founda- 
tional asexual discourses and practices. A founding AVEN narrative titled “The 
Legend of the AVEN Cake,” for example, cites cake as “the greatest gift you 
can give to wondering, wandering people . . . [to make them] immediately feel 
welcome” (AVENwiki 2019). This story and other asexual discourses inform 
the many ways that asexuals share cake emojis, wear cake pins, and make cake- 
themed art. “The Legend of the AVEN Cake” also influences a shared visual 
of the asexual cake, as it ties the AVEN practice of welcoming online users to 
the asexual community with an image of a cake slice. The AVEN emoji (Gi) 
of the slice of layered sponge cake is now embedded in mainstream asexual 
imaginary. Within asexual communication and community belonging, an image 
of a slice of cake serves to welcome, congratulate, and comfort fellow asexuals 
(AVENwiki 2019). A slice of cake has become a major symbol of relationality 
that binds community, identity, and pleasure together. 

Sending virtual cake memes or emojis, producing cake-related wearable and 
sharable tokens, and circulating cake art are arguably all part of asexual iden- 
tification and relational practice. A recent example of this practice is an April 
2019 tweet by AVEN that recirculated a trio of illustrations by Tumblr artist 
fellenleaf.' The images originate from an ongoing series of forty-eight (and count- 
ing) illustrated cakes, mousses, milkshakes, and cookies. Using LGBTQIA+ 
identity flags, fellenleaf’s detailed desserts draw on specific color schemes and 
flavor compositions to capture an array of queer and trans identities. The series, 
entitled “Cake Is Ace,” especially centers asexuality and aromanticism.’ Much 
of the collection as a whole consists of asexual- and aromantic-themed desserts 
such as an aro matcha bubble tea and an ace of spades mixed berry cake.’ The 
illustrations tweeted by AVEN follow this theme. 

Originally uploaded to celebrate Asexual Awareness Week 2017, the three 
desserts represent asexuality, gray asexuality, and demisexuality (fellenleaf 
20174). With an emphasis on purple, gray, white, and black, fellenleaf’s detailed 
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Figure 1: fellenleaf’s illustration a signature cake (2017b) of a four-layer sponge cake 
covered in rainbow sprinkles. The artist describes each layer (bottom to top) as: a 
blackberry purple layer, a decadent cheesecake layer, a delicate Earl Grey layer, and a 
dark chocolate Oreo layer. Image courtesy of the artist. 


illustrations render these asexual orientations into delicious desserts. For exam- 
ple, the asexuality-themed cake (Figure 1) enlists the asexual flag’s four colors 
into different layers of a sponge cake. However, these illustrations (and the series 
more broadly) go beyond the mere inclusion of flag colors. fellenleaf’s art high- 
lights the significance of many asexual community symbols. As a self-identified 
aromantic asexual, fellenleaf’s dessert illustrations recognize and reinscribe 
the significance of cake in the asexual community (fellenleaf 2017d). By enti- 
tling their series “Cake Is Ace,” fellenleaf centers and emphasizes the asexual 
community’s claim of cake as a key symbol of identity and relation. However, I 
propose that fellenleaf’s gray asexual-themed dessert from the AVEN-tweeted 
triad reconfigures cake and its meaning. 

Fellenleaf diverged from the popularly imagined sponge cake in another 
cake image, which incorporates the gray asexual flag colors into an illustra- 
tion of a Pilipinx rice cake (Figure 2).4 The cake, called sapin-sapin (Tagalog 
for layered), is traditionally made from a mixture of glutinous rice flour, sugar, 
and coconut milk.* The mixture is steamed into three horizontal, colored, and 
flavored layers; these distinctive layers include purple ube (purple yam), white 
coconut, and orange jackfruit. fellenleaf’s illustration substitutes the orange 
jackfruit layer with coloring and flavoring to translate the gray asexual flag into 
the dessert. In hashtags, they describe that the gray-green layers of the sapin- 
sapin are made “from grey food colouring and some pandan extract” (fellenleaf 
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Figure 2: fellenleaf’s illustration sapin-sapin (and ube coconut rice balls) (20r7c). The 
illustrated rice cake features five layers, including two purple layers (ube), two gray- 
green layers (pandan), and one white layer (coconut). It sits on banana leaves beside 
three purple ube rice balls coated in white coconut and with latik (reduced coconut 
curds). Image courtesy of the artist. 


2017¢). fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin maintains Pilipinx flavors despite altering the 
traditional flavoring, coloring, and number of layers. By shifting away from 
sponge cake and icing, fellenleaf imagines gray asexuality in another context 
that is dependent on other ways of knowing. 

As apiece of asexual visual cultural production, the sapin-sapin illustration 
works within different registers—that is, it resonates differently. The illustration 
unambiguously engages with the importance of cake in the asexual community, 
but its celebration of gray asexuality is through an explicit evocation of Pilipinx 
ways of knowing. Further, the illustration traverses through digital networks. By 
uploading the sapin-sapin illustration to Tumblr, fellenleaf’s art extends beyond 
their then-home of Australia (Le 2020). It travels from fellenleaf’s computer 
in Australia to other online platforms, contexts, and audiences.° The illustra- 
tion moves across digital and, much like the artist,’ transnational boundaries, 
leaving new resonances for the asexual and other audiences it encounters. In 
its complexity, fellenleaf’s illustration renders questions about ways of being 
and relating in (digital) networks of relation amid colonialism, diaspora, and 
whiteness. In what follows, I consider these questions and the intricacies of 
fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin. 

I bring together critical asexuality studies and diasporic Pilipinx scholar 
ship to suggest that thinking asexually can nuance the role of relationality in 
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diasporic communities. This article turns to the diasporic Pilipinx queer rela- 
tionalities developing in the settler colonial context of North America.’ Drawing 
on writings by Martin Manalansan, Fritz Luther Pino, and others, my discussion 
reflects on the ways relationality can mitigate the normative, colonial, and 
transnational conditions in which diasporic Pilipinx queer subjects are situated. 
The first section looks to diasporic Pilipinx queer theorizing to articulate the 
influence of transnationalism on belonging, kinship, and intimacy. To further 
these discourses, I propose that thinking asexually exposes the compulsory 
sexuality embedded within contemporary diasporic Pilipinx queer thinking. 
The second section addresses the plurally platonic ways of relating within 
diasporic Pilipinx communities. By turning to asexuality as a mode of theoriz- 
ing and a “theory of relationality,” | offer asexual assemblages as a conceptual 
tool to seek and recognize alliances and alternative forms of belonging (Owen 
2018, 74). Using similar discussions of fictive kinship relationships by Rhacel 
Salazar Parrefias (2001) and Anthony C. Ocampo (2016), I mobilize asexual 
assemblages to analyze the plurally platonic relationalities that form within 
diasporic Pilipinx communities. 

The final section returns to fellenleaf’s illustration to analyze its interroga- 
tion of normative logics through its connection to asexuality, Pilipinx ways of 
knowing, and digital networks. Thinking alongside Bryce Renninger (2015) 
and Alexander Cho (2015), I discuss networked queer relations on Tumblr. My 
analysis of fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin intends to challenge the predominately white 
asexual archive and recognize the cultural production of Black, Indigenous, and 
People of Color (BIPOC) in the asexual community. It outlines the layers of 
complexity bound to the illustration. By structuring this article in the sapin- 
sapin—like layers of ube, coconut, and jackfruit, | align and assemble asexuality 
with diasporic queer intimacies and transnational networks. My aim is to draw 
together collectives of alliance and open critical space to think further about 
alternative forms of relationality, especially those forms that are queerly trans- 
gressing colonial and transnational norms. 


Ube: Intricacies of Diasporic Pilipinx Intimacies 


Seminal research on diasporic queer intimacies identifies the impacts of colo- 
nialism and transnationalism on queer of color lives. This work (Eng 1997; 
Gopinath 2005; Puar 2007; Walcott 2005) accounts for the conditions that 
constitute diasporic intimacy (Gilroy 1993, 16), including capitalism, white 
supremacy, and heteropatriarchy. Such diasporic conditions leave racialized 
queer subjects displaced—diaspora creates temporal and spatial distance. This 
distance fosters “multi-stranded complex relationships with family and nation” 
(Manalansan 2018, 317). With a longing for home and belonging, diasporic 
queers search to recuperate some of what is lost by turning to intimacy with 
those who share similar experiences of diaspora. Simultaneously, diasporic 
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conditions invite queers to be more complicit in hegemonic systems by following 
normative kin relations. Heteronormative and homonormative relationalities 
have become avenues for queer subjects to “participate in such hegemonic 
discourses and practices of the nation” in hopes that these normative relations 
will “lead to a good life” (Pino 2018, 175). With the added complications of 
becoming part of the settler colonial presence in North America, diasporic 
queers face a slurry of complexities and complicities, which in turn shape their 
kin formations. 

Yet queer Asian North American studies, including Pilipinx queer scholar- 
ship, acknowledges the role of relationality and its capability to resist diasporic 
conditions, since Asian queer relations trouble normative conceptions of family 
and kinship (Sohn 2018). Asian diasporic kin forms “cannot easily be harnessed 
under regimes of normalization and occasionally are able to flourish beyond 
the reach of official power structures and regulatory apparatuses” (68). Under 
diasporic conditions, these relationalities are nonnormative ways of being, 
knowing, and relating. Unlike heteronormative and homonormative relationali- 
ties, these diasporic queer intimacies inherently offer “alternative potentials for 
difference” that not only restore kin connections but also challenge the very 
conditions that regulate queer Asian diasporic lives (Coloma 2018, 14). 

Recent diasporic Pilipinx queer scholarship adds new insights to these 
critiques of normalized kin forms and the potentialities of diasporic queer 
intimacies. In the North American context, this critique considers diasporic 
Pilipinx queer ways of knowing in order to recognize how “one’s epistemologi- 
cal reference points” enable different resonances and relationalities (Coloma, 
13). With significantly different experiences from those of LGBTQIA+ in the 
Philippines and from those of white queers in North America, diasporic Pilipinx 
queer ways of knowing are uniquely tied to the impact of diasporic material 
and affective conditions. For instance, the term and identity of Pilipinx (or 
Filipinx) marks particular proximities to experiences of diaspora, but also of 
gender, nation, sexuality, and racialization. Arising from diasporic Pilipinx 
queer communities in North America and their ways of knowing, the term 
Pilipinx encapsulates distinct ways of being racialized queer subjects in light of 
displacement, white supremacy, and other aspects of diaspora.” These condi- 
tions further diversify within the respective contexts of America and Canada, 
where migration, racism, and settler presence have different legacies. Diasporic 
Pilipinx queer scholars explore the histories of these “specific localities [that] 
inflect and influence the growth of alternative sex and gender identities and 
practices” in the transnational context (Manalansan 2003, 8). This research, 
Martin Joseph Ponce explains: 


On the one hand, expose[s] the heteronormative logics underwriting concep- 
tualizations and practices of U.S. colonialism, Philippine nationalism, and 
migration-assimilation [. . .] and on the other, seek[s] out not so much “queer” 
identities as alternative relationalities, intimacies, and solidarities forged 
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outside of state-sanctioned heterosexuality and the ideological enforcement 
through familial discipline (2012, 25). 


Amid the histories and diasporic conditions that Ponce describes, belong- 
ing, kin, and intimacy become crucial for diasporic queers. Asian queers, includ- 
ing Pilipinx, encounter “multiple challenges and strictures presented by racism, 
poverty, legal documentation, gender performance, and many others” that arrest 
community participation and belonging, even in the LGBTQIA+ community 
(Manalansan 2018, 315). The homonormative hold on queer legitimacy provokes 
diasporic Pilipinx queer relationalities to have their own “intimacies, affects, 
desires, and enactments” (Pino, 175). LGBTQIA+ Pilipinx, including those 
who identify as bakla and tomboy, depend on the development and mainte- 
nance of connections amongst each other.'° Bakla intimacies, for example, 
resist “the homonormative discourse of queer intimacy in which intimacy can 
only be imagined by engaging in same-sex relationships” and the “discourse 
of coupledom which has been embedded with heteronormative and domestic 
logics” (Pino, 167). Bakla sex and gender practices include clear rejections of 
conjugal relations, long-term partnerships, and monogamy. Bakla intimacies do 
offer radical potentialities, but such Pilipinx practices can also “foreclose other 
possible intimacy scripts, relationships, and connections with other forms of 
beings, objects, and desires” (168). 

There are a range of relationalities that flourish outside the constraints of 
sexual and/or romantic intimacies, such as the asexual, nonsexual, platonic, 
aromantic, and polyamorous. The emergence of plurally platonic relationali- 
ties within diasporic Pilipinx communities best exemplifies forms of kinship 
that so often are neglected in ongoing research. In the Pilipinx community, 
these intimacies include our kaibigans (friends) and our kasamas (companions/ 
partners), but also our titas (aunts), our titos (uncles), our pinsans (cousins), and 
other members of our chosen family.!' To expand on diasporic Pilipinx queer 
theorizing, I propose that these plurally platonic relationalities are queer too, 
despite rarely being taken up in scholarship as such. For if diasporic Pilipinx 
queer intimacies center “non-normative kinship structures, collectivities, and 
affinities,” then it is worth considering relationalities that do not necessarily 
hinge on compulsory sexuality (Diaz 2018, xxii). 


Coconut: Asexual Assemblages 


Asexual theorizing offers avenues to consider plurally platonic relationalities 
as significant queer intimacies. In its critique of compulsory sexuality and its 
alternative forms of relationality, asexuality can induce ways to acknowledge 
many more diasporic Pilipinx relationalities as queerly transgressive. To explore 
these possibilities, this section utilizes a more flexible thinking about asexuality. 
I offer a conceptual method to look at asexual practices and modes of relational- 
ity rather than solely at asexual-identified people. 
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To embrace asexuality’s plurality and fluidity requires a shift from a popular 
asexual community definition. Since the late 1990s, the asexual community 
has promoted asexuality as a distinct and legible identity. According to AVEN, 
asexuality describes “an intrinsic” sexual orientation for “someone who does 
not experience sexual attraction” (AVENwiki 2020). Under this definition, 
asexuality is not a set of behaviors, nor is it a practice of celibacy or sexual 
abstinence (AVENwiki 2020). For many asexual-identified people, this defini- 
tion of asexuality emphasizes their absence of sexual attraction, their lack of 
sexual desire, and/or their disinterest in sex practices. Under this definition, 
asexuality consolidates through an emphasis on a near-unchanging absence of 
sexual attraction. This emphasis on a lack of sexual attraction marks asexual- 
ity’s difference from other LGBTQIA+ identities. Yet limits arise by defining 
asexuality in and through an inherent lack, which can trap asexuality, as Ela 
Przybylo and Danielle Cooper write, “in permanence, in naturalized definitions, 
in nonchoice, and in self-identification” despite a plurality of ways to be asexual 
(2014, 303). This definition arose from conversations on AVEN and the wider 
online asexual community, but it continues to be adapted in forums, blogs, 
and offline community spaces as a means to recognize the diverse experiences 
of attraction, arousal, and relation, such as gray asexuality and demisexuality. 
Such notions of unchangeability then become insufficient means to describe, 
imagine, and enact asexuality’s complexities. 

Rather, I agree with Przybylo’s injunction to not merely follow orientation- 
based definitions in order to “both broaden and pluralize” asexuality (2019, 14). 
Asexuality becomes determined instead by how it is “complexly and variably 
lived” through different embodiments, affects, and relationalities (Przybylo 2011, 
456), functioning then as a common and communal identification (Carrigan 
2011). In other words, there is no one way to be asexual. Such a move beyond 
asexuality-as-orientation accounts for an ever-expanding, often overlapping list 
of asexualities, asexual resonances (Przybylo and Cooper 2014), and asexual ways 
of relating, which unify in their challenge of compulsory sexuality and in their 
enactments of alternative ways of relating. Compulsory sexuality (Chasin 2013; 
Emens 2013; Gupta 2015) is the normalizing system that posits and reinforces 
sex within our everyday practices, relationships, and discourses. It “regulates the 
behaviour of all people, not just those who identify as asexual” (Gupta 2015, 135). 
More akin to Michel Foucault’s (1978) description of sexuality, compulsory sexu- 
ality is a culmination of aspects that maintain sexuality as a norm. These aspects 
include, Kristina Gupta explains, “the assumption that all people are sexual, 
[and] the norms and practices that compel people to experience themselves as 
desiring subjects, and engage in sexual activity” (134-35). Compulsory sexual- 
ity operates to normalize sex and sexuality while simultaneously marginalizing 
nonsexuality; it thus infiltrates into conceptions of humanness, maturity, health, 
and, in the interest of this article, relationships (Przybylo 2016). It regulates the 
normality of conjugal, procreative, and sexual relations. As a hegemonic system, 
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compulsory sexuality perpetuates kin formations that are bound to sexual and 
romantic practices and acts. 

Unlike the rigidity of compulsory sexuality, asexuality is not necessarily 
dependent on sexual practices, romantic acts, or blood relations. Rather, asexual 
relationality imagines and enacts “alternative modes of being with others” 
through intimate practices that are not sex (Przybylo and Cooper 2014, 311). 
These asexual relations, such as close friendships or queerplatonic partner- 
ships, deprioritize sex and, in turn, transfigure “relational networks, through 
circumventing the importance of exclusive dyadic units” (Przybylo 2011, 465). 
As forms of nonnormative kinship, pleasure, and desire, asexual relationalities 
crucially rely on close erotic intimacies. 

My mention here of the erotic specifically recalls Audre Lorde’s essay “Uses 
of the Erotic” ([1978] 2007). In a Lordean sense, the erotic is a way of being, 
knowing, and relating in deep joy, love, and connection. The erotic encompasses 
a practice of “what we do” through physical, emotional, and psychic expressions 
and a feeling “of how acutely and fully we can feel in the doing,” especially as we 
share with others (54). The erotic is the key connecting force or power supporting 
and emanating from acts of “sharing deeply” with another person (56). Shar- 
ing and connecting intimately with another, for Lorde, generates and sustains 
the energies of the erotic through mutual understanding and care. Because 
the erotic functions in several ways, including through relationality, Przybylo 
aligns Lorde’s erotic with asexual intimacies in order to emphasize the erotics of 
asexual identity but also the erotics of “‘asexual’ currents, moments, and erotic 
energies in all lives” (2019, 27). Thinking asexually, with Lorde’s and Przybylo’s 
contributions in mind, asexual intimacies become sites of messy networks of 
erotic connection, to use Manalansan’s theorizing (2015). Since they are not 
necessarily bound to sexual or romantic modes of intimacy, I suggest that the 
erotics of asexual relationalities are expansive and multiplicious as they move 
beyond couplehood toward constellations of close platonic intimacies. In their 
messy complexity, asexual relationalities offer alternative forms of relation that 
are oppositional to those modes steeped in compulsory sexuality. 

Asexuality studies is attuned to the potentialities of queerly asexual rela- 
tionalities. Outside of asexuality studies, however, there is an absence of asexual 
theorizing in much of queer and feminist scholarship. Queer theorizing in 
particular struggles to expand its boundaries to include all queer possibilities 
and people, as it tends to promote intimacy primarily through the sexual, 
despite the ways in which asexuality can trickle into our ways of being intimate. 
Diasporic Pilipinx queer studies is no exception as it looks to gay, lesbian, and 
bakla intimacies almost exclusively. Though it does articulate queerness as the 
willful enactment of “different modes of community-building through pleasures 
that cannot easily be framed within normalized versions of family, kinship, and 
collectivity,” diasporic Pilipinx queer scholars wholly attend to heteronormativ- 
ity and homonormativity (Diaz 2018, xviii). Diasporic Pilipinx queer studies (and 
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queer thinking broadly) still abstains from engaging with both the identity and 
study of asexuality. A neglect of plurally platonic relationalities forecloses the 
recognition of many queer ways of being and relating within diasporic Pilipinx 
communities. 

It is here in this gap where I see the expansive possibilities of thinking 
asexually about diasporic Pilipinx queer intimacies. Such thinking requires a 
broader conception of asexuality to conceive it as a “theory of relationality” 
(Owen 2018, 74). Thus, I want to momentarily look at asexuality conceptu- 
ally. Similar to Przybylo and Cooper, I theorize with a “blurrier imagining of 
asexuality” to reconceptualize it through assemblage theory (2014, 298). I bring 
Przybylo’s call to focus on “what [asexuality] does instead of what it does not” 
into conversation with Jasbir K. Puar’s suggestion to turn our attention from 
“what assemblages are” toward “what assemblages do” (Przybylo 2011, 456; Puar 
2012, 57). By drawing affinities between asexual and assemblage possibilities, | 
aim to emphasize the potentialities of plurality and relationality in contingent 
networks. 

Assemblage theory originates from philosophers Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattari. In their book, A Thousand Plateaus (1987), they critiqued the centered, 
unidirectional, and genealogical structure of the arborescent system. In oppo- 
sition to the rigidity and hierarchy of that system, they propose two related 
concepts: the rhizome and assemblages. A rhizome is an acentered system of 
multiplicities, consisting of multiple heterogeneous components that exist indi- 
vidually but encounter and relate to others within the system. As such, a rhizome 
“can be torn, reversed, adapted to any kind of mounting, [and] reworked by an 
individual, group, or social formation” since it (re)forms through a constant nego- 
tiation with interchanging contexts (12). The constant negotiation of relations 
by the rhizome operates as an assemblage. At its most general, an assemblage is 
a grouping of elements, bodies, and ideas that are in constant relation to each 
other. It consists of individual parts or fragments that constellate into recogniz- 
able forms based on their relation to one another in a given context. It is from 
“specific connections with” others, or “relations of force, connection, resonance, 
and patterning,” that each component derives its meaning (Puar 2012, 57). I 
conceive of an assemblage as a constellation of contingencies composed of a 
myriad of interrelated elements, which is open to constant transformation. 

Crucially, I see assemblage as a queer concept. Queer, in this sense, is 
a relational practice or process characterized by mutability, multiplicity, and 
“mutually implicated networks” (Puar 2005, 127). Queer as a practice is one of 
nonnormative relation-making despite the making process being full of intensi- 
ties and vulnerabilities, including contingencies, connections, and disconnec- 
tions. These characteristics similarly describe how assemblages bypass binary 
logics by seeking out lateral connections and trajectories. Assemblages are 
queer insofar as their mutable attachments promote contingent connectivity 
and “disruptive commotion within the normative arrangements of bodies, 
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things, spaces and institutions” (Manalansan 2015, 567). It is from this relational 
understanding of queer and assemblage that I see how asexuality operates as a 
rhizomatic assemblage. 

When conceptualized through assemblage theory, asexuality resembles a 
rhizome. To illustrate its rhizomatic qualities, I turn to asexuality as acommon 
point for a diverse number of identities, including abrosexual, acosexual, adfectu- 
sexual, aegosexual, akoisexual, and asexual, among many others.” Asexuality— 
in the plural—serves as a point of connectivity for this plurality of heterogeneous 
individuals. Heterogeneity is a crucial idea to asexuality because it eliminates 
a “homogenized notion of ‘true asexuality,” which would only “function to 
reinscribe . . . parameters for asexual belonging and inclusion” (Przybylo and 
Cooper 2014, 302). A broader, all-encompassing, and more flexible conception 
of asexuality has no definite model or structure; it is amendable. Like a rhizome, 
which has variables that come and go, asexuality accounts for variation and 
expansion. Many “people may move into and out of the category of asexuality” 
through multiple entryways and exits (Carrigan, Gupta, and Morrison 2014, 3). 
It is not static, but fluid and flexible as “a productive heterogeneity” (GressgArd 
2013, 188). That is to say, asexuality is always becoming. It is always additive. 
Unlike other sexualities or identity labels, asexuality continues to evolve through 
the possibilities of “the conjunction, ‘and... and...and’” (Deleuze and Guat- 
tari 1987, 25). As asexuality widens to incorporate new identities, embodi- 
ments, and relationalities, the labels are listed in conjunction and relation: 
“demisexual and grey-asexual; romantic, grey-romantic, and aromantic asexual; 
and straight-A, gay-A, and bi-A” (Chasin 2015, 177). In turn, the new identities 
change the nature of asexuality as it expands in breadth and dimension. Utiliz- 
ing assemblage theory similarly, Joshua Price argues that asexuality is “a fluid, 
ever-shifting entity, in constant flux; something which is both shaped by and 
shapes its context” (2015, 13). In this way, asexuality operates as an assemblage 
by negotiating numerous ontological, affectual, and relational complexities. It 
coalesces nonstatic, fluid, and interconnecting people, ideas, and identities all 
into relation with one another under an acentered term. Through its unceas- 
ing negotiating, becoming, and reinventing, asexuality anticipates new ways 
of being, relating, and belonging asexually, which can serve “to destabilise the 
sexual regime (of truth) that privileges sexual relationships against other affili- 
ations” and alliances (GressgArd 2013, 188). 

Following Puar’s suggestion to turn our attention from what assemblages 
are toward what they do permits the possibility to think with and through 
asexual assemblages as a critical tool or method. Since assemblages are crucial 
conceptual tools, they allow fora critical practice that repeatedly reassesses how 
“contemporary and historical organizing practices” and principles are always 
already constellating together into assemblages (Puar 2008). Assemblages can 
draw attention (and often challenge) the many ways that systems, like compul- 
sory sexuality, can limit our ability to conceive of alternative possibilities that 
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may already be in motion (Puar 2005, 122). Asexual assemblages, I propose, 
becomes a viable mode of theorizing to attend to the networks of relation already 
in alliance and those still yet to come. 

A nonsexually motivated understanding of varying circumstantial relations 
and their potential for transformation is the basis for asexual assemblages. As a 
conceptual tool, asexual assemblages encourage an analysis of collectivities of 
people, concepts, and practices by rereading ways of being, relating, and belong- 
ing. Specifically, asexual assemblages attend to alliances that form through 
nonnormative practices and discourses in ways that enact difference. Asexual 
assemblages seek alternative repetitions. They then permit us to ask how rela- 
tions may disassemble and reassemble depending on their contingent context. 
Like Puar’s queer assemblages, asexual assemblages can “open up new avenues 
of thinking, speaking, organizing, doing politics” (2008). However, asexual 
assemblages further queer assemblages. Unlike queer alone, “asexuality offers 
an alternative approach to ‘making sense of a world that does not make sense’ 

.. within the very confines of an unsafe sexusociety” (Przybylo 2011, 454).¥ 
Without a rigid or universal definition, asexuality prioritizes modes of relational- 
ity with the potential for fluidity and flux. These relational forms, bounded only 
by a plurality of any possible contingent relations of association and disassocia- 
tion, of identification and disidentification, encourage the possibility of relating 
differently and plurally. 

Asexual assemblages cannot necessarily escape hegemonic restrictions, 
but they can offer “resistance that is not primarily characterized by opposi- 
tional stances” (Puar 2007, 222). They are not reliant on binaries; they are 
all-encompassing and determined only by the relations between a plurality of 
people, practices, and thoughts. Asexual assemblages can help us to identify 
alternative practices, spaces, and relations that are resistant in their multiplic- 
ity, connectivity, and fluidity. I argue that asexual assemblages are a tool that 
can be deployed as an asexual mode of theorizing to critically think about 
sexualities, intimacies, nonmonogamy, and love, since they look to examples 
and possibilities of plural and platonic relationalities, including queerplatonic 
relationships, quasiplatonic relations, friendship, and polyamory. Taken up as a 
tool to analyze forms, texts, and representations, asexual assemblages can make 
intelligible networks of intimacy, polyamory, care, kinship, and singleness and 
interrogate the centrality of sex, romance, and conjugal relations. Framing 
asexuality through asexual assemblages permits the recognition of platonic 
kin-making as a queer practice of relationality. It highlights ways of relating 
that encourage the flourishing of constellations of contingent relations—that 
is, thinking asexually delineates the constantly (re)assembling networks of 
relation that are not bound to practices of sex, romance, and monogamy but 
instead are generated through intimate alliances. When approached through 
asexual assemblages, the diasporic Pilipinx relationalities developing in North 
America exemplify such intimate networks of kin. 
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Under the conditions of diaspora, Pilipinx break from the normative nuclear 
family structure. In some ways, Pilipinx maintain “a strong sense of solidarity 
and obligation to members of their nuclear family and . . . to their larger kin 
group inclusive of consanguineal, affinal, and fictive kin” (Parrefias 109). We 
often rely heavily on “the persisting cultural value of pakikisama (mutual coop- 
eration or familism),” which supports an extended kinship network created by 
including relations like fictive kin, spiritually obtained kin, cross- or intergen- 
erational relatives, cousin ties, or chosen kin (109). However, many diasporic 
Pilipinx relationalities arise from friendship connections rather than familial and 
familiar-adjacent bonds. Utilizing the sociological term fictive kinship relation- 
ships, Parrefias and Ocampo each describe these Pilipinx intimate connections 
as the relational networks we grow within our communities. For instance, we 
have titas who are not in any way associated with our families or bloodlines; 
instead, these relations typically arise from platonic friendships or acquain- 
tances. Through close intimacies, we acknowledge them as our aunts despite the 
relation being disconnected from normative familial ties. As Ocampo writes, 
within diasporic Pilipinx communities, kinship titles can be “liberally applied 
to anyone and everyone,” even if one’s relatives are “not ‘really’ relatives” (2016, 
59). Titles like ate (older sister), kuya (older brother), tita, and tito are given to 
the close friends we make, the Pilipinx within our communities, and/or to the 
family we choose, especially if diasporic conditions disconnect us from our 
families in the Philippines. These terms work to signify relationalities gener- 
ated within the diasporic Pilipinx community, which at first is seemingly filled 
with strangers. In addition to these relationalities, we also share our intimate 
lives within partnerships that are not romantically or sexually oriented since we 
have Pilipinx practices “of connectivity, of seeking out relationalities that form 
beyond the strictures of normative social boundaries” (Ponce 232). We create 
“fictive kinship, enforce a keen sense of obligation among kin, and use extended 
as opposed to a nuclear base for a family” (Parrefias 2007, 157). These Pilipinx 
platonic relationalities expand beyond preexisting conceptions and practices 
of intimacy. They are often messy, dense, and varied webs of relation. And yet, 
they are not often taken up by diasporic Pilipinx queer studies. 

Considering asexual assemblages, the expansive networks of platonic inti- 
macies among diasporic Pilipinx queer the normative relational structures of 
heteronormativity, homonormativity, and compulsory sexuality. They generate 
and assemble into networks of interconnected, nonsexually motivated individu- 
als. Unlike compulsory sexuality and its practices, these intimate networks are 
not necessarily dependent on sexual practices, romantic acts, or blood rela- 
tions. Instead, plurally platonic relational practices depend on encountering the 
collective community in search of care and belonging in the midst of diasporic 
distance and disconnection. These practices of belonging are primarily about 
negotiating a multiplicity of relations between a wide range of individuals 
within evershifting relational networks. As such, diasporic Pilipinx platonic 
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relationalities exemplify alternative networks of queer connection, kinship, 
and care. 

It is crucial to note here that scholars and activists rightfully critique 
asexuality’s allegiance to whiteness. Activist Alok Vaid-Menon argues that 
“asexuality has always been a carefully crafted strategy to subjugate Asian 
masculinities. Asexuality has everything to do with race” (2014). In the frame 
of white supremacy and colonialism, Asian and other racialized people have 
been constructed as asexual. For instance, “brown men have been oppressed 
in the Western world” through processes of emasculation and desexualization, 
which strip people of color from being subjects with sexuality and desire (Vaid- 
Menon 2014).'* This “imposed asexuality” (Kim 2011) operates violently as an 
act of racialization to perpetuate social exclusions and racial orders. In writing 
on Blackness and asexuality, Janna Hawkins Owen explains: 


Asexuality as it has been deployed does not challenge but rather cooperates 
and even colludes with the racial and sexual hegemonies instrumental in 
producing the normative body. ... The implication is an investment not only 
in the dominance of particular sexualities and particular bodies . . . but also 
an investment in constructing asexuality upon a white racial rubric (2018, 73). 


For Black, Indigenous, Asian, and other people of color, asexuality (even 
at its most conceptual) can potentially be more harmful than transgressive. To 
be wary of bringing asexuality into diasporic Pilipinx studies is to begin grap- 
pling with asexuality’s complicities in white colonial regimes and hegemonies 
of race. Thus, I want to reiterate an emphasis on platonic erotic intimacies 
rather than imply that contemporary popular imaginings of asexuality provide 
an exemplary mode of queer relationality. Perhaps by considering asexuality as 
a theory of relationality and centering queer people of color, asexuality studies 
can begin to imagine and articulate asexual practices, affects, and pleasures that 
go beyond and are resistant to whiteness. The plurally platonic relationalities in 
diasporic Pilipinx communities may be one example of such resistance to the 
impacts of colonialism, transnationalism, and racism. These configurations of 
connection do vary, especially since kinships “are not all created” and enacted 
equally (Sohn 2018, 69). But the nonsexual, nonmonogamous, and platonic 
constellations of diasporic Pilipinx relationality do operate as nonnormative 
queer kin-making, belonging, and alliance. 


Jackfruit: Networks of Relation and New Resonances 


Returning to fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin, I suggest that the illustration demonstrates 
how asexuality and diasporic Pilipinx platonic relationalities can be meaning- 
fully interwoven. This section centers that illustration as a piece of cultural 
production by an asexual person of color that carries resonances for diasporic 
Pilipinx as it circulates on the platforms of Twitter and Tumblr. By highlighting 
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how the illustration circulates in these online social networks, I consider its 
reach to those who identify as asexual and Pilipinx in addition to its recogni- 
tion of Pilipinx ways of knowing and relating. The reconfiguration of cake in 
particular emphasizes the asexual and Pilipinx knowledges that are inherent 
to the illustration. | argue that fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin interrogates the logics 
of mainstream white asexuality and disrupts what counts as queerly Pilipinx 
discourses and practices. 

Like the networks of relation that asexuality and diasporic Pilipinx platonic 
relationalities exist within, fellenleaf’s art relies on digital networks. Tumblr, the 
website wherein fellenleaf originally uploads their art, is an especially assem- 
blage-like network. Founded in 2007, Tumblr is a popular online platform that 
mixes blogging with social networking through textual and visual components. 
Alexander Cho utilizes assemblage theory to approach queer affect on Tumblr. 
He notes that Tumblr is very “different from 1990s-era Web 1.0 blogs full of pages 
of long-form, cathartic HTML text” (2015, 44). Tumblr’s confusing functional- 
ity and community practices are unlike blogging platforms such as WordPress 
and unlike social networking sites like Facebook. The platform has particular 
features that “shape the way Tumblr is used, the type of information shared there, 
and the kind of communities encouraged to gather there” (Oakley 2016, 2). As 
such, Tumblr is a networked public; it is a network of digital elements—users, 
blogs, and algorithms. But it is also a network of relations—people, practices, 
and posts. Tumblr consists of individual accounts for personal blogs, which are 
fairly anonymous. On their tumblelogs (Tumblr blogs), users can post their own 
personal and customized text and media, while also engaging with and follow- 
ing other users’ blogs. Tumblr thus features a sociality based on interaction. By 
following others, users compile a lively and catered dashboard, from which they 
can scroll through, reblog, and like posts. Additionally, users can use and search 
for (hash)tags to interact with the wider Tumblr community (Renninger 2015, 
to-11). The tags are hyperlinks managed by users, which provide an archive 
of viewable posts for each tag. More complex than a traditional blog and more 
community-driven than social media, Tumblr offers an unpredictable, ever- 
changing online platform with a diverse range of users to interact with. 

In many ways, Tumblr is an assemblage-networked public with a constantly 
reassembled constellation of 172 billion (and counting) individual posts. For 
Cho, the platform is “nonlinear, incoherent, and impermanent” with a number 
of interconnected “messy, overlapping, and inseparable” posts (2015, 44). These 
posts are messy configurations of people and digital acts, oscillating unsystemati- 
cally as Tumblr users communicate through complex intraplatform networks. 
Through the search function, the posts assemble into a grid or list. For example, 
when using Tumblr’s search function for the tag #asexual, a long, scrollable 
web page appears with a grid of multiple individual user posts. The collection 
of posts presents a snapshot of Tumblr’s ecosystem of individual voices, which 
in this case all speak to asexuality. Like an assemblage, Tumblr fosters plurality 
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and polyvocality. The posts align on the topic of asexuality but offer a diverse 
range of discussion points as singular elements. Each relates to one another— 
they contrast, complement, and inform the others. Notably, by default, Tumblr 
organizes the posts by popularity (based on the number of likes, reblogs, and 
interactions a post receives) within a particular time period; with every search or 
refresh, Tumblr recombines posts in a completely new grid. The recombination 
may be slight, but posts may shift position, and new posts will be added to the 
arrangement. Its recombination possibilities allow Tumblr to be unpredictable 
and flexible (particularly via its search function). In this way, Tumblr permits 
posts to coexist heterogeneously. As new posts are added, the dimensions of 
the assemblage change; the assemblage reassembles into a new constellation. 

Sitting with Dianne Currier’s definition of assemblage, as Tumblr posts are 
added, new “components meet with and link with the forces and flows of the 
other components” (2003, 325). Due to the flux and flow of change on Tumblr, 
there is no clear or predictable way to traverse Tumblr’s numerous posts, even 
with the use of tags. Tumblr as such is nonlinear, decentered, multiplicious, 
and always subject to change. The rhizomatic dynamics of connection and 
engagement on Tumblr emphasize both individuality (personal posts, tumble- 
logs, etc.) and collectivity (tags, messaging systems, links). In addition to these 
more mechanical characteristics, Tumblr, like most online networks, permits 
discourses, images, and symbols to traverse across other platforms, and also 
international borders. Images like fellenleaf’s illustrations can digitally circulate 
from Tumblr to other platforms—to other networked social media sites like Twit- 
ter—and travel across geographical distances and national borders. Within the 
motions of globalization and transnationalism, Tumblr is a network of relations 
linked to the possibilities and consequences of connectivity, displacement, and 
international flows. With an emphasis on the individual and the collective on 
the website and the larger world, Tumblr provides an opportunity to build a 
community and form relations with others. 

As a digital network of relations, Tumblr offers a site that is welcoming of 
asexual relationality. Among a variety of content like fan fiction and art, there 
are thousands of posts and tumblelogs dedicated to asexuality (Renninger 2015). 
Through their individual tumblelogs (which are not always solely dedicated to 
asexuality), asexual community members interact with asexual-related content, 
positioned next to a range of media such as a cat video, a piece of fan fiction, or 
a meme. The asexual community produces and interacts with a diverse number 
of users, blogs, and posts that share “personalized or individualized experiences 
or opinions, .. . talk about community issues from a more distant perspective,” 
or “address issues like systemic sexual privilege” (Oakley 2016, 9). Tumblr’s ability 
to connect and form relations has led to an influx of visually communicative 
posts including asexual memes, artwork, and pun-motivated graphics. 

fellenleaf’s series of illustrations joins a vast number of asexual cake- 
themed art. However, the sapin-sapin interjects itself into a predominately 
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white asexual (Tumblr) archive. By not depicting the commonly imagined 
sponge cake, fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin challenges the erasure of racialized asexu- 
als from mainstream asexual discourses. The erasure of Asian queers is not 
exclusive to asexuality. Asian queers in general—and Pilipinx queers in 
particular—are “erased or sidelined from popular and dominant gay visual 
culture” (Manalansan 2018, 315). Yet in the asexual community, the erasure of 
Asian asexuals arises from a disinterest in addressing the legacies of asexuality 
being “associated with Asian-ness” (Sinwell 2014, 167). Instead, mainstream 
asexual visual culture prefers to perpetuate the normality of white asexuality. 
The erasure of Asian asexuals becomes a means to affirm (white) asexuality as 
normal and natural. The maintenance of asexuality through shared cultural 
and community-based visuals centers white ways of knowing and being. It is 
a sponge cake (not a rice cake, moon cake, or cassava cake) that dominates 
the popular asexual imaginary. Positioning asexuality around whiteness works 
to assert asexuality as just another unique human possibility. But to claim 
asexuality as “a kind of ‘human’ possibility,” Owen argues, is to neglect how 
asexuality “becomes unstable when affiliated with black and other racialized 
bodies” (2018, 72). These practices and cultural objects laden with whiteness 
ultimately organize asexuality in-and-through white ways of knowing that are 
not accessible to BIPOC. To rearticulate and center BIPOC, and especially 
Asian, asexual ways of being is to interrogate the limits of mainstream asexu- 
ality. And I propose, by thinking through asexual assemblages, fellenleaf’s 
sapin-sapin offers one exemplary intervention as it assembles in and through 
networks of relation. 

Among the sponge cakes, fellenleaf interjects a visual that requires Pilipinx 
ways of knowing to recognize it as a cake. The illustration pivots from white 
ways of knowing (namely, the sponge cake) and demands to resonate differently. 
For those who identify as (gray) asexual and Pilipinx, it acknowledges ways of 
being, knowing, and relating that often are not included in the wider asexual 
community. In this way, fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin reconfigures the meaning of 
cake to include both asexual and Pilipinx ways of knowing and being. This 
reconfiguration also acknowledges, I argue, that there is a plurality of Pilipinx 
relationalities. It confirms that Pilipinx queerness can and does envelope asexual, 
aromantic, and platonic intimacies, even if scholars have not yet counted these 
relationalities as such. Pilipinx—diasporic or not, asexual or not—may encoun- 
ter fellenleaf’s sapin-sapin through their own digital and relational networks. 
Their plurally platonic relationalities, which transmit ways of knowing across 
queer kin as well as across spatial distance, inform the ways they engage with 
the illustration. In its use of both gray asexuality and Pilipinx food culture, 
fellenleaf’s art accounts for new engagement by the asexual community, but 
more saliently, it welcomes new affectual resonances with Pilipinx queers in 
the Philippines and in the diaspora. 
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Conclusion: (Re)thinking Relationality Rhizomatically 


Throughout this article, | have argued that thinking asexually can expand 
conceptions of relationality, especially in diasporic Pilipinx communities. By 
using fellenleaf’s illustrated sapin-sapin as a point of entry, I have begun to draw 
affinities and alliances between asexuality, diasporic Pilipinx relationalities, and 
the networks that they can and often do share. The possibilities of asexuality 
to (re)imagine, (re)think, (re)conceptualize, and (re)assemble different modes of 
relationality can recognize more platonic erotic intimacies and interrogate the 
regulatory logics bound up within the asexual community and beyond. Aligning 
and assembling constellations of seemingly unrelated fields and subjectivities 
generates new questions for asexuality studies, diasporic Pilipinx queer think 
ing, and cultural studies more broadly. These questions include: What other 
types of cake should be centered? What is at stake when platonic relationalities 
are not included as queer? How might further inquiry into queer kin-making 
be rearticulated and recognized? How do diasporic Pilipinx platonic relation- 
alities help to further articulate queerness? And how might we best imagine 
otherwise in ways that are open to the possibilities of plurality and relationality 
in contingent networks? I suggest that asexual assemblages may offer avenues 
to investigate such questions. Thinking asexually allows us to (re)imagine 
relationality rhizomatically, and asexual assemblages especially can highlight 
already-existing plural and platonic relationalities. This mode of theorizing 
can shift us toward supporting the fluid and plural processes of knowing, being, 
and relating. | invite others to think asexually in a bid to disrupt rigid queer 
theorizing and to inclusively (re)imagine queer possibilities. Undertaking such 
work may only reveal more open-ended questions, but it could also lead to an 
exciting revitalization of queer thinking that includes a broader range of people, 
practices, and possibilities. 
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Notes 


1. “fellenleaf” is Thao P. Le’s Tumblr handle, username, and pseudonym. In the 
“About” section of their tumblelog, they identify as a “theoretical quantum physicist” 
and as “aro ace + nb (they/them)” (fellenleaf n.d.). Because their blog separates their 
name and username, I use fellenleaf to respect how they distinguish themselves as the 
artist of the “Cake Is Ace” series on Tumblr (https://fellenleaftumblr.com/about). 

2. Following recent scholarship and activism, I use asexuality (ace) and aromanticism 
(aro) as umbrella terms that encompass a multiplicity of identities that face compulsory 
sexuality and compulsory monogamy, respectively. 

3. For a full list of fellenleaf’s dessert illustrations, see Tumblr user blenderbend- 
err811’s “Cake Is Ace LGBTQ+ Dessert Bar” (2018). 

4. Luse the term Pilipinx throughout this article to intentionally acknowledge the 
lack of the letter F in precolonial Pilipinx/a/o alphabets and return (to some extent) to 
the gender neutrality of Pilipinx/a/o dialects. Pilipinx attempts to center queer and gender 
nonbinary people. Some scholars and activists (Nadal 2019; Vallarta 2019) use a number 
of terms, including Filipinx, Filipina, Filipino, Pilipino, Pinoy, Pinay, Pinxy, and Pin@y. 
Each term is an attempt to describe people from or those with ancestral kin ties to the 
Philippines. In this essay and elsewhere, Pilipinx operates as a marker of kin connection; 
a distinct way of being for queer and trans folx of the Pilipinx/a/o diaspora (in North 
America); and a descriptor of cultural and ethnic kin connected to the Philippines. 

5. The Pilipinx terms used throughout this article are in Tagalog. The English 
translations that follow in parentheses are my own translations to Tagalog despite being 
and speaking Kapampangan. 

6. fellenleaf’s art arises from Australia (another settler colonial context). However, 
my encounter with the image occurred in Canada. My affective response to the illustra- 
tion and its ties to global networks of diasporic Pilipinx led me to draw on the settler 
colonial contexts of North America, with particular attention to Pilipinx-Canadian 
scholarship. 

7. fellenleaf’s online presence tracks their movement from Australia to Britain 
(Le 2020). 

8. Colonialism continually works to sever and regulate relations, beings, and ways 
of life, especially within the settler colonial context of North America (Turtle Island). 
Both Indigenous peoples and diasporic peoples in all their complexities have been subject 
to colonialism. However, it is key for settlers to be mindful of our complicities and rela- 
tions within a settler colonial context. We must work to nurture, not sever, relations 
with Indigenous peoples, with our more-than-human kin, and more broadly with each 
other in order to sustain solidarities of decolonization. For more on diasporic Asian and 
Indigenous relations, see Catungal (2018), Diabo (2019), and Lai (2013). 

9. Pilipinx scholars have discussed the complexities of Pilipinx (or Filipinx) as 
a North American term generated by youth activists online in the 2010s. See Nadal 
(2019) and Vallarta (2019). 

10. Bakla is a Pilipinx term that closely (but insufficiently) translates to white queer 
terms such as gay or trans. Tomboy generally denotes lesbianism but can also include 
trans identities. However, both terms have evolved to translate more closely to concep- 
tions of nonnormative gender and sexual identities and practices. See Manalansan 
(2003) and Pino (2018). 
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11. These intimacies are bound together in kapwa—a Pilipinx/a/o concept that 
describes a profound relationality. See David (2018). 

12. See AVEN archivist scarletlatitude’s “A/Sexuality & Sexual Orientation Lexi- 
con” (2015) for a list of asexual-related identity descriptions. 

13. Sexusociety is a term coined by Ela Przybylo to “somehow textually indicate the 
diluted omnipresence of sexuality in our western contemporary present” (2011, 446). 

14. In Seraitjacket Sexualities, Celine Parrefias Shimizu delves into filmic represen- 
tations of what she describes as “Asexual/Effeminate/Queer Asian American Men” 
(2012, 2). 

15. Przybylo and Cooper (2014) discuss the asexual archive in detail. 
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“The only story I will ever be able to 
tell”: Nonsexual Erotics of Friendship 
in Donna Tartt’s The Secret History 
and Tana French’s The Likeness 


Anna Kurowicka 


This article argues that erotic yet nonsexual friendships depicted in Donna Tartt’s 
The Secret History (1992) and Tana French’s The Likeness (2008) may serve as 
a queer alternative to compulsory sexuality, amatonormativity, and coupledom. The 
two novels focus on close and insular groups of friends who envision their futures 
as utopian communities; however, their plans are derailed when some members of 
the groups become disloyal or decide to leave. Drawing on concepts of “friendship 
as away of life” (Foucault 1997), queer temporality (Halberstam 2005), and Audre 
Lorde’s erotics ([1984] 2007), this article analyzes the tensions between the desire for 
an alternative life in a friend community and normative expectations about maturity 
and (re)productive life path that pull the groups apart. The article claims that the 
liberatory promise of these queer, erotic friendships is curtailed by the external and 
internal normative pressures to grow up and move on, and by the fact that these 
communities depend on the characters’ whiteness and economic privilege. 


Keywords: Erotics / French, Tana / friendship / intimacy / nonsexualities / 


Tartt, Donna / The Likeness / The Secret History 


The notion that one major relationship may determine the course of one’s life 
forever tends to be inextricably linked to romantic and sexual love. The one 
plot dominating contemporary western narratives about happiness assumes that 
romantic love is at the center of private life, expected to fulfill the emotional 
and physical needs of the heterosexual couple and their (usually biological) 
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children, while also anchoring them in the often heteronormative social insti- 
tutions of marriage and parenthood as productive and reproductive members 
of the capitalist society (Berlant 2012, 44). Despite its ubiquity, this “love plot,” 
as Lauren Berlant refers to this life narrative, has been questioned from vari- 
ous political and theoretical positions: asexuality studies theorists underscore 
the variety of life experiences that do not necessarily assume the prominence 
of sex (Carrigan 2012; Scherrer 2008); aromantic activists call for the abolish- 
ment of romance as fundamentally hierarchical and anti-queer (yingcheng and 
yingtong 2018); practitioners of polyamory undermine the connection between 
romantic and sexual exclusivity (Haritaworn, Lin, and Klesse 2006, 518); and 
queer scholars and activists reject reproductive futurity as a universal goal and 
propose a plethora of attachments, some sexual and others not so, as ways of 
structuring life (Berlant 2000; Edelman 2004; Mufioz 2009). 

In Michel Foucault’s formulation, one crucial alternative to romantic and 
sexual love uniquely suited to queer lives is friendship—understood as a “way 
of life” (1997a). This article asks what friendship, understood as a queer way 
of life and as an attempt to destabilize the amatonormative life path, contrib- 
utes to contemporary understandings of nonsexual erotics (Lorde [1984] 2007). 
Following Ela Przybylo, I refer to nonsexual erotics to indicate an interest in 
forms of intimacy and relating that are erotic yet not sexual. Sexuality here is 
understood as “a system for categorizing desire . . . that invents normalcy and 
deviancy toward forwarding the interests of colonialism, whiteness, wealth, 
ability, and normality” (Przybylo 2019, 21), and nonsexual erotics is a concept 
of intimacy and relating that contravenes oppressive systems of heteronorma- 
tivity and romantic love. I find nonsexual to be a useful way of referring to the 
queer friendships under analysis because the term lacks the associations with 
sexual identity and identity politics that asexual holds, and has the potential 
to encompass other nonsexual ways of being, such as singleness or celibacy (see 
Cobb 2012; Kahan 2013). At the same time, I do not consider nonsexual and 
asexual to be highly distinct or mutually exclusive categories, as many asexuality 
studies scholars have employed the latter to refer to a wide range of phenomena, 
intimacies, and erotics (see Przybylo 2019). 

Using two crime novels set around college campuses that focus on close 
friendships as my case study, namely Donna Tartt’s The Secret History (1992) and 
Tana French's The Likeness (2008), I consider the tension present in depicting 
these relationships as enriching, fulfilling, and seductive, while also criminally 
dangerous to the people involved as well as to other characters. Both novels offer 
stories of intense and erotic yet nonsexual friendships between college students, 
depicted as alternatives to forming romantic and sexual couples and families. The 
friendships occupy a central position in the lives of the characters, who hope to 
achieve complete freedom from external social and economic pressures by creat- 
ing small utopian communities of like-minded people. Ultimately, this dream 
remains unfulfilled as the novels end in tragedy and destruction, in accordance 
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with the logic of maturation, compulsory sexuality, and amatonormativity, in 
which such friendships could only function as a phase on the way to a stable, 
romantic, and sexual relationship (Brake 2012; Gupta 2015; Halberstam 2005). 
Although little scholarly work has thus far been devoted to critiques of romantic 
love and aromanticism as an identity, I draw on the writings of yingchen and 
yingtong in their zine “An Aromantic Manifesto” and on Elizabeth Brake’s 
concept of amatonormativity, both of which question the centrality of romantic 
love and relationships to theorize the relationalities depicted in these novels 
(Brake 2012; yingchen and yingtong 2018). Brake’s amatonormativity points to 
the fact that romantic love not only occupies a privileged position in contem- 
porary western culture and society, but that it is also considered the normal and 
natural ultimate life goal, an assertion that Brake finds limiting and oppressive 
(Brake 2012, 88-89). This article considers the allure of utopian friendship in 
the context of economic privilege and whiteness, which constitute the prevailing 
conditions for these alternative life paths to occur. In my exploration of what 
makes these intense yet nonsexual friendships thinkable and possible (at least 
up to a point), I am contributing to asexuality studies and aromantic studies, 
as well as to queer considerations of friendship, engaging with the possibilities 
of forming nonsexual and nonromantic forms of intimacy. 

My choice of these two novels is guided by their focus on intimate friend- 
ships: the friendship paradigms in each novel are presented not only as uniquely 
intense and carrying an erotic charge, but also as central to the lives of the 
characters. Other popular literary examinations of friendship tend to depict 
same-sex friendships between two people or to present the lives of a group of 
friends through the years, with the friendships as an important and constant 
element yet not the central preoccupation of the characters, as is the case with 
the widely read and reviewed The Interestings by Meg Wolitzer (2014). Some 
other recent novels with a sensibility similar to The Secret History and The Like- 
ness include A Little Life by Hanya Yanagihara (2015) and the Neapolitan series 
by Elena Ferrante (2012), which are also invested in friendship as the one plot 
dominating the characters’ lives and which describe the emotional dimension 
of that relationship in sensual detail. A few factors make The Secret History 
and The Likeness the most fruitful point of departure for my own analysis: the 
centrality of friendship portrayed as a valid alternative to the chrononormative 
logic of maturation (Freeman 2010), their generic conventions, and the fact that 
the groups of friends are mixed-gender. In line with Jack Halberstam’s efforts 
to conceptualize queer lifestyles using cultural texts commonly assumed to be 
unworthy of academic attention, I employ low theory and attend to the narrative 
workings of crime as a genre to reveal the queer possibilities of friendship groups 
as depicted in these two novels (Halberstam 2011). My archive thus blends the 
presumed highness of theory produced by academics with popular texts such as 
crime novels and zines to bring together various iterations of queer life created 
to challenge hetero- and amatonormativity. 
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Drawing on the tropes and narrative logic of the crime genre, Tartt’s and 
French’s novels rely on heightened tension-building followed by an abrupt and 
intense climax, in which the utopian friend communities are destroyed and the 
status quo ante returns. With their focus on interpersonal relations and motives, 
socially and geographically distanced settings, and limited pools of suspects, The 
Secret History and The Likeness rely on the tradition of classic detective stories 
originally made popular by Agatha Christie (Knight 2003). Though romance 
plots are not traditionally an important element in such stories, they often end 
with a suggestion of a romantic happily ever after for a couple, once the crime 
has been solved and the guilty party punished (Knight 1980, 116). This legacy 
will prove crucial to my analysis of the endings of Tartt’s and French’s novels, 
in which the friendship groups are destroyed and the friends separate, unable to 
form any close emotional connections once the defining relationships of their 
lives have fallen apart. Thus, it is not so much the novels’ literary value or their 
popularity that have determined my decision to focus on them (though they 
are certainly both good and widely read), but rather the fact that they make use 
of generic conventions of crime fiction to encapsulate the intense nonsexual 
sensibility of friendship as a way of life, which I consider particularly relevant to 
the asexual and queer theorizing of alternative relationalities (Foucault 1997). 
Since neither of the novels has thus far been analyzed in this context, my article 
contributes to the literary scholarship of reading literature for asexual themes. 

The Secret History is the more critically acclaimed and popular of the two 
books. Tartt has become an object of significant interest in literary circles due 
to the hype around her first novel, her low public profile, and her limited literary 
output coupled with enthusiastic reception of her three novels, published ten 
years apart: The Secret History was followed by The Little Friend in 2002, and 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning The Goldfinch in 2013 (Adams 2013). Tartt’s liter- 
ary debut, considered a cult novel, was incredibly popular when it was released 
and remains so, having been translated into twenty-eight languages and sold 
over a million copies as of 2013 (Cwik 2013).! The scholarship on The Secret 
History considers it mainly in the context of its university setting (Kyriakidou 
2018; Mills 2005), gothic elements (Truffin 2014), and classical themes (Pauw 
1994), but the queer dimension of the friendship at the center of the book has 
not been a subject of literary consideration. This campus novel is set in a small 
Vermont college among a close-knit group of students of ancient Greek. The 
novel’s narrator and protagonist, Richard, is a newcomer to the college and an 
outsider to the group at first; when he meets other members of the group, he is 
immediately fascinated: “they were magnificent creatures, such eyes, such hands, 
such looks... . | envied them, and found them attractive” (Tartt 1992, 32). 
Richard soon becomes part of this tight-knit community, whose obsession with 
ancient Greek and each other engender complete self-containment. Central to 
considering their relationships in the context of queerness and privilege, all of 
them are white and cisgender, and one—Francis—is a closeted gay man. The 
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intensity of affection the friends share and their inspiring plans for economic 
and social independence keep the reader’s sympathy on their side, even as they 
turn to crime to keep the group intact. The very beginning of the novel makes 
it clear that one of the friends, Bunny, is killed by the others; thus, the book is 
not so much a whodunit but rather a whydunit, where the central mystery is the 
crisis that would lead a group of friends to kill one of their own. 

The Secret History was an inspiration for Tana French, an American-Irish 
author whose series of crime novels is set in Ireland (Merritt 2014). Although 
French is a popular author, her writing has not received extensive literary criti- 
cism, perhaps due to the fact that it is dismissed merely as genre literature. At 
the same time, her Dublin Murder Squad series, of which The Likeness is the 
second part, has been appreciated both for its depiction of Irish society in the 
fallout of the 2000s economic crisis and its original take on the crime genre 
(Brissette 2018; Levy 2014; Miller 2016). The Likeness is a story of a detective 
who, due to a striking physical resemblance to a murder victim, is able to go 
undercover to investigate the woman’s death. Cassie, the narrator, is seduced 
by the close-knit group of friends she joins impersonating Lexie, the murdered 
woman. They are graduate students of English literature who refuse to engage 
with the world outside, preferring their own company and the independence 
made possible by their parents’ financial support. Demographically similar to 
each other and to Tartt’s characters, they are also white and cisgender, though 
the one gay character, Justin, acknowledges his identity slightly more openly 
than Francis does in The Secret Likeness. So invested are they in the vision of 
a community of friends, free of the pressures of working for a living or forming 
nuclear family units, that Lexie is killed by one of the group members when she 
is considering leaving the group. Yet again, crime is the response to internal 
and external threats to the group’s unity. 

In what follows, I bring together queer theory and asexuality studies to 
analyze the erotic and utopian potential of the friendships depicted in these 
two novels. Although both novels’ friendship groups ultimately fail under the 
dual pressure of heteronormativity’s inescapable logic and the conventions of 
the crime genre, they offer a tantalizing glimpse into the heightened emotional 
lives of groups of people who find nonsexual fulfillment in one another. Within 
the narrative logic of both stories and in a manner typical of crime fiction, the 
characters are punished for their non-amatonormative desires, first through 
their involvement in crime and later by being rendered incapable of happiness 
after the friendships have ended. Yet the morals of punishment for transgres- 
sion and return to status quo are undermined by the fact that the worlds and 
relationships depicted are so seductive for readers. This seductiveness is analyzed 
closely in the first section of this article, which discusses the nonsexual erotics 
of the friendships in question: the bodily, intellectual, and emotional pleasures 
on offer. The second section is a closer look at how the friendships are destroyed 
through nonsanctioned sexual activities and the pressure to move on to a more 
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mature phase in life built around couplehood; this crisis is revealed in the form 
of the criminal activities the characters take up to protect their communities. 
I take these novels as indicative of both the erotic pleasures inherent in close, 
intense friendships and the discomfort at the idea of creating such a lifestyle 
in place of romantic and sexual relationships that form the backbone of the 
late capitalist western system. As such, this analysis contributes to both asexual 
studies and queer studies in its exploration of forms of life alternatives to the 
nuclear family, maturation, and (re)productivity. 


The Pleasures of Close Friendships 


“I suppose at one time in my life I might have had any number of stories, but 
now there is no other. This is the only story I will ever be able to tell” (Tartt 
1992, 2). This striking opening to The Secret History mirrors the language of 
romantic love and fascination—the friendship becomes the story to tell, the 
one that determines the course of life for Richard and his friends forever. This 
fact in and of itself suggests that there is something unique about the status 
of the friendships described in The Secret History (and also The Likeness). The 
friendships are not depicted as mere complements to a life primarily structured 
around a romantic and sexual relationship and a job to support a family. Instead, 
both novels offer a glimpse into lives built around these friendships, with their 
intense fascinations that, while not sexual in nature, are nevertheless incredibly 
formative and deeply erotic in how they are experienced. 

In her groundbreaking essay “Uses of the Erotic: The Erotic as Power,” 
Audre Lorde offered a vision of life and pleasures that are erotic in a broader 
meaning of the word than simply sexual. Some of the erotic experiences Lorde 
described are personal (such as thinking through an idea or writing a poem), 
others communal (like sharing in joy or pursuits with other people) ([1984] 
2007). Lorde noted the radical potential of these erotic pleasures to decenter 
the western logic that structures sexuality in sexological, exclusively genital 
terms and oppresses women. In Lorde’s view, being in touch with the erotic 
leads to “our acts against oppression [becoming] integral with self, motivated 
and empowered from within” ([1984] 2007, 89). As a result, these erotic pleasures 
have personal meaning, in that they help us experience a deep joy of being, but 
also a political meaning in providing strength to combat oppression. Lorde’s 
effort to redefine the erotic in ways that reject the focus on sexuality was later 
taken up by theorists who use the concept to further queer studies (Huffer 2013) 
and asexuality studies (Przybylo 2019), while scholars of Indigenous studies and 
critical race studies have created modes of relating to the world alternative to 
a white colonial settler logic of sexuality through concepts such as Indigenous 
erotics or Sovereign Erotics (Driskill 2004; Rifkin 2012). Through all of these 
interventions, Lorde’s concept of the erotic remains crucial to any efforts to 
think sensuality, sexuality, and relating otherwise. 
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In a similar vein, Lauren Berlant clarifies the urgency of rethinking inti- 
macy beyond the typical narratives of coupledom, arguing that those who 
do not fit this model (“the queers, the single, the something else”) become 
victims of the systems of oppression (2000, 6). The concept of erotics is a way 
to rethink intimacy that allows for a decentering of sexuality in favor of other 
attachments, pleasures, and ways of relating. The close friendships depicted in 
The Secret History and The Likeness are nothing short of attempts to “imagine 
lives that make more sense” for those excluded from the story of coupledom 
(Berlant 2000, 6). They can also be framed as the “creation of new forms of life, 
relationships, friendships . . . through our sexual, ethical, and political choices,” 
as Foucault would have it (1997b, 164). Foucault and Berlant, along with other 
queer and asexuality studies scholars invested in alternative ways of relating and 
experiencing intimacy, insist on the consciously political and ethical element of 
this project; they point out that building a life around friendships, polyamorous 
relationships, nonhierarchical and communal care, or singlehood can and 
should be considered an act of dissent from chrononormative life narratives 
(Berlant 2000; Berlant and Warner 2000; Foucault 1997a, 1997b; Przybylo 2019; 
yingcheng and yingtong 2018). I argue that the friendships in these novels serve 
a similar purpose: while anti-capitalism is much more explicit in The Likeness, 
the groups of friends from both novels actualize distinct anti-amatonormative 
forms of intimacy and life-building centered around intimate, erotic friendships. 

The list of activities that Lorde provides for understanding erotic pleasure, 
including building a bookcase, writing a poem, examining an idea, and danc- 
ing, holds a striking similarity to the ways that the two novels describe erotic 
pleasure within the close groups of friends. Taking pleasure in one another’s 
company, a deep understanding—bodily and emotional—that runs through 
each of the two groups, as well as the joy of setting up a house together are all 
described in passages suffused with a sense of enchantment. In The Likeness, 
the closeness has an almost supernatural quality to it: 


The most important thing about these four: just how close they were. . . . It 
was like a shimmer in the air between them, like glittering web-fine threads 
tossed back and forth and in and out until every movement or word reverber- 
ated through the whole group: Rafe passing Abby her smokes almost before 
she glanced around for them, Daniel turning with his hands out ready to take 
the steak dish in the same second that Justin brought it through the door, 
sentences flicked onto each other like Snap cards with never a fraction of a 
pause . . . seamless (French 2008, 167). 


The group barely needs to communicate out loud, they are so well-attuned that 
they anticipate each other’s needs without words. Their closeness is built on 
common intellectual pursuits as they write and work together, discuss ideas for 
their graduate theses (in The Likeness) or the intricacies of Greek translations 
(in The Secret History). Much of the erotic charge comes from this seemingly 
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unlikely and rare feeling of community not only of souls, but also of minds that 
can understand each other perfectly. In that, the books capture the atmosphere 
typical of campus novels, in which the process of intellectual development, of 
finding passion and pleasure in pursuing newfound knowledge and being in 
the company of inspiring teachers, holds a central place to the plot and the 
journey of the main characters. What is unique here is the communal aspect 
of the feelings described and their erotic nature; there are no affairs between 
professors and students, nothing hierarchical.’ The relationships are formed 
among five peers, and they require an illusion of democratic equality within 
the groups to function properly. Whereas the intellectual exchange is central, 
the intimacy between the characters seems to have a spiritual dimension to it, 
as though they function as one body, an organism that survives as long as the 
equilibrium is not affected. 

The importance of sharing physical space and the sense of intimacy that 
begets appear in most descriptions of their interactions: 


They were very tactile, all of them. We never touched in college, but at home, 
someone was always touching someone: Daniel’s hand on Abby’s head as he 
passed behind her chair, Rafe’s arm on Justin’s shoulder as they examined 
some spare-room discovery together, Abby lying back in the swing seat across 
my lap and Justin’s, Rafe’s ankles crossed over mine as we read by the fire. 
...[T]hey didn’t have boundaries, not among themselves, not the way most 
people do (French, 234). 


The nonsexual touching described by Cassie, the protagonist of The Likeness, 
is a central feature of the friendship, and as such can only be understood and 
appreciated by those who are part of it. Frank, Cassie’s supervisor, can only 
make sense of it through the sexual framework of an orgy, whereas she sees the 
lack of physical boundaries as a way to create a relationship of emotional and 
bodily closeness, one “stranger and more powerful” than one built on sexual 
desire (French, 234). While not sexual, the tactile dimension of the relation- 
ship is essential to creating its intensity, because it makes the group akin to 
one organism, interdependent and impossible to separate without the need for 
violence. The friends are the only source of physical comfort and contact for 
one another—all other relationships constitute a threat to the group—so this 
type of nonsexual (but no less intense) touch is necessary for them to fulfill 
their sensual needs. The lack of boundaries has a physical element to it, but it 
also encompasses sharing a home and valuing emotional intimacy within the 
group over any other relationships. 

As alluring as the groups are from within, they also hold an aura of myste- 
rious beauty seductive to the narrators while they are still outsiders. In The 
Likeness, Cassie reflects on her memories of the group, stressing her attraction 
to them: “They were so beautiful. Rafe was the only one who could have been 
called good-looking; but still, when I remember them, that beauty is all I can 
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think of” (French, 164). In The Secret History, Richard remembers the moment 
he saw the group for the first time: “Four boys and a girl, they were nothing so 
unusual at a distance. At close range, though, they were an arresting party—at 
least to me, who had never seen anything like them, and to whom they suggested 
a variety of picturesque and fictive qualities” (Tartt 1992, 17). These qualities, 
which in the course of the narrative lose some of their mystery—but never 
their appeal—frame the groups as unique and separate from the mundane 
surroundings. They draw in the narrators and the readers alike, encouraging 
them to become part of the community. Their beauty contributes to the fairy 
tale—like quality of both novels, in which the outsider is drawn into the orbit 
of mysterious groups of strangers who share deep secrets. 

A significant part of this fascination and the sense of camaraderie is rooted 
in the demographic similarity of the characters—their socioeconomic position, 
but also their whiteness. The very title of The Likeness alludes to the uncanny 
physical resemblance between Cassie and Lexie, the murder victim she imper- 
sonates, but also to the comfort that members of that group find in their common 
interests and outlook on life. Much like in The Secret History, they share a 
relatively high social status, plans for pursuing academic careers, and a value 
system that leads them to prioritize the intimacy they find in their friendship 
over potential coupledom. Consequently, they can look at each other and see 
not only their closest friends, but also reflections of themselves. The narrators’ 
focus on the beauty of their friends—which, as Cassie’s quote above suggests, is 
not a purely physical quality but rather an ineffable aura around them—can also 
be linked to an aesthetic privileging of whiteness, feeding into a long history 
of associating whiteness with supreme beauty (Dyer 1997, 70-71; Painter 2010, 
43-71). The protagonists’ shared whiteness, their sameness, lends a narcissistic 
tinge to their mutual affection. Perhaps their ability to work together so well, 
to understand each other and to feel as if they are one body, is only enabled 
by their similarities. 

The economic privileges shared by the characters are also a precondition 
for the lifestyle they imagine: spending a life together in a house inherited by a 
member of the group and devoting their time to intellectual pursuits rather than 
working for a living. In other words, this queer organization of life is only possible 
due to the fact that their basic financial needs are met by rich parents or thanks 
to inherited wealth. Rejection of a heteronormative lifestyle is entangled with 
the longing for economic independence when Richard describes their dreams 
for the future in The Secret History: 


But even that day . . . it had the quality of a memory; there it was, before my 
eyes, and yet too beautiful to believe. .. . The idea of living there, of not having 
to go back ever again to asphalt and shopping malls and modular furniture; 
of living there with Charles and Camilla and Henry and Francis and maybe 
even Bunny; of no one marrying or going home or getting a job in a town 
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a thousand miles away or doing any of the traitorous things friends do after 
college; of everything remaining exactly as it was, that instant—the idea was 
so truly heavenly that I’m not sure I thought, even then, it could ever really 
happen, but I like to believe I did (Tartt, 113). 


At the highest point of their friendship, Richard imagines a perfect future in 
which nothing would ever need to change. Instead, the whole group would 
remain eternally young, forever free of boring, middle-class preoccupations with 
earning money, supporting a family, or engaging in consumption. This vision 
is motivated by the enthralling quality of their current communal life, but it 
also requires the unacknowledged privilege of being able to afford such a life. 
The utopias of queer friendships in these novels, while exciting in their possi- 
bilities for imagining different ways of forming bonds and intimacy, are deeply 
entangled in the whiteness, economic privilege, and cultural and social capital 
of the characters, as evidenced by their treatment of outsiders. Even though 
not all of the characters are well-off—in fact, it is mainly Henry (The Secret 
History) and Daniel (The Likeness) who have access to a lot of money—they 
all clearly feel comfortable living the life of upper-class college students, even 
if at times it is lived on credit. 

The cultural and social markers of class privilege are intermingled with 
whiteness, as whiteness allows them to lead the lives they choose without direct 
reproach from the outside. The characters are framed as eccentric but ultimately 
left alone in their strange habits rather than—as may have been the case if they 
were not protected by whiteness and class privilege—as a potentially dangerous 
criminal element that needs to be rooted out of the neighborhood. In considering 
the conditions of possibility of queer friendship utopias, the characters’ economic 
position and whiteness mutually reinforce each other in ways that reflect the 
economic advantages accrued due to whiteness in American society (Lipsitz 
2005). Whiteness equips them with a certain level of protection from police 
investigation, and in the case of The Secret History probably lets them get away 
with murder: in a drug- and ritual-induced daze, the group kills a local farmer, 
whose death is not investigated by the police; their security is only seriously 
threatened when they kill Bunny, someone of their own social class. 

Economic privilege also enables them to opt out of the economic logic of 
capitalist life expectations—ownership of their respective houses in particular. 
The inherited houses occupy central positions in both novels, as safe havens 
from outside influence and sites of community-building for both groups of friends. 
This is where the groups spend time alone, engrossed in academic work and 
strengthening their bond. The houses are described as enthralling fortresses, 
luring the newcomers in: “The house was their trump card, their fondest trea- 
sure, and that weekend they revealed it to me slyly, by degrees—the dizzy little 
turret rooms, the high beamed attic, the old sleigh in the cellar, big enough 
to be pulled by four horses, astring with bells,” remembers Richard (Tartt, 88). 
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They serve as physical manifestations of the groups’ hopes for the future: “And 
in the evenings there was the house. . . . [T]he four of them treated the house 
like some marvelous musical instrument, a Stradivarius or a Bosendorfer, that 
they had found in a long-lost treasure trove and were restoring with patient, 
enchanted, absolute love” (French, 233). 

Most of their daily activities involve working in and around the house. In 
The Likeness, the house also stands for the absolute unity and loyalty of the 
group, as Daniel decides to share the ownership of it with his friends to ensure 
that they all have the same stake in their community. He realizes that this is the 
only route to financial independence and thus the ability to shape a life together, 
insisting that it “makes the difference between freedom and enslavement” 
(French, 503). This certainty confirms his awareness of economic constraints 
on their future, while at the same time revealing the privilege of the group as 
they can own the house only because of Daniel’s inherited wealth, which stems 
from British colonization. The comparison of working for wages to enslavement 
indicates a strong political critique of the capitalist system and its limitations, 
while ignoring histories of racism that make a life of leisure and comfort possible. 
The connection (at least in Daniel’s mind) between the economic aspect of 
their project of independence and the organization of his private and intimate 
life around friendship are thus founded on unexamined white privilege. 

Owning a house is integral for both utopian friendship communities because 
it is one of the conditions of achieving complete independence, not only from 
expectations about the proper way of life, but also from the economic system at 
large. The characters of both novels want to spend their lives together, working 
in academia for intellectual satisfaction rather than money, without excessive 
and unnecessary consumption. This would allow them to focus on what they 
find truly valuable—each other—and to reject other people’s expectations, 
perhaps to the point of never having to interact with outsiders at all. This 
fantasy is reminiscent of white colonial visions of autarky, fantasies of complete 
freedom from the interference of others, formed in opposition to ethics of 
interdependence characteristic of many nonwhite, Indigenous, and feminist 
modes of relating (Rose 1999; Braidotti 2013). It seems to be the case that such 
separation from the outside world is necessary to retain the purity of the friend 
groups in each novel, as any attempt to breach the cocoon and involve other 
people results in tragedy. 

And tragedy is what happens when the local neighbors begin to harass the 
group in The Likeness, disturbing their delicate balance, and when the protago- 
nists of The Secret History venture out of their enclave and kill a farmer while 
under the influence of drugs. In both stories, the groups’ dreamt-of independence 
is eventually destroyed when the state apparatus invades their communities in 
the form of police investigations. The narrative suggests that a belief in creat- 
ing a queer life based on denying the pressures to grow up into a reproductive 
family unit is not enough; in practice, a rejection of capitalist economy and 
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consumption is an equally crucial condition of their alternative modes of life 
succeeding. Thus, the longevity of the friendship groups is ultimately dependent 
on the belief in complete purity from external influences—a position possible 
only due to economic privilege. 

The intensity and intimacy of the friendships in both novels are expressed 
in the language of the narrators and members of the groups, which employs 
phrasing typical of descriptions of romantic relationships. In The Secret History, 
Richard claims that what he and the others shared was love: “And if love is a 
thing held in common, | suppose we had that in common, too, though I real- 
ize that might sound odd in the light of the story I am about to tell” (Tartt, 7). 
Daniel, the leader of the group in The Likeness, expresses amazement at the 
luck involved in bringing the group together: 


It always took my breath away .. . that the five of us could have found one 
another—against such odds. . . . [I]t would have been so heart-stoppingly easy 
for us to miss one another. . . . I used to imagine time folding over, the shades 
of our future selves slipping back to the crucial moments to tap each of us on 
the shoulder and whisper: Look, there, look! That man, that woman: they're 
for you; that’s your life, your future, fidgeting in that line, dripping on the 
carpet, shuffling in that doorway. Don’t miss it (French, 529). 


The language is full of wonder at the depth of their connection, but it also 
reflects the narrative of destiny, of meeting the one, that is typically associated 
with stories of romantic love rather than friendship. In these novels, the defining 
event in life is not meeting the one person who makes life complete, but rather 
having four soulmates to share a life with. Such descriptions of their relation- 
ships, suffused with fascination and the implied exclusion of all others, mirror 
the language of romance in problematic ways. Drawing on aromantic insight, 
these framings suggest not so much a queer rejection of the hierarchical and 
unjust mode of romance, but rather the transference of romantic feelings from 
one object (i.e., one life partner) to the group of friends, which functionally 
occupies the same jealously guarded and privileged position (yingcheng and 
yingtong 2018). The intensity of the feelings between them is the foundation 
on which the stories of these separatist little communities are built, but it also 
ultimately leads to murder in analogous efforts to protect the group. 

The relational mode and concept of queerplatonic, used as an umbrella term 
for a variety of relationships “that involve some significant kind of intimacy that 
doesn’t fit well in the ‘romantic’ box [and] that don’t really fit the ‘friendship’ 
box properly” (Rotten Zucchinis 2014, 3), offers a possible alternative framework 
for understanding these relationships. This term, widely used in asexual and 
aromantic scholarship and activism, is meant to queer the hegemonic separation 
between romance and friendship and to decenter the hierarchy of relation- 
ships, in which sexual and romantic relationships occupy the highest position 
as a result of the investment in amatonormativity (Brake 2012; yingcheng and 
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yingtong 2018). Queerplatonic may certainly refer to the friendships depicted 
in The Secret History and The Likeness, as they include significant intimacies 
(and even, as I argued, erotics) and seem to be more intensely experienced than 
a typically understood friendship. At the same time, my preference would be to 
broaden the concept of friendship to include queer, intimate, intense friendships 
much like the ones in the novels, rather than to agree that these relationships 
“don’t . . . fit the ‘friendship’ box,” as theorists of queerplatonic relationships 
would argue (Rotten Zucchinis, 3). The long history of queer affinity to the idea 
of friendship—going back to romantic female friendships and lesbian separatist 
communities on the one hand, and to Foucault’s theorizations of friendship as 
a uniquely gay way of life on the other—seems to me a legacy worth following 
(Love 2009, 75-81). I find (queer) friendship to be a concept capacious enough 
to include intense, erotic, and exclusive intimacies that occupy a central posi- 
tion in life. 

A certain suspicion of queer friendships, or close emotional and erotic yet 
non(hetero)sexual bonds, has become a common theme in western culture, 
especially when the policing of young women’s relationships is involved, since 
marriage is held as the privileged site for fulfilling all needs (Ingraham 2006, 
212). Fears of same-sex friendships becoming so intense as to derail a young 
person’s natural development and life trajectory—one expected to end with a 
heterosexual reproductive marriage—abound in nineteenth-century accounts 
of romantic friendships (D’Emilio and Freedman 2012, 129; Vicinus 2004, xvi). 
A similar tension is noticeable in the recent popularity of novels about the 
dangerous influence of teenage female friends. In books such as The Girls by 
Emma Cline, based on the Manson family murders, or Megan Abbott’s thrillers, 
including Dare Me and The Fever, erotically charged friendships between young 
girls tend to be depicted as toxic, fueled by jealousies and unhealthy obsession. 
Rather than an outcome of individual faults of particular female characters or 
an unnatural intensity of their feelings for one another, as they are often framed, 
the conflicts should be considered a result of living under the conditions of 
patriarchy, with its attendant pressures and expectations regarding sexuality, 
beauty, and the perceived necessity for women to compete for scarce resources, 
men included. The friendships in The Secret History and The Likeness involve 
both men and women, but they are similarly described as inappropriately intense 
and unavoidably leading to tragedy for all involved. 

And yet, looking at these friendships through a queer lens reveals a strong 
vein of utopian idealism. Not only are the members of each group happy to be 
together and to plan a common future, but the newcomers to the group are 
quickly convinced of the beauty and efficacy of this solution. These families of 
choice offer a queer alternative to the amatonormative life, one divorced from 
the logic of development and the pressure to join the (re)productive society. 
If, as Foucault argued, friendship can be a way of life that restructures our 
understanding of what type of life counts as meaningful, then “life can yield 
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a culture and an ethics” and the characters of these novels certainly aspire to 
the goal of reshaping relational cultures and ethics (1997a, 138).? The novels’ 
friendships offer a seductive closeness and an erotic charge, but also freedom 
from patriarchy and limiting notions of monogamous, sexual, and romantic love. 

Audre Lorde expressed a similar sentiment when she appreciated the erotic 
for allowing her to exist outside the major institutions that are typically used to 
make sense of life: “And that deep and irreplaceable knowledge of my capacity 
for joy comes to demand from all of my life that it be lived within the knowledge 
that such satisfaction is possible, and does not have to be called marriage, nor 
god, nor an afterlife” ([1984] 2007, 89). For Lorde, as for the characters in these 
novels, the teleological logic that is assumed to lead to a well-established goal 
meant to retroactively imbue one’s life with meaning—such as marriage, god, 
or afterlife—is a threat to the freedom of the erotic life she preferred.* These 
intense erotic friendships fulfill the emotional and practical needs of the char- 
acters involved, not only in the present, but presumably also into the future. 
As a result, the friends are able to carve out their own way of living, following 
many queers in rejecting reproductive futurity, capitalist productivity, and sexual 
exchange (Edelman 2004; Halberstam 2005; Fahs 2or0). It is then a testament 
to the power of amatonormativity that the dreams of these communities must 
be destroyed so that social order, understood as full participation in romantic 
and sexual coupledom and in capitalist economy, may be resumed. 


Friendships in Danger 


Despite the myriad of emotional and practical rewards described above, a life 
centered around a separatist friend group also carries a certain cost: “We knew, 
when we first decided to live here, that there would be sacrifices involved. We 
expected that,” admits Daniel in The Likeness (311). One sacrifice implied in 
each novel is keeping a distance from others: in both novels, group dynamics 
and the strong personalities of the leaders prevent the friends from creating 
and sustaining relationships with their families of origin or any other poten- 
tial acquaintances. For the groups to remain cohesive as the queerly erotic 
households discussed in the previous section, any major romantic and sexual 
entanglements must also be avoided, because they result in weakening the close 
bonds, which in both novels leads to crime and eventual destruction of the 
communities. These limitations signpost the major sources of conflict within 
the groups, but they also reflect narrative structures typical of classic detective 
stories, in which both the motive of the crime and the case’s ultimate solution 
are rooted in tensions within a small community (Knight 2003). 

The friend groups share space with communities in which they are neither 
involved nor interested. In The Secret History, the outsiders include other college 
students, but even more importantly the “townies,” who are generally cut off from 
the life of the college and regard students as intruders. The one major encounter 
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between the friends and inhabitants of the town illustrates the unusual relation- 
ship between the two groups as it propels the plot of the book and yet remains 
strangely marginal. Their first victim is not Bunny, one of their own, but rather 
an unnamed farmer, killed when the friends are performing a ritual under the 
influence of drugs. Bunny is only killed because he finds out and threatens to 
reveal the secret. Whereas Bunny’s murder is significant enough to warrant a 
police investigation and causes the group itself to fall apart under pressure of 
recriminations and remorse, the farmer’s death is written off as an accident and 
does not really bother the characters much. This dismissal highlights just how 
little thought they give to people they do not perceive as equal, and functions 
as the most glaring example of their class and race privilege when they do not 
become suspects in the initial police investigation. 

The relations between the main characters of The Likeness and their neigh- 
bors never turn murderous, but they hold a great deal of tension as well. Set in 
Ireland at the time of economic crisis of the 2000s, the novel reflects conflicts 
about the use of land between upper-class inhabitants of the manor house, 
inherited by Daniel, and the people living in the nearby village.* In accordance 
with feudal law, Daniel’s ancestors used to have economic and legal control 
over the village, which was seen as their prerogative and responsibility. At the 
beginning of the twenty-first century, when the book is set, historical tensions 
erupt when the villagers express their antipathy toward the college students 
living in the “manor” through vandalism and graffiti. It turns out that they 
are not merely venting their frustration about economic inequality, but trying 
to force Daniel and his friends out so that luxury apartments can be built in 
place of the house. This investment would reinvigorate the local economy, but 
the picturesque house that holds the promise of economic independence for 
Daniel and his friends would have to be sacrificed. This conflict reflects tensions 
between settler colonizers, previously embodied by the upper-class British aris- 
tocracy and now by the college students, and the local Irish population.® The 
settlers’ economic power over the village is obscured under the guise of respect 
for the historical value of the site, which allows the group of friends to reduce 
the local people and the potential investors to greed-driven villains and cast 
themselves as heroes. 

For the friendship communities in the novels to work as they do, they need 
internal cohesion, or at least a successful illusion thereof. When some members 
of the groups form more intimate bonds as couples, it is seen by others as a threat 
to the status quo because it destroys the seemingly democratic and egalitarian 
nature of the friendships, thus putting the intensity of their shared affect in 
danger. Consequently, sex and romance, while present, are never discussed 
openly, following the implicit rules seemingly agreed upon by all the friends, 
but in fact perhaps imposed by the two leaders, Henry in The Secret History 
and Daniel in The Likeness. In The Secret History, cracks in the monolith of 
the friendship appear when two members of the group, Camilla and Henry, 
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begin a relationship and—to a lesser extent—when Richard expresses love 
for Camilla. Romantic interest in Camilla is a particular threat to her twin 
brother, Charles, because of an incestuous relationship they had been having. 
A similar mechanism can be observed in The Likeness, where Daniel and Abby 
start a relationship. Such couplings make the two people more focused on one 
another to the exclusion of the other members of the groups, creating jealousies 
and feelings of inequality. 

Even though romantic love can constitute a threat, the friend groups as 
depicted in the novels have a significant ability to withstand casual, mostly 
unacknowledged sexual encounters. In this way, sex itself is not actually the 
threat to their relationship, but rather sex coupled with emotional, exclusive 
involvement. In classic detective fiction, sex does not typically play a prominent 
role, even if love is one of the key motivations for crime. At the same time, as 
Gill Plain points out, “[g]ender transgression and the disruption of ‘normative’ 
sexuality have always been an integral part of the crime narrative” (2001, 6), 
which in the more conservative examples of the genre may have resulted in 
the sexually transgressive characters being reduced to the role of a victim, or a 
perverse criminal. However, queer sexuality functions differently in the novels 
by French and Tartt: it is not stigmatized or punished by the characters as long 
as it does not constitute a threat to the central friendships. In both novels, some 
characters sleep together occasionally, and the two gay characters—Francis 
in The Secret History and Justin in The Likeness—often participate in these 
casual sexual encounters. The sex that takes place among the friends is often 
nonnormative, since it includes relations between Francis or Justin and other 
characters who are happy to have same-sex encounters with them yet unwilling 
to be open about it, as well as the incestuous coupling of Charles and Camilla. 
The fact that some of the friends have occasional sex is treated as a form of 
private entertainment that allows the characters to let off steam, but it is never 
really publicly acknowledged, as doing so would presumably make these relations 
more serious and thus potentially threatening to the friendship group. This is 
where the fact that these groups are mixed-gender becomes especially signif- 
cant: whereas in previous articulations of the queer potentials of friendship it 
was typically assumed to be a relationship of people of the same gender (Fader- 
man. 1981; Foucault 1997a), here the queer friendships include both men and 
women—framed by the novels within a binary understanding of gender—yet 
they are no less queer as a result. In each of the books, a majority of the sexual 
entanglements between friends, both consummated and not, seems to revolve 
around the two gay characters. Due to the centrality of gay desire, coupled with 
the heightened erotic tension between all members of the groups, I see these 
books as representing sexual fluidity and the multidirectional flow of desires 
and pleasures. 

Ultimately, it is the heterosexual pairings that prove more threatening to 
the friendships because they open up a more obvious route toward leaving the 
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group through forming a stable, monogamous relationship. When Henry and 
Camilla become lovers in The Secret History, or Daniel and Abby in The Like- 
ness, they deny the unspoken agreement to avoid romantic relationships that has 
previously held the group together. In a typical detective story, the reader may 
expect that the crime would be solved and the novels would finish on a happy 
note, with the two couples starting a new life together away from the trauma of 
the oppressive friendships and the murders that took place. Not in either of these 
two stories, however: by choosing to sacrifice themselves to save their friends, 
leaders Henry and Daniel prove that their primary emotional investment was 
in the friendship group rather than any heterosexual relationship. The novels 
both end tragically, with the two leaders dead, most other characters unhappy 
and adrift from each other, and only one seemingly happy couple—Cassie, 
the detective who had invaded the group in The Likeness to investigate them, 
with her police officer fiancé. The queer friendships that formed the center of 
each novel are destroyed, hence in these unusual crime novels, a heterosexual 
couple at the end spells tragedy in the form of the eradication of the central 
relationships rather than a safe return to the status quo. 

The lack of a resolution built around a happy couple involves a racial 
element as well. In the two novels, white characters reject compulsory sexual- 
ity to pursue alternative lifestyles built around nonsexual ways of relating in 
the form of their friendships. Yet in accordance with the racist logic of white 
supremacy, white subjects rejecting reproductive futurity constitute a significant 
fissure in the sexual norm, as their nonsexuality signifies a wasted opportunity 
for continuing whitness.’ Przybylo underscores this logic by applying the theo- 
ries of Ianna Hawkins Owen and Julian Carter to the white asexual couple, 
who are perceived by society and the mainstream as “‘wast[ing] the productive 
potential of [their] bodlies] as a vector for the transmission of whiteness to 
the next generation’ by not engaging in sex, sexual reproduction, and sexual 
desire” (Carter 2007, 55, quoted in Przybylo 2019, 22; Owen 2014). For this 
reason, asexuality is overwhelmingly represented as a curable problem of white 
people, who can overcome it to “pursue idealized white sexuality on the terms 
of whiteness—potent and desiring but restrained and ultimately transcendent” 
(Owen 2014, 130). The friend groups in The Secret History and The Likeness 
embody this anxiety about the wasted potential of whiteness: they reject the 
expectations and duties placed on them by society and refuse to form families 
or reproduce; instead, they find fulfillment only in the nonsexual communi- 
ties. The sense of unease about such choices is reflected in the tragic endings 
of both books, which find all the characters unhappy, thus underscoring the 
price they paid for their friendships: the experience has rendered them barren, 
unable to form any meaningful relationships or participate in social life. The 
grief experienced by the reader stems from a mourning for a queer utopia gone 
astray, but perhaps also—less comfortably—a mourning for beautiful, shining, 


white friendships left unfulfilled. 
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What ultimately turns out to be the greatest threat to the groups in both 
novels is the inexorable pressure and expectation to grow up and move on that 
they experience from outsiders: their families and later the police. Although 
the friends conceive of their utopian communities as permanent, the logic of 
maturation encroaches on them. Daniel expresses these expectations along with 
the impossibility of any romantic relationships thusly: 


The real price . . . | suppose some people might call it a state of suspended 
animation. . . . Although I would consider it a highly simplistic definition. 
Marriage and children, for example, were no longer possibilities for any of us. 
... And, although I won’t deny that there have been elements of intimacy 
among us, for any two of us to enter into a serious romance would almost 
definitely have damaged our balance beyond repair. . . . We had to forfeit 
everything that Rafe’s father would call the real world (French, 509, 510). 


He and the others are aware of the tradeoffs, as discussed above. They know 
that any serious relationships would turn out to be destructive to their created 
utopia. They feel the judgement of their families, and later also the police, once 
the law gets involved. And yet it is clear that the cost is not really prohibitive 
from the characters’ point of view; it is others who would refer to this choice as 
“suspended animation” or leaving the “real world” (French, 509, 510). Daniel 
notes the limitations of this definition of a happy and fulfilling life and confirms 
his belief in the alternative they created. 

In this way, the novels offer a perfect representation of growing sideways 
as proposed by Kathryn Bond Stockton (2009) or queer time as conceived by 
Jack Halberstam (2005). Finding themselves unable or unwilling to follow the 
taken-for-granted stages of life, with marriage, children, and a stable job, queer 
people have been carving out alternative life paths, “[leaving] the temporal 
frames of bourgeois reproduction and family, longevity, risk/safety, and inheri- 
tance” (Halberstam 2005, 6). According to Halberstam, this queer notion of 
time became especially pertinent during the HIV/AIDS crisis, which revealed 
the impossibility of a reproductive future for many queer people affected by the 
illness, while at the same time making alternative forms of kinship and support, 
including friendships, central to the survival of individuals and the community 
(2005, 2). These alternative life paths do not necessarily flow according to the 
logic of personal, social, and economic development and maturation, from child- 
hood to adolescence and finally adulthood, with all the expected milestones of 
couplehood, marriage, and reproduction along the way. Queer ways of life, such 
as being single, having queerplatonic relationships, or building close friendship 
groups, are not a consolation prize in case the real deal (i.e., marriage with 
children) is impossible, but rather a valid alternative. Of course, the changing 
political and legal situation of LGBT Q2IA+ communities in the United States 
and other western countries—especially the legalization of same sex marriage— 
means that for at least some members of the community, certain elements of 
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the homonormative lifestyle remain desired and have become available. What 
is seen by some as an unquestionable gain, others criticize for privileging the 
perspective and needs of white, middle-class people (Conrad 2014; Warner 1999). 

In addition to offering support and legitimacy in a world that still marginal- 
izes and excludes many queer experiences, queer temporalities that challenge 
“straight time” also serves an important role in broadening the scope of what is 
deemed imaginable and achievable (Mufioz 2009). As Halberstam stresses, “queer 
subcultures produce alternative temporalities by allowing their participants to 
believe that their futures can be imagined according to logics that lie outside 
of those paradigmatic markers of life experience—namely, birth, marriage, 
reproduction, and death” (Halberstam 2005, 2). Only when such alternative 
futures become thinkable can queerness as a utopian futurity be imagined and 
realized. José Esteban Mufioz elaborates on the necessity for queer futurities: 
“The here and now is simply not enough. Queerness should and could be about 
a desire for another way of being in both the world and time, a desire that resists 
mandates to accept that which is not enough” (2009, 97). The friend groups in 
The Secret History and The Likeness offer representations of attempts to resist 
the prescribed romantic, sexual, and capitalist lifestyle that is deemed insuf- 
ficient by the characters and instead to create a communal way of being built 
on nonsexual erotics. 

And yet, within the narrative logic of these novels, these efforts prove 
unsuccessful in the end because the groups fall apart. Perhaps this is not a 
surprise since, as Foucault notes, relationships and intimacies unsupported by 
the state and its institutions “are much more fragile and vulnerable” even as 
they are also “often much richer, more interesting and creative than the others” 
(1997b, 172). Foucault’s statement is also reflected in what is imaginable and 
depictable in fiction. The utopian future built on queer friendship imagined 
in these novels is not achieved despite the intensity of the characters’ queer 
desire for alternative queer life paths and temporalities and their single-minded 
focus on one another. The friendships eventually shatter when the friends in 
each case kill one of their own to protect the integrity of the group. Whereas 
Bunny in The Secret History is a danger because he knows of a crime the group 
committed and is willing to reveal the secret to authorities, Lexie in The Likeness 
poses a problem of a different kind: she is killed because she decides to leave 
her friends upon learning that she is pregnant. Lexie wants to start a new life 
by having the baby, and in doing so, she is represented as deciding to follow 
the path of reproductive futurity. It remains unclear why she does not consider 
bringing the child up in the friend group—a possibility that would seem to fit 
their own project of an alternative family. Perhaps it is because such a shift in 
the relationships would be unsupportable for the group, or because French was 
not willing to commit to such a radically queer vision of family. After Lexie 
is killed and Cassie takes her place in an effort to investigate the murder, the 
latter also contributes to the destruction of this community: “What Lexie had 
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started, I had finished for her. Between the two of us, we had razed Whitethorn 
House to rubble and smoking ash” (French, 651). This moment reflects Cassie’s 
ambivalence about the outcome of the investigation and the sense of intimacy 
between her and Lexie, created across time without any direct communica- 
tion. Cassie leaves, having solved the crime, and gets engaged to her police 
officer boyfriend, whom she had mixed feelings about throughout the novel. 
The story’s ending clearly suggests that the friendships shared within the group 
were abnormal and inherently rotten, whereas a future involving marriage offers 
solace after the trauma Cassie had experienced in this group. 

This insistence on returning to the status quo is of course typical of crime 
novels. The very point of crime narratives and a substantial amount of the 
pleasure taken in consuming them lies in the fixing of the disturbance to the 
social order and the punishment of the crime, which is ultimately what makes 
crime a conservative genre (Porter 1981). At the same time, Gill Plain notes 
that though the ending of a crime narrative might be aimed at such “resolu- 
tion and restoration,” the genre is in fact filled with transgressive potential that 
constitutes a key part of the narrative before the closure of the ending (2001, 
6). This observation fits the novels in this investigation perfectly: while the 
friendship groups do not survive in the end, suggesting that the desire for a 
queer community (instead of for heterosexual romantic coupling) is punished, 
throughout the books the transgressive queer potential is not only present, but 
its appeal is arguably the highlight of the stories. As such, The Likeness and 
The Secret History illustrate the inherent tension in crime narratives: although 
transgressions need to be punished and threats to the social life removed in 
the end, the very pleasure of the genre lies precisely in the excitement of the 
sins committed along the way. 

Tartt’s and French’s novels also draw on the rubrics of crime fiction by relying 
on unreliable narrators, who are emotionally invested in the groups involved in 
the crimes. Employing an unreliable narrator in crime fiction has been inter- 
preted as a reflection of “the central fear articulated in Golden Age fiction: that 
the threat of social disruption comes from within” (Scaggs 2005, 46). Indeed, in 
the case of The Secret History and The Likeness, the threat literally comes from 
within, as it is the friends who kill one of their own to protect the integrity of 
the group. The narrative tension in both novels is rooted in the suggestion of 
toxic conflict at the core of the groups. The reader is left with the question: is 
this rot somehow inherent to the type of relationship they have, or is it a result of 
their frustrated utopia? In other words, is it the purportedly unnatural intensity 
of these erotic friendships that makes them prone to crime and violence, or is it 
the impossibility of creating this kind of life in a hetero- and amatonormative 
world that leads the characters to take such desperate measures? 

It seems that the oppressive bounds of heteronormative, capitalist systems 
and expectations, along with the conventions of crime as a genre, work together 
toward the inevitable endings in which alternative families are broken and their 
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members supposedly return to society, but in fact end up adrift. My own reading 
of the novels is suffused with fascination for these friendships and informed 
by the queer hopes located in their utopian potentials. The insularity of the 
friendship groups represented creates problems from the very beginning, yet 
it is hardly possible not to be seduced by the intensity of affect shared by the 
characters. The two characters who work most actively to cover up the crimes 
committed by the group members—the leaders, Henry and Daniel—are also 
the ones most deeply committed to these communities and also possibly the 
ones least equipped to create meaningful lives outside the groups. They both 
die in the climactic scenes of the novels, leaving others to try to piece their 
lives back together. Through their deaths, Henry and Daniel take responsibil- 
ity for their crimes and exonerate everyone else, making the final sacrifice for 
the good of their friends. At the end of The Secret History and The Likeness, 
the narrators see other members of the group again and discover them disil- 
lusioned and unhappily living in “the real world.” Cassie is the only one who 
manages to escape unhappiness, perhaps because she was never fully a part of 
the group and spent less time with them. Consequently, the suggestion seems 
to be that this formative experience of intense, deep, erotic friendship ruined 
the characters for all other kinds of attachments. Their lives would never be 
as exciting, as full, as they had been in that friendship group. This is exactly 
the sentiment Richard expresses when he claims: “This is the only story I will 
ever be able to tell” (Tartt 1992, 2). They all find it quite impossible to tell—or 
live through—any other story, having invested everything in these particular 
relationships. 


Conclusion 


Throughout this article, | have argued that The Secret History and The Likeness 
constitute exciting depictions of alternative queer lifestyles and build around 
nonsexual erotics and friendship as a way of life, independent of constraining 
expectations of reproductive futurity and romantic and sexual bonds. These 
utopias are only sustainable temporarily and due to the economic and racial 
privilege of the subjects involved; ultimately, the communities represented are 
destroyed through a combination of romantic and sexual entanglements threat- 
ening the group’s stability, external pressures prompting some group members 
to leave, and criminal activities undertaken in efforts to protect the friendships. 
The utopian potential of the friendships is also limited by the rubrics of the crime 
novel in which difference is represented as aberration in need of elimination 
and romantic love is often victorious. In line with queer theory’s and asexual- 
ity studies’ investments in imagining intimacies, relationships, and temporality 
otherwise, the novels represent aromantically queer lifestyles in uniquely appeal- 
ing ways, even if they eventually break down under the pressures of compulsory 
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sexuality and capitalism. I would like to end the article by thinking through the 
affective investments of the readers, and more specifically, through the question 
of how readers’ sympathies are directed in the narratives. Are we to be relieved 
when the crimes are discovered and punished, and the friend groups wrecked 
as a result? Or are we disappointed that the utopian projects fail? 

Personally, I certainly fall into the latter camp, having found myself 
emotionally invested in the well-being of the groups. In thinking through this 
particular reader response, I must interrogate my own position and the plea- 
sure I took from the books. The fantasy depicted in them is familiar to me, as 
a young academic uninterested in forming a romantic and sexual relationship 
and reliant on intimate friendships for emotional and intellectual sustenance. 
Sharing a house with my friends, free of the necessity to work for a living and 
the expectation to find a life partner, spending time together (albeit perhaps with 
more Netflix and less classic English literature) —this is a dream I am more than 
happy to share with the characters crafted by Donna Tartt and Tana French. It 
is also undoubtedly true that I share some of their demographic characteristics 
and privileges that make such a life feel like a possibility. 

The appeal of Tartt’s and French’s friendship groups also hinges on 
whether a reader perceives them as a worthy and exciting alternative to 
an amatonormative life narrative, or sees the tragic endings as inevitable 
consequences of the supposedly unnatural closeness of the friend groups 
or justified punishment for their criminal transgressions. The nonsexual 
erotic attachments formed in these groups can be considered transgressive 
and oppositional, as Lorde imagined in her explication of the erotics, only 
insomuch as they offer a way out of capitalist narratives of a good life through 
a community based on friendship. The characters are far from politically 
engaged in a broader sense, or on behalf of anyone other than themselves 
(Berlant 2011). Considering the fact that the characters embody upper-class 
privilege, it seems that giving the authors credit for representing queer visions 
of relating beyond the hetero- and amatonormative life narrative may be a bit 
excessive. Yet what is of particular interest for a consideration of nonsexual 
erotics is the tension created through offering a glimpse of fulfilling, erotic 
friend communities and then ultimately punishing the characters in the 
narrative turn of returning to the status quo typical of crime novels. Despite 
the conservative endings, the depiction of these friendships as an appealing 
alternative lifestyle is satisfying to those of us who do not expect to become 
part of a coupled, amatonormative unit and are frustrated with feeling invis- 
ible. As an answer to Foucault’s call for friendship as a way of life and an 
effort to look for nonsexual ways of relating, Tana French’s The Likeness and 
Donna Tartt’s The Secret History offer an image that is not commonly seen 
in western representations, and may open up new avenues of thinking about 
intimacy, erotics, and amato-queer life possibilities. 
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Notes 


1. Some examples of reviews and popular articles about The Secret History, both 
at the time of release and after, include Michiko Kakutani’s review from 1992 and John 
Mullan’s listicle of “reasons why we love” the book (Kakutani 1992; Mullan 2013). When 
Tartt’s The Goldfinch was released in 2013, a number of articles were published about 
her work in general and her debut in particular. 

2. The Secret History and The Likeness could be analyzed more extensively as some- 
what atypical examples of campus novels, but that critical approach is beyond the scope 
of this particular article. For more on the appeal of the campus novel, its characteristics, 
and stock characters, see Scott (2004). 

3. In this interview, Foucault focused on gay men and argued for the importance 
of friendship, but also specifically gay male relations, as a “way of life.” Nevertheless, 
his remarks can and have been used by other critics to argue for the queer potential of 
friendship (Love 2007, 76). 

4. Importantly, marriage as an institution has held vastly different meanings for 
people in the United States depending on their race, especially for women. While it 
was seen as an oppressive institution for white women with some economic privilege 
(because they lost their legal standing and rights to their property once married, but 
ostensibly gained economic security via their husbands), Black women, banned from 
marriage as an institution granting public and private rights and protections by slavery, 
saw getting married as an act of individual and collective agency (Kent 2003, 21-22; 
Przybylo 2019, 43-44). 

5. In fact, houses occupy a central place in most of Tana French’s novels, in which 
she deals with the consequences of the 2007-2008 economic crisis (linked to the hous- 
ing market), upward and downward economic mobility of her characters, and anxieties 
about owning houses and land. 

6. The ethnic-, religious-, and class-based imbalance of power that has historically 
structured relations between the British and the Irish in the settler colonial context 
also has a racial layer, as evidenced by the fact that the British (and later the Ameri- 
cans) used supposed racial differences as the basis for discriminating against the Irish 
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(Painter 2010, ch. 9; Dyer 1997, 52). At the same time, the conflict in The Likeness is 
a direct outcome of differences in class and social and cultural capital (i.e., economi- 
cally vulnerable and lower-class locals versus educated, landowning graduate students) 
rather than race. Although a detailed analysis of the construction of whiteness in the 
New England context of The Secret History and the Irish context of The Likeness is 
beyond the scope of this text, I see the characters’ whiteness as meaningful insofar as it 
contributes to and intertwines with their economic and social position, which—taken 
together—make their utopian communities possible (at least up to a point) and protect 
them from external intervention and the consequences of their actions. 

7. The narrative of race suicide, supposedly committed by white people who refuse 
to reproduce, is closely tied to the ideology of eugenics and racist anxieties over the 
prospect of white people becoming an ethnic minority (Dyer 1997, 27; Kline 2005). 
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“(T]he happiest, well-feddest wolf in 


Harlem”: Asexuality as Resistance to 
Social Reproduction in Claude McKay’s 
Home to Harlem 


Justin Smith 


This article argues that in Claude McKay’s 1928 Harlem Renaissance novel Home 
to Harlem, the character Billy Biasse, whom most contemporary scholarship has read 
as experiencing same sex sexual attraction, can actually be read as asexual. Such a 
reading does not merely serve to recover a potentially lost asexual literary character, 
but also allows a new interpretation of the novel as one that represents what I term 
Black Ace politics, or resistance to the foundational element of capitalism that is 
social reproduction, and in particular reproductive commodities. Specifically, in the 
environment of Harlem, Black bodies become machinic commodities within capital- 
ism, and are meant to reproduce with their labor other commodities for purchase, 
and with their sexuality more Black bodies to perpetuate the cycle. Billy, through 
resisting the commodification of physical intimacy into sex work, resists the entire 
capitalistic system and presents a metaphoric path to the escape from capitalism. This 
resistance represents a version of Lordean erotics, as Billy inspires other characters 
not to settle for commodified versions of romance and sexuality, and also serves as a 
similar uplifting message for readers that their own satisfaction need not be account- 
able to anyone else’s idea of what it should look like. 


Keywords: African American / asexuality / capitalism / Harlem / Lorde, 
Audre / Marxism / McKay, Claude / queer 


Claude McKay’s 1928 novel Home to Harlem is certainly a text to which sex 
and sexuality are central. The novel follows the character Jake Brown, who 
has just returned to Harlem after fighting in a segregated unit in World War I. 
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Immediately upon returning to New York, Jake begins visiting bars and purchas- 
ing the services of sex workers, including a woman named Felice to whom Jake 
becomes emotionally attached and eventually, after some adventuring through 
various elements of Harlem’s nightlife scene, tries to find and settle with into 
a more permanent relationship. Such lurid material emerging at that moment 
of the early twentieth century brought controversy.' W. E. B. Du Bois, in his 
review of the novel, famously wrote that it “for the most part nauseates me, and 
after the dirtier parts of its filth I feel distinctly like taking a bath” (1928, 202). 
Furthermore, Du Bois, according to a 1990 essay by Elmer Lueth, accused McKay 
of “having set out to cater for that prurient demand on the part of white folk 
for the portrayal in Negroes of that utter licentiousness” (43). Du Bois’s review, 
in many ways, served as the impetus for future scholarship on the novel, with 
many critics seeking to show that the promiscuity in the text was something 
with a purpose rather than something of which to be ashamed. In Lueth’s words, 
many of the early critics, “whether they praise or condemn the book, appear to 
see McKay’s work as almost exclusively presenting a version of Black life that is 
harsh, primitive, amoral, and highly hedonistic,” whereas Lueth’s essay and the 
majority of more contemporary criticism on Home to Harlem seeks “to undercut 
this reading and ultimately allow the reader to see Home to Harlem as a more 
complex presentation of Black life than seems apparent at first glance” (44). 

Given these origins, it makes sense that so much of the scholarship on 
Home to Harlem would examine the implications of sexuality within the novel. 
The dominant critical move has been not merely to claim a more sex-positive 
stance than Du Bois, but also to incorporate queer theory in order to elucidate 
what many scholars read as the undertones of same-sex sexual attraction in the 
novel. To that end, multiple essays have attempted to divine the sexualities of 
some of the central characters of the text, namely Ray, Jake, and Billy, albeit 
coming to varying conclusions. Suzette A. Spencer reads these three characters 
as “homoerotic” (1998, 166). Charles I. Nero reads Billy as “homosexual” and 
Ray as “chaste, which [. . .] marks him as queer,” and as “awful queer because he 
is unable to act upon any sexual desire” (2013, 81, 86n23, 80). Gary E. Holcomb 
says Jake is “hetero” but strongly implies that Billy is sexually attracted to men, 
and says that McKay was “intolerant of those who buried their sexual impetus 
in the name of decency and being civilized” (2003, 722, 721, 737). A. B. Christa 
Schwarz sees Billy as exclusively “homosexual” while commenting on Jake’s 
“heterosexual desire” and Ray’s “homoeroticism” (2003, 106, 115, 116). For what 
it is worth, McKay himself described Jake as “a lusty black worker” ([1937] 1970, 
319). The point here, however, is not to say which of these readings is right or 
wrong, since sexuality seems too fluid and complex to contain any person in a 
single box, but rather to point out that there is no definitive reading. 

My argument does not attempt to label what the sexuality of any character 
is but rather to present the “asexual possibility” of a particular character—Billy 
(Hanson 2014, 346). This new interpretation of Billy as asexual would not 
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displace old ones, since “celibate reading is not designed to replace queer or 
feminist reading but instead enhances the resolution of these reading practices” 
(Kahan 20173, 31).” In this way, the asexual reading does not contribute to “the 
fantasy trajectory toward a life after the homosexual,” but instead expands the 
homof/heterosexual binary through which life and literature are so often read to 
include other orientations (Sedgwick 1990, 127, 1). An asexual reading is meant 
to “expand and newly trouble queer understandings” (Przybylo and Cooper 2014, 
304) and suggest another possible interpretation that will offer new insights 
into how scholarship has (not) thought about asexuality, and about when and 
how it might be useful and not useful to think of asexuality moving forward. 
To this end, it is worth considering the lack of tread over certain terrain of the 
novel by giving Billy a closer reading than scholarship has traditionally given 
him. In particular, this analysis means seeing Billy, as well as Billy’s influence on 
the character Jake, as representing resistance to capitalism not merely through 
the antihegemonic nature of queerness, but through specific Black Ace politics 
that represent resistance to reproducible commodities under the insatiable lust 
of capitalism. In addition, this analysis will deal with some of the unknowns 
surrounding Billy through an extratextual analysis of McKay’s views on the 
real-life celibate figure of Father Divine. 


An Asexual Reading of Home to Harlem 


Asexuality as a scholarly field is still relatively new, but already the term asexual 
is somewhat fraught. The most frequently cited definition of asexuality, and 
the one on the home page of the Asexual Visibility and Education Network 
(AVEN) website as of 2020, is “someone who does not experience sexual attrac- 
tion,” although that definition has received pushback from numerous scholars.’ 
Ultimately, each individual person’s sexuality is likely unique, and any label will 
be limited in its ability to approximate lived experience. For the purposes of 
this argument, asexuality is a specific orientation toward the world that “baffles, 
dodges, and unthreads the hegemony of hetero- and homosexuality”; one can 
apply asexuality to anyone who does not show sexual desire or enactment in 
an easily legible way under the frame of what Kristina Gupta terms compulsory 
sexuality, or “the assumption that all people are sexual” (Kahan, 145; Gupta 2015, 
132). Most reductively, asexuality here is an apparent outward lack of interest 
in sex, regardless of any potential unknowable internal desires. 

If one resists the temptation to make inferences about sexuality and commit 
what Elizabeth Hanson would call asexual erasure, then it becomes possible to 
see, when it comes to the pervasive sexuality of McKay’s fictionalized Harlem, 
that Billy sees the world differently than any other coded allosexual character 
(allosexual meaning those who do experience sexual attraction, or simply those 
who do not identify as asexual) (Hanson 2014, 344). It is less clear why Billy sees 
the world differently, but whether one can consider such an orientation toward 
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the world as a choice is irrelevant to the present argument. Benjamin Kahan 
points out how “recent scholarship in asexuality has marked its proximity to 
celibacy by moving toward choice,” drawing on the work of KJ Cerankowski and 
Megan Milks, themselves drawing from AVEN, who point out that “asexuals 
have ‘chosen to actively disidentify with sexuality’” (Cerankowski and Milks 2010, 
659; Kahan, 152). Kahan adds that “choice for asexuals occurs in the realm of 
identity if not of desire” (152). This point highlights the possibility that Billy 
looks at Harlem and actively decides to avoid all its lasciviousness, or that it 
is possible that Billy’s desires or lack thereof are innate and internal; either is 
valid as far as asexuality in the present argument goes. 

Whether one can read Billy as an asexual (or ace) character needs resolution 
before exploring when the decision to link politics and sexuality may be useful. 
From there it can become clearer precisely how a Black Ace politics represents 
a resistance to capitalism via reproducible commodities—commodities in the 
Marxist sense of “an object outside us, a thing that by its properties satisfies 
human wants of some sort or another” (Marx [1867] 1887, 27). What seems most 
clear about Billy is that he is not sexually interested in women. The narrator 
of Home to Harlem tells the reader that “Billy boasted frankly that he had no 
time for women. Black women, or the whole diversified world of the sex were 
all the same to him” (87-88). There is also Billy’s claim that he “wouldn’t know 
*bout” . . . “cabarets and movies and the young gals them exposing them legs 
a theirs” (220). Since the narrator and Billy both confirm the idea that Billy is 
not sexually interested in women, it seems safe to say that he is not. However, 
from here is where this argument’s interpretation differs from those of other 
scholars. Many scholars have chosen to read Billy as engaging in same-sex sexual 
relationships primarily because of the description of him as a wolf throughout 
the novel. The reason for this connection between wolves and homosexuality is 
because, according to George Chauncey, “Known as ‘active pederasts’ or, most 
commonly ‘wolves, [. . .| such men acknowledged having a particular predilection 
for playing the ‘man’s role’ in sex with fairies and, more typically, youths, the 
latter usually referred to as ‘punks’” (1994, 88). Again, while Billy may indeed be 
a wolf in Chauncey’s sense—the scene with the “straw-colored boy” could lend 
some credence to this idea—there is an abundance of underexplored evidence 
that supports an entirely different reading (91).* 

For one thing, Home to Harlem’s narrator (who seems to be reliable and 
objective) never directly, actively calls Billy a wolf. The narrator passively tells 
the reader that Billy “was nicknamed” the Wolf (87). Significantly, this wording 
tells the reader neither who came up with this nickname nor why, which is to 
say that the narrator tells the reader nothing about whether this nickname is 
accurate or deserved. The only hint McKay provides regarding the origin of the 
nickname is when the girl whom Zeddy Plummer has met at the Congo asks, 
“But why wolf?” to which Zeddy replies, “Causen he eats his own kind” (92). 
Critics such as Holcomb, Spencer, and Schwarz have interpreted that line to 
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mean that Billy, a man, has sex with other men (Holcomb 2007, 113; Spencer 
1998, 179; Schwarz 2003, 107). However, even if one accepts this interpretation 
of the line, it would still mean that Zeddy believes that Billy has sex with other 
men, not that the belief is necessarily true. 

In fact, Zeddy’s remark fits perfectly into common modes of asexual erasure. 
As Julie Sondra Decker points out, “heteronormative men are also more likely to 
label other men homosexual [. . .] if they aren’t aggressive about chasing women” 
(2014, 71). Kahan makes a similar point when he writes that “men’s access to 
celibacy is always constrained by surveillance and scrutiny for homosexuality 
that calls their celibacy into question” (92). Because the reader knows that Billy is 
not interested in women, it only makes sense that other characters—particularly 
Zeddy, who prides himself on a type of masculinity that emphasizes hypervisible 
displays of heterosexual pursuits—would accuse Billy of engaging in same-sex 
sexual relations. Such an assumption on Zeddy’s part may further result from 
Billy’s being a Black person, whose libido Zeddy may already subconsciously 
assume to be high. As Kobena Mercer points out in thinking about fragile 
masculinity in hip-hop culture, “certain aspects of black masculinity seem to be 
based on an unconscious identification with the hegemonic white master model, 
in which the acquisition of a masculine identity always appears to depend on 
the ‘othering’ of someone else’s” (1994, 167). Black individuals can get othered 
through an assumed hypersexuality, and Zeddy may be motivated to other Billy 
as someone experiencing same-sex (hyper)sexual desire in a patriarchal attempt 
to elevate his own sense of masculinity. It is for this reason, too, that Decker also 
points out that “asexual people of color are more invisible than white asexual 
people” (72). Thinking intersectionally about Zeddy’s observations of Billy means 
accounting not just for what Zeddy says, but thinking through multiple possible 
reasons for him saying it. Just because Zeddy makes this assertion about Billy 
“eating his own kind” does not mean that scholars need to take it as gospel. If 
anything, since Zeddy (and not Billy) is the one who initiates the wolf-calling, 
scholars should be extra critical of its implications. 

Furthermore, the majority of times Billy refers to himself as a wolf are in 
direct response to someone else calling him one. In one instance, Billy mocks 
Zeddy for supposedly allowing women to control him too much, and Zeddy 
replies, “Ain’t it better than being a wolf?” to which Billy says, “Ise a wolf, all 
right, but I ain’t a lone one. [. . ] I guess Ise the happiest, well-feddest wolf in 
Harlem” (88). In another instance, Jake is talking to Ray, admonishing him not 
to quit the railroad job they have since Ray is “a real pal,” when Billy interjects, 
“T got a pal, I got a gal [. . || heah in mah pocket-book.” Jake replies, “Go long 
from here with you’ lonesome haht, you wolf,” to which Billy answers, “Wolf is 
mah middle name, but . . . I ain’t bad as I hear” (239-40). The pocket-book likely 
has something to do with Billy’s penchant for gambling, but more important is 
Billy’s mocking of the idea of keeping either male (pal) or female (gal) company. 
For this statement he is called a “lonesome haht” and a wolf, again continuing 
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the novel’s linkage of wolves to loneliness rather than same-sex sexual attrac- 
tion. In a third instance, Jake has just proclaimed that he likes Ray before the 
narrator describes Jake as “Like a black Pan out of the woods” and “look[ing] 
into Ray’s eyes with frank savage affection” when Billy says, “Lawdy in heaben! 
A li'l foreign booze gwine turn you all soft?” (272). If one views Billy’s inter- 
ruption of the potential romance between Jake and Ray as representing his 
discomfort with perceived sexual tension, then the scene could be read as its 
own ace moment (to accuse them of going soft would be strange if Billy were 
interested in same-sex sexual relations himself). Jake then replies, “Sure Ise 
human. I ain’t no lonesome wolf lak you is,” and Billy responds, “A wolf is all 
right ef he knows the jungle” (272—74). 

Two takeaways from these instances are significant. First, if one chooses 
to read wolf here as a homophobic insult from Jake (though it is unclear that it 
is), then since Billy only calls himself a wolf in response to someone else’s use 
of the term, it could be a rhetorically defensive reframing of what a wolf is. In 
other words, it may be out of character if Billy, the gun-toting gambler, simply 
denied the claim (e.g., “I’m not a wolf!”), so rather he tries to coolly play it off 
by reinterpreting the attempt at a homophobic insult. As Decker argues, “men 
are also popularly expected to define themselves through sexual conquests, lust, 
and bedroom performance,” so it makes sense for Billy to use ambiguous phrases 
such as “I ain’t a lone one” and that “he knows the jungle” in order to create 
some sort of plausible deniability for himself regarding his sexuality (88, 71). 
Such phrasing is enough to allow Zeddy and Jake to think (if they so choose) 
that Billy may actually be sexually active while still leaving some shroud of 
mystery around what he actually is or is not doing. 

The second interesting thing about these lines is the way they actually 
betray the meaning that critics such as Holcomb, Nero, and Schwarz (draw- 
ing explicitly from Chauncey) and Spencer might ascribe to them with their 
reading of wolf. Upon close examination, wolf appears associated not with 
homosexuality, but rather with whether one is lonely—which is not to imply 
that all asexual individuals are lonely, but that society tends to view them that 
way. Indeed, almost every use of wolf in the novel eventually becomes attached 
to some form of the word lone. It is a riff on the lone wolf trope that perhaps 
elides the subtle distinction between being alone and being lonely, but in any 
case, none of the characters seem to want to fall under either description. For 
instance, when Zeddy accuses Billy of being a wolf, Billy, with no additional 
context, immediately retorts that he is not “a lone one,” which could imply 
that he connects the idea of being a wolf most immediately with the idea of 
being alone rather than with being interested in same-sex sexual relations. In 
the same way, Jake outright says, “I ain’t no lonesome wolf,” which again shows 
that the connection is between wolves and loneliness, not wolves and same-sex 
sexual attraction. 
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Of course, however, loneliness—particularly during this time—would not 
have been solely associated with nonsexuality, and was in fact commonly associ- 
ated with same-sex sexual attraction. Home to Harlem was published the same 
year as Radclyffe Hall’s The Well of Loneliness (1928), which focuses on a lesbian 
relationship and in many ways reinforces the connection between same-sex 
desire and loneliness. Yet, simultaneously, the Harlem Renaissance was a time 
of “sexual freedom,” and for African Americans a complicated time in which 
embracing the new norms of American society meant embracing old stereotypes 
from which they formerly tried to distance themselves (Huggins [1971] 2007, 
156-57). Nonsexuality would have been seen as strange to many people, and in 
some cases a source of isolation. But there is no tension here if one understands 
the connection between asexuality and loneliness and homosexuality and loneli- 
ness not as separate entities, but rather as both fitting under the larger umbrella 
of queerness and loneliness. Indeed, one need never choose between one reading 
or another, but might instead understand Home to Harlem as possessing what 
Ela Przybylo and Danielle Cooper might term an asexual resonance, allowing 
readers to see the “ephemeral traces” of Billy’s asexuality rather than needing 
to decide if Billy is a “true asexual” (2014, 305). The cultural context of the 
novel is important, but ultimately remains broad enough to allow for multiple 
valid interpretations. 

Understanding the connection between wolf and loneliness, it becomes 
clearer why Billy might refer to himself as a wolf unprompted on the two occa- 
sions that he does (285, 293). In the first instance, Billy and Jake are having a 
discussion. Billy claims that other Black people in Harlem are “ready to carve 
up one another foh a li'l insignificant humpy,” to which Jake replies that “it’s 
the same ole life everywhere,” regardless of the predominate racial makeup of 
any particular place. Billy then retorts, “But Harlem is the craziest place foh 
that, I bet you, boh [. . .]. so far as I see, and this here wolf has got a big, long 
horeezon. Wese too thick together in Harlem. Wese all just lumped together 
without a chanst to choose and so we nacherally hate one another” (285). Given 
the context of Billy speaking about how systemic injustice leads to violence, 
it would seem odd for Billy to take a moment to comment on his same-sex 
sexual attraction. Yes, the conversation starts off about heterosexuality, but it 
transitions into a commentary on race and class conditions in Harlem. There 
is no clear reason why engaging in sexual relations with men in Harlem would 
give Billy a “big, long horizon,” or preclude him from the “natural hate” that 
he claims Harlemites feel for one another. The loneliness angle (insofar as that 
involves imagining Billy with no partners rather than a partner who happens 
to be a man) makes more sense; a clearer interpretation would be that Billy is 
commenting on how his ability to negotiate loneliness even in the overcrowded 
city gives him an advantage—not to mention that these sorts of questions about 
individuality and city living were central to literary modernism anyway. 
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The final reference to wolves occurs during a discussion between Jake and 
Billy. Jake has just finished singing along with a song at Aunt Hattie’s when 
he says, “I sure don’t feel lak spending a lonesome night this here mahvelous 
night,” to which Billy responds, “Ain’t nobody evah lonely in Harlem that don’t 
wanta be [. . .]. Even your truly lone Wolf ain’t nevah lonesome” (293). Admit- 
tedly, this wording could be Billy saying that he manages to avoid loneliness by 
continually finding new people with whom to have sexual relations, but such 
an interpretation seems incongruous with Billy’s character. Earlier in the novel, 
when Jake says that he has “been running wild in the paddock of the Pennsy” 
ever since he “turn[ed] Congo Rose down,” Billy notes that Jake “sure did breaks 
the sweet-loving haht of Congo Rose” (215). Given Billy’s attention to the 
emotional over the physical, it would seem inconsonant for this same character 
later in the novel to reverse course and promote Jake combatting his loneliness 
through “running wild.” If the reader accepts that Billy’s cure for loneliness is 
not sex (or at least not sex in the way that Jake has thought of it up until that 
point), the reader can then begin to interrogate what exactly it is that makes 
Billy “the happiest, well-feddest wolf in Harlem” (88). Such an interrogation is 
not only central to combatting the stereotype of asexuals as cold, robotic, loner 
figures, but also begins to lead into some of the novel’s politics. 


The Politics of Asexuality 


A general discussion of the benefits and detriments of reading politics into 
sexuality would suggest that any identity can be seen as a political identity, 
but that first, such a claim should come with the acknowledgement that seeing 
asexuality as possessing a predetermined political teleology could come with 
its own set of issues. Scholars such as Breanne Fahs and Ela Przybylo see the 
political potential in asexuality for the way in which “not engaging in sexual- 
ity may link with anarchist politics, separatism, and alternative forms of social 
change,” or in how “it creates a rupture in a system that wishes itself to be 
flawless, exposing through this difference of repetition the contingency of the 
entire sexusocial project” (Fahs 2010, 446; Przybylo 2011, 456). 

However, Megan Milks, explicitly invoking Fahs and Przybylo, cautions 
against reading a specific political teleology into asexuality: 


Asexuality does not entail liberation, nor does it not entail liberation. That 
is not to say that the emergence of asexuality as an identity category and 
community does not warrant politicization; only that, while these kinds 
of politicizations have merit, we must be skeptical of any attempt to make 
asexuality—or sexuality—do this or that. As the asexual person may refuse 
the expectation to “mature” into an assigned sexual futurity, so too may the 
asexual movement refuse the expectation to mature into a particular queer/ 
feminist political futurity (2014, 114-15). 
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Milks’s admonishment to be skeptical of assumptions about what asexuality 
might ultimately become as a political project is important and not dismissible. 
However, there may still be value not only in thinking about the futurity of 
asexuality, but in intentionally pushing its boundaries in one way or another, 
to see what it might yield if nothing else. Such a project is particularly impor- 
tant as a counter to how narratives of nonsexuality already exist as political 
tools to oppress marginalized groups. For example, one might think about how 
hegemonic white supremacist narratives about Mammy’s asexuality connect 
to “erotic nostalgia for domination” (Owen 2018, 71). In short, there is space 
for scholars to see what asexuality becomes, and space for scholars to actively 
theorize and advocate for its movement in a particular direction, even as those 
scholars take care that their framing does not fall into a rhetoric that might 
link various forms of nonsexuality to immaturity. 

It is also necessary to consider the relationship between race and sexual- 
ity. Such an intersectional analysis illuminates the degree to which one might 
recognize not the politics of sexuality itself (i.e., the politics of desire, attraction, 
etc.), but the politics of negotiating sexuality within a larger culture. Focusing 
more specifically on Black asexuality, a poem by Terlona Knife speaks precisely 
to this issue: 


So when I tell you being black 

Not wanting or needing to have sex with you is radical 

Cause this blood has fallen for the name of deviant sexuality for decades 

Since it’s conception 

That I have been bleeding now And bodies like mine 

Blood tied for generations 

Since white people decided they could categorize my blackness I’m taking 
it back 

My asexuality and blackness Are tied together like roots (Knife 2018) 


These lines in Knife’s poem serve as a reminder not only of the radical nature of 
“deviant sexuality,” but also of the fact that “asexuality and blackness Are tied 
together.” The interpellation of the phenotypically Black body occurs together 
with the interpellation of that body’s sexuality, particularly given asexuality’s 
sharp contrast to the typical hypersexualization of the Black body (except, nota- 
bly, in portrayals of the mammy figure). Specifically in regard to Black asexuality, 
Ianna Hawkins Owen, who defines asexuality “as a status of not taking desire 
for granted,” argues that “an asexuality for itself is not interested in visibility for 
its own sake, but ina larger political project aimed at abolishing the problem of 
sexuality as a handmaiden to racial domination” (2014, 131). The attention to 
“an asexuality for itself” and what it is “interested” in clearly marks a distinc- 
tion between an agentless label of sexuality and something much more closely 
tied to discourses of power. This distinction is fundamental to understanding 
the connection between sexuality and politics. Once one separates a person’s 
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sexual orientation and practices from the larger (queer) political project of 
“dismantlling] sexusociety from within,” then and only then might discussion 
of the political implications occur (Flore 2014, 29). 

In this way, the politics of a Black asexuality also become visible. Owen cites 
Charles W. Mills’s The Racial Contract (1997) for its useful definition of whiteness. 
For Mills, there is “being white” with a lowercase w and “being White” with a 
capital W. The former term just refers to phenotypic traits that society might 
refer to as white, but for the latter term, Mills says, “by unquestioningly ‘going 
along with things,’ by accepting all the privileges of whiteness with concomitant 
complicity in the system of white supremacy, one can be said to have consented 
to Whiteness” (1997, 106, 107). Or, as Mills states later, “Whiteness is not really 
a color at all, but a set of power relations” (127). Yet might one also flip Mills’s 
formulation and consider a distinction between blackness and Blackness? In 
many ways, whatever one might say about blackness or Blackness is already 
overdetermined by Whiteness. However, the very process of imagining a form 
of Blackness that is not overdetermined by Whiteness is itself a liberatory move. 
To this end, one might suggest that black could refer to the phenotype (hence 
one might say phenotypic Blackness), and Black could refer to, for example, a 
commitment to an antiracist set of power relations. Antiracism, of course, can 
mean a lot of things, but for the purposes of this article, the most important 
aspect of it is the resistance to the way that capitalism overpacks phenotypically 
Black bodies into urban centers to maximally exploit their labor. 

Furthermore, if one accepts this race argument, then one can perhaps also 
understand sexuality in a similar way. Of course, the power structures that govern 
racial hierarchy are substantively different than the ones that govern forms of 
sexual control, and such a shifting of Mills’s formulation from Whiteness to 
Blackness and now entirely out of the realm of race represents a significant move. 
Anti-Blackness and compulsory sexuality, even if “tied together like roots” in 
some respects, are in certain significant ways entirely separate. In other words, 
the move from race to sexuality is not an implication that both forms of identity 
are equivalent, but instead an acknowledgment that they are intersecting parts 
of identity, and as such have at least some overlap. Specifically, the thread by 
which such a shift might occur is again the focus on the relationship between 
identity and power structure, and the liberatory potential of considering how 
identity might function rather than only how it does function. As Sally Haslanger 
encourages theorists to ask what we want race and gender to be, one might add 
sexuality as well (2012, 246). Such a claim opens myriad questions between 
these two ways of considering identity: must one be black to be Black, or ace 
to be Ace? For what it is worth, Mills waffles on this question, offering only 
that, because of racism and white privilege, political identity exceeding skin 
color “can usually be only partial” (1997, 107). Why usually and not always is a 
point that perhaps remains underdeveloped, but Mills’s claim that “all peoples 
can fall into Whiteness under the appropriate circumstances” leaves open the 
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possibility that political identity does have the potential to completely exceed 
skin color (128). Connecting this point back to sexuality, all of this is to say that 
being ace could refer to an orientation that society might refer to as asexual (i.e., 
the AVEN definition), and being Ace could refer to having the specific politics 
that align with radically challenging the oppressive force of sexusociety that 
represents “the incredibly central roles sexuality and ‘sex’ play in our society” 
(Przybylo 2011, 446). At least, this way seems to be the clearest for understand- 
ing any potential relationship that asexuality could have to power relations. If 
one accepts these claims about sexuality and race, then it is possible to arrive at 
the outline of a Black Ace politics that challenges both racism and sexusociety, 
as well as the intersections between those categories. 

Having established a general outline of Black Ace politics, it becomes 
clearer how such a politics fights both racism and sexusociety by standing in 
fundamental opposition to the idea of social reproduction—“the reproduction 
of the conditions of production”—on which capitalism rests (Vogel [1983] 2013, 
144). For one, this theorization would mean that Black Ace politics are inher 
ently anti-capitalist, which aligns with McKay’s own politics at the time he wrote 
Home to Harlem. Gary E. Holcomb has already noted McKay’s “participation in 
radical politics, both Black Marxism as well as pluralistic leftism” (2007, 714). 
For Holcomb, McKay’s major contribution is that he couples “black homosexual 
subculture [, . .] with the acceptable proletariat, the heterosexed working classes,” 
and thus “radically revises twentieth-century Marxism to include those who 
would be in traditional Marxist terms perceived as criminal subclass, thus 
making a major contribution to what Cedric Robinson terms ‘Black Marxism’” 
(Holcomb, 724). While my reading is also a queer reading, it should not imply 
that society subjects either ace or celibate folk as a “criminal subclass” in the 
same way that those who engage in same-sex sexual relations face subjection. 
However, McKay also does not attempt to reclaim ace/celibate people, but rather 
simply operationalizes asexuality to contrast against the metaphorical insatiable 
lust of capitalism.° That is to say, to the extent that one can read Billy as Ace, 
it nevertheless is an underdeveloped portrayal of asexuality. However one reads 
Billy, McKay never reveals what he actually does when he is not in the scene. 

In any case, this linkage of resistance to capitalism and sexusociety, while 
most strongly embodied in the relatively static character of Billy, is perhaps most 
visible through Billy’s influence on Jake and his more dynamic character arc. 
Over the course of the novel, Jake realizes that he does not gain satisfaction 
from the reproducible/reproductive commodification of sex via the services 
of sex workers—that is, the turning of sex into “a product [. . |] transferred to 
another, whom it will serve as a use value, by means of an exchange” (Marx, 
30). Central to this idea is the role of capital in turning sex into something 
that can be commodified, and chapter two of Home to Harlem opens fittingly 
with a discussion of money: “Jake was paid off. He changed a pound note he 
had brought with him. He had fifty-nine-dollars. From South Ferry he took an 
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express subway train for Harlem. Jake drank three Martini cocktails with cherries 
in them. The price, he noticed, had gone up from ten to twenty-five cents” (10). 
Toward the end of the chapter, Jake buys the services of a sex worker: “After Jake 
had paid for his drinks, that fifty-dollar note was all he had left in the world. 
He gave it to the girl” (14). The purchase of the services of a sex worker both 
represents the way in which capitalism can commodify women and sex, but 
also is the reader’s first clue that sex is not the key to what Audre Lorde calls 
an “internal sense of satisfaction” (2007, 54). On the contrary, Jake’s experi- 
ence with this sex worker, Felice, leaves him deeply unsatisfied, as he does not 
experience any of the sensations of replenishment or deep sharing that Lorde 
discusses, nor at this point of the novel does he discover the “capacity for joy” 
that he will come closer to discovering by the novel’s end (Lorde, 54, 56). In 
the same way that Georg Lukacs describes how “the worker loses contact with 
the finished product and his work is reduced to the mechanical repetition of a 
specialised set of actions,” so too has society reduced sex to a reproductive form 
of labor, and changed it from something ideally emerging from genuine desire, 
to something emerging from machinic necessity ([1923] 1971, 88).° That the fifty 
dollars is “all [Jake] had left in the world” and that he trades it away for one 
night of pleasure-seeking foreshadows the unsustainability of such a lifestyle. 

Toward the middle of the novel, when Billy points out that Jake broke 
Congo Rose’s heart, Jake replies that he “had to quit her or she would have made 
me either a no-count or [. . .] bad” (215). However, eventually Jake begins to 
come around, closer to Billy’s position, as he considers settling down (although 
he can only do so in a sexual context of thinking about Felice, the first sex 
worker he pays in the novel), reflecting: 


Maybe if he found her again—it would be better than just running wild 
around like that. Thinking honestly about it, after all, he was never satisfied 
flopping here and sleeping there. It gave him a little cocky pleasure to brag 
of his conquests to the fellows around the bar. But after all the swilling and 
boasting, it would be a thousand times nicer to have a little brown woman of 
his own to whom he could go home and be his simple self with. Lay his curly 
head between her brown breasts and be fondled and be the spoiled child that 
every man loves sometimes to be when he is all alone with a woman. That 
he could never be with the Madame Lauras. They expected him always to 
be the prancing he-man. Maybe it was the lack of a steady girl that kept him 
running crazy around. Boozing and poking and rooting around, jolly enough 
all right, but not altogether contented (212-13). 


This quote seems much more in line with Billy’s earlier assertion that he 
“wouldn’t know ’bout .. . the young gals them exposing them legs a theirs” 
and yet, he “ain’t never lonesome.” Here, Jake too seems to realize that he can 
find happiness without engaging in the particular form of sexuality that he had 
been before—namely, commodified sexuality that emphasized the sex at the 
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expense of intimacy. Continuing this arc, Jake, after singing along with some 
music at Aunt Hattie’s with Billy, says he does not want to spend the night 
alone, and when Billy says no one in Harlem has to be lonely, Jake says, “But 
I want something as mahvelous as mah feelings” (293), and that he “don’t feel 
like the Congo tonight” (294). Such dialogue stands in contrast with the Jake 
that McKay has presented up to this point, who would never question the valid- 
ity of curing loneliness by acquiring a sex worker’s services, and who does not 
openly express concern about his feelings. Still, the revelation is incomplete, 
as Jake then heads off to Sheba Palace before meeting another woman (297). 

However, the final chapter, titled “The Gift that Billy Gave,” includes Jake’s 
final epiphany on the nature of love and sex. After Jake had to pull out a gun 
to defend himself against a razor-wielding Zeddy after Zeddy assaulted Felice, 
Jake thinks to himself: 


Why should love create terror? Love should be joy lifting man out of the 
humdrum ways of life. He had always managed to delight in love and yet steer 
clear of the hate and violence that govern it in his world. His love nature 
was generous and warm without any vestige of the diabolical or sadistic. Yet 
here he was caught in the thing that he despised so thoroughly (326, 328). 


Essentially, Jake is upset to realize that he has been caught up in the sexual 
violence that he critiqued earlier in the novel. Sexual violence is the proper term 
too, for although Jake couches the violence in the language of love, Jake does not 
seem to see Felice as more than a so-called prostitute. He talks about her with the 
same language of ownership that Zeddy does—“She’s mah woman”—and only 
seems interested in protecting her because he “knowed her long before [Zeddy]” 
(326). There is no real sense that Jake loves Felice, but only instead that he has 
finally seen an opportunity to settle down. When Jake thinks momentarily that 
Felice has abandoned him just before their plan to move to Chicago, Jake says 
in anger, “Whar’s the little hussy?” (338), which implies that he does not care 
about her so much as he cares about owning and controlling her. With that 
said, Jake has still experienced a substantial change in character, as even the 
thought of settling down would not have seemed an option for him before. In 
this sense, one can read the “gift that Billy gave” not only as being the gun he 
gave Jake in an earlier scene, but also the ability to understand Billy’s asexual 
orientation toward the world, and to see Felice not just as a single-use sexual 
commodity, but as a person worth investing in. Such a reading is not to suggest 
that allosexuality is devoid of intimacy, but rather that specifically within his 
arc of the novel, Jake seemed to need to understand Billy’s nonsexuality in 
order to see an escape from the commodification of sex. For the reader, such 
an orientation also serves as a metonym for the larger escape from capitalism. 

Regardless of what one thinks about the implied long-term sustainability of 
Jake and Felice’s relationship, the aforementioned quote about Jake being “jolly 
enough all right, but not altogether contented” with running around with sex 
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workers provides a new context to Billy’s earlier line about being “the happiest, 
well-feddest wolf in Harlem.” Scholars have traditionally interpreted the line 
as meaning that Billy is also allosexual, but Jake’s revelation can perhaps also 
be a revelation for the reader, that, as Audre Lorde argues, internal satisfaction 
and being “well-fed” need not necessarily mean a proliferation of sex. (Such a 
realization is one that may at once be obvious and simultaneously obscured by 
the fog of sexusociety.) After all, in terms of the novel’s sexual violence, Billy 
“nevah gets mixed up with—in scraps like that,” which in the context of the 
scene in which the quotation occurs (particularly the verbal hitch present in 
the line) implies that, yes, Billy does not commit sexual violence, but more 
importantly that he is not even in sexual situations in the first place (330). Now 
with a glimpse of Billy’s asexual orientation toward the world, the reader is free 
to ask what Billy does do that makes him so satisfied. McKay, however, reveals 
little about Billy, and never says how he finds happiness. 

Thinking of what to do with this absence, Elizabeth Hanson’s aforemen- 
tioned idea about “asexual erasure” is once again useful: “We are disposed to deal 
with absences of any kind by installing content in them in order to recuperate 
them as presences—a process that makes asexuality difficult to articulate, and 
conversely, the only means by which it can be articulated” (2014, 344). An 
example of this recuperation comes from Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick’s Epistemology 
of the Closet (1990). In her text, Sedgwick analyzes Henry James’s 1903 novella 
“The Beast in the Jungle,” acknowledging in it a “lack [. . ] of an embodied 
male-homosexual thematics” and the “thematics of absence” within the story, 
yet she still ultimately finds it to be an expression of a “liminal presence” of 
“embodied male-homosexual thematics” (201). Such a reading is not necessarily 
incorrect, but it does demonstrate the erasure of other ways to read absence that 
occur when one cannot escape the “homo/heterosexual” binary that Sedgwick 
describes throughout the book. However, if one sits with absence and takes it 
as just that—an absence—then often one can see additional potential read- 
ings. In the case of Home to Harlem, one can see how Billy’s refusal of sexuality 
becomes a mode of resistance. Because McKay has taken such pains to show how 
capitalism makes sex into just another commodity among others, the realization 
that sex does not (always) lead to satisfaction also comes with the revelation 
that capitalism also does not (always) lead to happiness. From there, the reader 
can begin to question the larger organization of society, and to “scrutinize all 
aspects of our existence, forcing us to evaluate those aspects honestly in terms 
of their relative meaning within our lives” (Lorde, 57). McKay likely intends 
for such a scrutiny to fall specifically onto capitalism. 

In this regard, sexual commodification as a metonym for the larger ways 
in which capitalism does violence to human relations becomes clearest with a 
final reflection on Zeddy. If the twin vices McKay frames in the novel are sex 
(as presented) and capital, then Zeddy is addicted to both: 
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Up in Yonkers Zeddy was endeavoring to overcome his passion for gambling 
and start housekeeping with a steady home-loving woman. He was beginning 
to realize that he was not big enough to carry two strong passions, each pull- 
ing him in opposite directions. Some day a grandson of his born in Harlem 
might easily cope with both passions, might even come to sacrifice woman 
to gambling. But Zeddy himself was too close to the savage swell of life (238). 


Zeddy almost comes to the realization that Billy seemingly already has and 
that Jake nearly comes to by the end. However, he ultimately does not, ending 
the novel wielding a razor blade against both Felice and Jake—although he 
does later apologize and acknowledge that violence will not get him even the 
temporary happiness he searches for, let alone anything long-term (333). Still, 
if “Zeddy, the ape” represents the animalistic desire for sex and money, then his 
stoppage by “the gift that Billy gave” aligns well with Audre Lorde’s argument 
that acknowledging the flaws of particular patriarchal forms of pleasure-seeking 
is the first step to a larger reform of society (McKay, 53). 

I now turn more explicitly to connecting my reading of Home to Harlem 
to Audre Lorde’s discussion of the erotic in “Uses of the Erotic: The Erotic as 
Power” and other works. First, it is important to note that the application of 
Lordean erotics to male characters should not deny the significance of Lorde 
centering her discussion explicitly around women. However, such an applica- 
tion should reveal the utility of Lorde’s terms even while stretching them past 
their original limits. Fundamentally, Home to Harlem is, through the current 
lens of my argument, the story of Jake’s revelation via Billy’s influence that the 
commodification of sex does not make him happy. For Lorde, the erotic “is an 
internal sense of satisfaction to which, once we have experienced it, we know 
we can aspire.” It “is not a question only of what we do; it is a question of how 
acutely and fully we can feel in the doing” (54). In that way, one can see how 
Lorde’s erotics have parallels with the aspects of Home to Harlem so far discussed 
in terms of Billy influencing Jake to not be content with the commodification 
of sex and to seek something that leaves him more satisfied. By deemphasizing 
commodified sex “as the most deep, meaningful, or erotic activity out there,” 
Jake can begin to ask more profound questions about what exactly will bring 
him satisfaction (Przybylo 2019, 23): 


As we begin to recognize our deepest feelings, we begin to give up, of neces- 
sity, being satisfied with suffering and self-negation, and with the numbness 
which so often seems like their only alternative in our society. Our acts against 
oppression become integral with self, motivated and empowered from within. 
In touch with the erotic, I become less willing to accept powerlessness, or those 
other supplied states of being which are not native to me, such as resignation, 
despair, self-effacement, depression, self-denial (Lorde [1978] 2007, 58). 
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Through this lens, one might also see how Jake’s realization that commodified 
sex leaves him unsatisfied serves as his own use of the erotic. 

On the other hand, if one reads the novel through the lens of Kobena 
Mercer’s argument, a somewhat different interpretation becomes possible. Mercer 
does not place his focus exclusively on women, so there is no perfect one-to-one 
contrast of Lorde and Mercer, but there is still utility in holding up Lordean 
erotics to Mercer’s views on the relationship of Black desire and politics. Mercer, 
discussing how Black masculinity gets taken up in British society through 
dominant and alternative readings, starts with a discussion of gay pornography 
and moves to comment on how attempts to reclaim a specific vision of Black 
masculinity can lead to the introduction of misogyny and homophobia into 
Black social justice movements. Thinking about this interplay between sexuality 
and organizational politics, and of direct relevance to my own argument, Mercer 
contends that “questions of sexuality, pleasure and desire have always been on 
the black political agenda insofar as our aspirations—for freedom—have always 
found cultural forms of expression” (1994, 140). This quote places freedom as the 
ultimate aspiration of Black politics, a claim that dates back at least to Robert 
B. Stepto’s assertion that “the primary pre-generic myth for Afro-America is 
the quest for freedom and literacy” (1979, ix). Mercer then turns his discus- 
sion to thinking about the cultural importance of Black musicians who “play 
with” and “theatricalize” masculinity, such as Little Richard, George Clinton, 
and Prince, and concludes that these men demonstrate that “our pleasures are 
political” (141). If one sees Black political teleology as centered around freedom, 
and Black pleasure as inherently political, then in this way, Mercer argues that 
for Black people there is a distinct relationship between pleasure and freedom. 

Such an assertion is probably not too controversial, but what happens 
when asexuality becomes the lens through which to consider pleasure? Asexual 
people certainly can and do find pleasure in life. However, when Mercer blends 
“sexuality, pleasure and desire,” there is a risk that asexuality (and nonsexual- 
ity generally) may implicitly be absent from his formulation. Mercer does not 
preclude various forms of nonsexuality from his argument, but neither does he 
spend any time thinking about what such an inclusion might look like or how it 
would speak to his intervention. Regardless of intent, by excluding nonsexuali- 
ties from his analysis, one might say that Mercer renders asexuality incapable 
of being political at best, and as being antifreedom at worst. Because Mercer 
restricts his uptake of the queer to more legibly gay aesthetics, the question of 
where asexuality fits into his formulation of queer politics remains. 

However, with Lorde, no such questioning is necessary, for Lorde does not 
make any assumptions about what will produce pleasure. This point of division 
between Lorde and Mercer reflects neatly my interpretation of Home to Harlem: 
Mercer (as well as scholars such as Nero, Spencer, Schwarz, and Holcomb) 
represents Zeddy, assuming that Billy’s being happy and well-fed must necessarily 
refer to allosexual pleasures and desires. In contrast, as Ela Przybylo notes, the 
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asexual reading of Billy would be more in line with Lordean erotics’ refusal to 
“bind emotional depth and intimate relating to sex,” noting only that Billy has 
apparently found a mode of happiness that has made him challenge the status 
quo of his Harlem environment, regardless of what that mode of happiness is 
(Przybylo 2019, 22). However, Mercer may still have a valuable point not made 
in Lorde’s essay, which is his explicit inclusion of race. Mercer criticizes the way 
“in which sexual politics is narrowed down first to sexuality, then to the self,” 
saying “that this ‘selfcenteredness’ is a characteristic of white sexual politics, 
or rather it is an interpretation of ‘the personal is political’ which is made in a 
highly individualistic manner that tends to exclude questions of race because 
it is so preoccupied with ‘self’ at the expense of the ‘social’” (Mercer, 148). 
Based on the normal depth on issues of race present in much of Lorde’s other 
writing—her explicit references to race and racism in “Uses of the Erotic” are 
relatively brief—she would likely agree with Mercer’s critique of those who 
would use “the personal is political” to exclude race, making it all the more 
productive to put these texts in conversation. Whereas Lorde says that the 
pursuit of happiness (i.e., the material and political changes made in order to 
foster satisfaction) is political for the way it challenges the status quo, Mercer 
might add the additional point that, for Black people, even the expression of 
that pursuit (i.e., the mere acknowledgement that Black people can experience 
satisfaction) can be just as subversive for how the expression of Black pleasure 
is something that tends to fall under social erasure. 

Such a concept relates to Fred Moten’s idea of Blackness as a “testament to 
the fact that objects can and do resist” given that capitalism objectifies pheno- 
typically Black bodies to the point where mere forms of speech and performance 
take on a revolutionary “power to speak and to break speech” (2003, 1, 17). In 
the same way that Moten’s argument about Black aurality “is the story of how 
apparent nonvalue functions as a creator of value,” and “also the story of how 
value animates what appears as nonvalue,” one can read the Black sexuality 
of Home to Harlem as how asexuality functions as the creator of revolutionary 
value, and how revolutionary value animates asexuality (18). Such themes are, 
furthermore, linked, since capitalism relies not only on commodification, but 
also on the reproducibility of such commodification, also known as social repro- 
duction (i.e., machines that one can replace once they break, and workers that 
one can replace when they lose their productive value—the logical conclusion 
of Marx’s idea of a “redundant population of labourers” [443]). 

Such a claim does not discount that capitalism also labels phenotypically 
Black people “as excessively sexual and lascivious and thus in need of ‘popula- 
tion management’”—particularly at the time when the novel was published, 
when eugenics was a popular idea and practice (Przybylo 2019, 16). Capitalism 
indeed leverages biopolitical forces to maintain the most efficient environment 
for reproduction. Ultimately, however, capitalism is always about reproduction 
and growth, even if such reproduction is not encouraged without limit or violent 
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control. If one sees how capitalism commodifies the phenotypically Black body 
through converting it into a reproductive machine, then one can also see how 
Black Ace politics might serve as resistance to these tenets of commodification 
and social reproduction in the way that it rejects both the commodification of 
sex (a basis of biological reproduction) and the socioeconomic conditions of 
capitalism that foster such a commodification in the first place. 

This theorization is not to say that all Black ace people share a particular 
brand of politics, but rather that it is important to pay attention to Billy’s poten- 
tially asexual pursuit of pleasure. Particularly since Billy is Black, assuming, 
uncritically, that he is allosexual risks doing a double disservice: one, it falls into 
the stereotype of hypersexualizing the Black male, and two, it prematurely and 
unnecessarily limits the myriad ways in which the expression of Black pleasure 
can occur. Limiting Black pleasure in this way is particularly harmful because, 
as already noted, Black pleasure serves as a political tool for challenging the 
status quo both in its very expression as well as in how it challenges capital- 
ism’s tendency to push toward less pleasurable (or what is often rebranded as 
efficient or productive) states. Although it is a mistake to automatically equate 
asexuality with a particular brand of politics, in a case study like this one, where 
scholars know that McKay was a practicing communist, it becomes fruitful 
to consider how Home to Harlem’s potential nonsexualities become political. 
Specifically, the asexual reading allows one to neatly see the metaphor McKay 
draws between sex and capitalism. The escape from capitalism then, much like 
Jake’s escape from his habit of acquiring the services of sex workers, derives first 
from a recognition of the omnipresence of commodification. In the Lordean 
sense, once one accepts that there can be things that enable more satisfaction 
than simple consumption and (re)production, then one can best consider into 
what modes of life to settle. 


The Possibilities of Absence 


What does the novel say about the best mode of life? The answer to that question 
lies in the mystery running throughout this asexual reading of Home to Harlem. 
Specifically, if Billy is not engaging in Harlem’s prurient aspects, then what is 
he doing to attain satisfaction? There is no answer to this question, but perhaps 
a suggestion—a connection not substantiated with textual evidence, but borne 
out of the fundamental tension of absence. It is the tension between avoiding 
“mak[ing] an absence stand for a (particular kind of) presence” while at the 
same time striving to “articulat[e] [asexuality] beyond negativity and absence” 
(Flore, 25; Hanson, 358). In short, it is the tension of finding best practices for 
dealing with absence. In the case of Home to Harlem, an examination of McKay’s 
views of the real-life celibate figure of Father Divine may shed some light on 
the subject. According to Benjamin Kahan, “perhaps no Harlem Renaissance 
figure understood Divine’s significance more than Claude McKay” (2013, 87). 
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Neither Home to Harlem nor the character Billy likely found their inspiration in 
Father Divine, as “Divine did not become a sensation until December 1931,” and 
there seems to be no evidence that he was on McKay’s radar in 1928 (Kahan, 
83). However, Father Divine’s views on sexuality and politics that ultimately 
“fascinated and repelled” McKay perhaps also existed as a fascination/concern 
for McKay in the writing of Home to Harlem (Kahan, 87). 

Father Divine, who moved to New York City in 1915 and achieved the 
height of his fame during the Great Depression, was known principally for 
two things (Weisbrot 1983, 3, 4). One was that he “believed he was God,” and 
the other was his “emphasis on celibacy,” as “he organized his followers into 
communal interracial celibate living situations” (Kahan, 82). McKay certainly 
felt impassioned about Divine thinking that he was God, feeling a sense of shame 
that people would believe him, but also acknowledging that he “has achieved 
signal success as God by outlawing from his extensive Kingdom of Peace the 
complex realities which harass men in the everyday world” of which complex 
realities the first McKay lists is “sex” (McKay 1940, 45). From this statement it 
becomes clear that, as Kahan implies, some of McKay’s fascination also had to 
do with the political potential he saw in “celibate attachability,” at least insofar 
as sex (or the lack thereof) was on his mind (Kahan, 91). 

Father Divine was a figure who, according to Kahan’s research, sought to 
“[counter] dehumanizing depictions of black sexuality with celibacy” (Kahan, 
86). Divine understood society’s linkage of Blackness to “hypersexuallity]” and 
“animality’—as demonstrated most visibly through how “lynching eroticized 
the black male”—and he saw the solution to this problem as being the inten- 
tional desexualization of Blackness (85, 86). In a potentially radical version of 
how “some hypersexualized groups have tried to claim access to the normal by 
emphasizing their nonsexuality,” Father Divine attempted to achieve his goal 
through creating celibate, interracial communities, where community members 
could pool their resources and use their various forms of privilege to gain mate- 
tial benefit (e.g., white community members could negotiate for better housing 
due to their ability to avoid the various racist practices of the time) (Gupta, 
146; Kahan, 91). One of McKay’s fascinations with Divine was that, in terms 
of addressing Black poverty, McKay saw the Harlem Renaissance as offering 
only “an aesthetic solution,” whereas he saw Divine as offering an “economic 
solution.” Specifically, McKay appreciated “Divine’s celibate economics [that] 
enable[d] him to forge an alternative kinship based on communal enterprise 
that not only subsist[ed] but thrive[ed] in Harlem” (Kahan, 88).’ 

Although perhaps not a perfect mode of communism, the communal living 
and working situation certainly resembled communism in its sharing of prop- 
erty and its attempt to provide some sort of humanity to its members in the 
face of a racist society, and so it does make sense why it would intrigue McKay. 
Additionally, Billy’s own communist politics make it possible to link him to 
Father Divine. In one scene closer to the end of Home to Harlem, an unidentified 
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man “lunges out and socks” another man whom Billy describes as a “prof” who 
frequently hangs out “on the Avenue handing out the big stuff” about Black 
rights, international politics, and bolshevism. Upon witnessing the assault, 
Billy punches the unidentified man in the face before pulling out his gun. Billy 
adds as an addendum to this story that he always carries his gun with him 
because he believes that Harlem is filled with people like the assailant (286). It 
is probably no coincidence that Billy avenges the Bolshevist professor, which 
implies some level of shared political commitment with him. It is probably not 
a random act of violence that led the man to assault the professor; more likely, 
it was motivated at least in part by the inflammatory language he was using. 
That Billy identifies the assailant as “crazy-bad” could simply refer to the fact 
that he had just committed an assault, but more likely has at least something to 
do with the context of the scene. In short, McKay undoubtedly was intentional 
in writing this scene the way that he did. 

Here is normally where a close reading of the text would go, to explain the 
reason why McKay would present the scene that way. It would explicate how 
Billy’s “well-fed” nature comes from his political commitment. It would show how 
this moment connects to other moments in the novel using textual analysis. It 
would conclude that Billy feeds himself through some form of celibate communal 
politics intent on fostering revolutionary ideology. Or, perhaps a close reading, 
drawing from Milks’s reading of Bartleby as asexual, would conclude that Billy 
quite literally does nothing, and in doing nothing simply refuses to take part 
in the capitalist machine and engages in “the polemical act of withholding his 
labor” (Milks, 105; Ngai 2005, 1).° 

However, McKay leaves such readings just out of reach. To the extent 
that readers might see Billy as ace, he adopts an alternate version of what 
Ianna Hawkins Owen might call a “declarative silence.” For Owen, the figure 
of Mammy enacts a declarative silence in that she “recognises her capacity 
to testify (her first agentive act) and withholds it (her second agentive act)” 
(2018, 81). Billy is not silent in a literal sense, but despite being given several 
opportunities to testify about just what exactly he does throughout the novel, 
his words continuously withhold any definitive meaning, always remaining open 
to asexual resonances by eluding transparency. And yet, such elusivity may be 
possibility in disguise, and therefore might be what is most hopeful of all. The 
possibility present is that there is a way to make ourselves “well-fed” that is 
outside of capitalism, and for those in the ace community, outside of sex, but 
it does not mandate what that way is. Just as Father Divine’s oath of celibacy 
was subject to heavy skepticism, so too is the sexual orientation of many Black 
ace people (Kahan, 82). Yet Billy may serve as an inspiration to simply tell the 
nonbelievers—those who cannot fathom not experiencing attraction, not engag- 
ing in sex, or being happy about all of it—that “a wolf is all right if he knows 
the jungle,” whatever that jungle may look like. Perhaps the same sentiment 
will serve as a guide in the often-unimaginable escape from capitalism as well. 
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Notes 


1. Many words associated with sexuality will, to at least some, have a moralistic 
and judgmental quality to them; lurid is one such word, and there may be more spread 
throughout this article. This phenomenon is in no way an attempt on my part of 
condemn allosexuality, but rather an unavoidable matter of linguistics. There simply are 
few if any words that will strike all readers as being objective descriptors of sexuality. I 
have, however, made a deliberate effort to use the most sex-positive language possible. 

2. Kahan focuses on celibacy but does not conflate it with asexuality, instead 
suggesting that the two categories are distinct but do “overlap” (152). 

3. For more, see Cerankowski and Milks (2010), Chasin (2013), and Przybylo (2011). 

4. Many critics point to a scene in which Billy is at the cabaret known as the 
Congo with “a longshoreman and a straw-colored boy who was a striking advertisement 
of the Ambrozine Palace of Beauty” as evidence that Billy is a “wolf” and the boy is his 
“fairy.” McKay describes the boy as “made up with high-brown powder, his eyebrows 
were elongated and blackened up, his lips streaked with the dark rouge so popular in 
Harlem, and his carefully straightened hair lay plastered and glossy.” However, Rose, an 
entertainer at the Congo, then claims that the boy is her dancing partner and the two 
proceed to dance together ([t928] 1987, 91-94). Asserting same-sex attraction on Billy’s 
part could offer a way to read this somewhat ambiguous scene, but such an assertion 
seems not to address the presence of the longshoreman, how Rose and the boy proceed 
to dance, or Billy’s lack of interaction with the boy. 

5. Most critics who consider McKay’s own sexual orientation conclude that he 
was likely bisexual. Most of the evidence for this assertion comes from Wayne Cooper's 
biography on McKay, and written and verbal conversations Cooper cited with people 
who knew McKay firsthand. For more, see Cooper (1987). Such a point is relevant 
since I do not mean to imply here that McKay was an asexual author trying to do a 
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positive asexual portrayal for his audience. At the same time, it does not foreclose the 
possibility of an asexual reading, since meaning can exist separate from an author’s 
identity or intention. 

6. This is not to say that sex before capitalism was always based on consensual 
desire, but it is to say that capitalism has, apparently, made sex worse, particularly for 
women. For more, see Ghodsee (2018). 

7. One interesting point about this notion of “celibate attachability” and its rela- 
tionship to “celibate economics” is how it is not, or at least should not be, necessary. In 
other words, there is no reason a community of people would need to remain celibate 
in order to pool their resources and work together. However, what this point highlights 
is the public perceptions of sex and sexuality at the time. McKay himself pointed out 
that “what appears most ridiculous to the outside world is the secret of [Father Divine’s] 
success and the source of his strength. By outlawing sex from his kingdom he neutral- 
ized the unsavory popular reaction which is the inevitable concomitant of intimate 
association between colored and white persons” (1940, 71). Because people naturally 
assume that any gathering of people over a long enough period of time must be sexual, 
Father Divine (whether being truthful or not) had to make the primary emphasis be 
that his community was not. 

8. Bartleby is a character in Herman Melville's short story “Bartleby, the Scrivener.” 
In the story, Bartleby is a copyist who (after some time on the job) refuses to work or 
do much of anything people ask him to do, instead refusing with “the notorious line ‘I 
would prefer not to’”” (Milks, 105). Although Bartleby does technically do things (he has 
a way to get ginger-nuts, for example), characters mostly perceive Bartleby through his 
lack of activity. As a result, they see Bartleby as inscrutable and, as Milks points out, try 
to force him into various forms of sociality in attempts to understand him. Milks reads 
Bartleby as a useful way of thinking about “asexual disinclination” and the “interpretive 
problems that asexuality has posed” to those attempting to understand it (105). 
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Constructions of Asexual Identity in 
China: Intersections of Class, Gender, 
Region of Residence, and Asexuality 


Day Wong and Xu Guo 


In this study, asexuality is transcended beyond the spectrum of desire when defined 
against other identities that offer power, resources, networks, advantages, and disad- 
vantages. Drawing on the insights of intersectional feminism, we use an intersectional 
lens to examine how Chinese assigned-female-at-birth asexuals in different socio- 
economic standings understand and give meanings to asexual identity when they 
navigate marriage and reproductive norms, and other hegemonic representations 
and relations. The paper presents three constructions of asexual identity that are 
derived from different intersectional locations: asexuality as the pinnacle of evolu- 
tionary success; a globalized discourse of asexual pride; and indifference to asexual 
identity. We find that socioeconomic status at the individual and community levels 
contributes to a sense of asexual pride, albeit in different manners, thus legitimizing 
an otherwise unaccepted identity. Nevertheless, there are individuals who cannot 
find pride in their asexual identity. Instead of merely attributing this to oppression, 
an intersectional approach points to other positionings that enable personal agency. 
In doing so, we can facilitate a more inclusive and accurate portrayal of globalized 
asexualities. We also propose that the interplays between resistance and hegemony 
and inclusion and exclusion are elucidated when asexuality is analyzed through the 
interactions of social identities. 


Keywords: Asexual / China / class / gender / globalization / identity / inter- 
sectionality / sexualities 


There is a limited but growing body of literature on the extensive diversity 
within the asexual population and the ways that asexuals use different identity 
categories to position themselves. However, research on the multifaceted nature 
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of asexuality has mainly focused on the spectrum of desire and largely neglected 
the intersectional experiences of asexuals. We argue that there are limitations 
to understanding the construction of identity without careful consideration of 
the ways that asexuality interacts with other identities, such as gender and social 
class, in the meaning-making process. Drawing on the insights of intersectional 
feminism, this paper discusses how particular intersectional locations are associ- 
ated with differential access to privileges, resources, advantages, and disadvan- 
tages, all of which have impacts on constructing identities and navigating social 
norms. Asexuality raises questions about the normative conceptions of how sex 
is practiced and the relationships that are formed around such practices, thus 
establishing subversion possibilities of hegemonic norms. We argue that some 
forms of resistance may rely on hegemonic social relations and reinscribe them. 
Only by analyzing asexuality through the intersectionality of social identities 
can this play between resistance and hegemony be revealed. 

The globalization of (a)sexual identities has fostered aspiration among 
people across the world, including in China, to pursue an independent (a)sexual 
lifestyle. Models of identity formation tend to present a linear progression of the 
various stages from awareness of difference and confusion to the last stage of 
coming out and the stabilization of sexual identity. These models are now widely 
circulated as a result of economic and cultural globalization. However, they are 
criticized for their risk of reifying an exclusionary narrative rooted in Eurocentric 
experiences. As such, this study seeks to offer a nuanced, contextualized, and 
actor-focused account of the constructions of asexual identities in contemporary 
China. It emphasizes various local and global forces, including the imperative 
of heterosexual marriage, the retreat of the state in providing welfare for the 
elderly, and the promotion of eugenics, to name a few. In response, this article 
calls for a critical and intersectional approach to asexuality that would provide 
a more inclusive and accurate portrayal of globalized asexualities. 

We apply a mixed-methods approach, which includes field participation, 
in-depth interviews, a questionnaire, and analysis of online materials, to examine 
the intersectional experiences of class, gender, region of residence, and asexuality 
in contemporary China. We present three constructions of asexual identity borne 
of this work that are derived from different intersectional locations. Shaped by 
a high individual socioeconomic status, the first construction demonstrates how 
portraying asexuality as the pinnacle of evolutionary success makes possible a 
sense of asexual pride. The second construction reflects the globalized discourse of 
pride and the development of a communal identity in metropolitan cities such as 
Beijing. The third construction takes place in a smaller town where the narrator 
is alienated by the asexual community and develops a sense of indifference to 
the asexual identity. This article demonstrates how intersectional locations (e.g., 
gender, socioeconomic status, and region of residence) of being privileged and/ 
or disadvantaged can shape the subjective meanings of asexuality, negotiations 
of social pressure, and imaginings of a happy life. 
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Literature Review 


Intersectionality, a central tenet of feminist thinking, is defined as the mutu- 
ally constitutive relations among social identities (Bowleg 2013; Collins 1990; 
Shields 2008). Gender, sexuality, and class, to name a few, are not independent 
categories that can be simply consolidated to explain lived experiences. Rather, 
they interact and synthesize to create opportunities for different social groups 
or to oppress them. A major goal of intersectionality research has been to make 
visible the interlocking structures of inequality on everyday lives, thus enabling 
the possibility of transforming the matrix of domination (Collins 1990; Cren- 
shaw 1989). Critics of the early formulation of intersectionality caution against 
the quest to identify the most disadvantaged group, because the relative nature 
of privilege and oppression is overlooked (Bandana 2012; Warner and Shields 
2013). Intersectionality can be applied to all identities to show how particular 
intersectional locations create privileges, advantages, and disadvantages that 
result in qualitatively distinct experiences. Critics also draw attention to the 
three distinct but interrelated levels of analysis: symbolic representation, iden- 
tity construction, and inequality-creating social structuring, and argue for the 
importance of addressing their interactions (Winker and Degele 2011). 

Intersectionality enriches studies of identity construction by focusing on 
how social identities gain meaning in relation to one another. The very meaning 
of gay, for instance, can vary when applied to one’s own racial group or social 
class, as compared to another group’s (Bowleg 2012). Damien Riggs (2013) found 
that in an Australian online context, white gay men construct their identities 
by emasculating Asian gay men and portraying them as others. As a result, 
race interacts with gender and sexuality in establishing a hierarchy within gay 
masculinity. Gary Kinsman (2015) argued that class relations shape the material 
basis for erotic possibilities and the formation of sexual identities. Class interacts 
with sexual identity formation in ways that engender particular sexual practices 
and identifications to be associated with particular classes. Donald C. Barrett 
and Lance M. Pollack (2005) asked the question “whose gay community?” in 
their study on the interactions among class, gender, and sexual identification/ 
expression among men who have sex with men. Their findings confirmed that 
higher education and higher income are related to a greater likelihood of gay 
self-labeling and lower odds of being sexually active with women. The authors 
discussed the influence of working-class masculinity standards that require 
demonstration of heterosexual prowess. 

Individuals in China and worldwide are finding hope that the globalization 
of (a)sexual identities will allow them to pursue an independent (a)sexual life- 
style. More contextualized accounts that attend to both local and global forces 
are necessary in order to avoid the risk of valorizing western-style liberation 
as the only progressive trajectory. An intersectional approach moves beyond a 
narrow focus on the metropolitan sexual identity and expressions of gay males to 
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unpack the entanglement of identity formation and the structures of inequality. 
Dana Collins (2005) argued that sexualities are mediated by social class and 
mobility in an ethnographic study of the construction of sexual identities among 
gay-identified young, working-class men in Malate, a neighborhood in Manila 
in the Philippines. Collins’s work found that rather than resonating with the 
global gay, access to desired material, cultural, and social capital is central to 
the making of gay spaces and identity construction. 

To date, there is scant literature addressing the issue of intersectionality 
in identity construction and lived experiences of Chinese sexual minorities. 
Scholars such as Amy Brainer (2017) draw attention to the material dimensions 
of family pressure and support, which show the gendering of family pressure. 
For instance, some homosexual males marry women for economic success and 
recognition of self-accomplishment (Pan, Wu, and Gil 1996), whereas lesbians, 
due to their disadvantaged position in the job market, have less freedom to 
move out of the parental home unless they are married (Kam 2073). Elisabeth 
L. Engebretsen’s Queer Women in Urban China (2014) claims to provide a rare, 
ethnography-based intersectional analysis of the subjectivities of queer women 
in Beijing. The work seeks to demonstrate the ways in which complexities of 
intersectionality, including material, social, and symbolic factors, shape queer 
subjectivity and negotiation of same-sex relationships. However, a potential 
limitation of Engebretsen’s work is the inclusion of a very broad range of differ- 
ent factors, including marital and parenting status, education and job status, 
type of residency, place of origin, age and generation, sexual preference, gender 
roles, and sexual experience in the analysis (Engebretsen 2014, 36), which leads 
to the risk of focusing on individual differences. As such, it is important for 
scholars to think about which differences really matter and the number of such 
differences that should be taken into consideration. 

One of the drawbacks of intersectionality is a potentially endless list of cross- 
cutting positions and the infeasibility of attending analytically to this plurality 
of stances (Anthias 2013). This article foregrounds four main intersectional 
axes of difference that previous research suggests are relevant—class, gender, 
region of residence, and asexuality—and their constitutive relations. Specifi- 
cally, we examine how gender and socioeconomic status at the individual and 
community levels bestow meaning to an emergent asexual identity in China 
and how particular intersectional positions offer advantages, disadvantages, and 
opportunities, leading to inclusions and exclusions. 


Asexuality in China 


Online asexual communities have emerged and flourished in China as asexual- 
ity has gradually become a more prevalent notion globally. The Douban Group 
of Asexuality and the Baidu Post Bar of Asexuality are the two most popular 
Chinese asexual online forums. Established in September 2007, the former is 
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a sister website of the Asexual Visibility and Education Network (AVEN), and 
AVEN’s website links directly to the Douban forum. The Douban Group heav- 
ily relies on AVEN’s resources; its site administrators and some of its users post 
articles on the different orientations of asexual people. As of August 5, 2019, 
Douban had 10,452 followers and Baidu had 16,589, making the latter the largest 
online asexual community in China. Aside from a page for posting on a wide 
range of topics, there is a page for participants to build affiliate groups on the 
site. To date, there are five groups: “Exchange Among Asexuals,” for those who 
seek to understand more about themselves and asexuality; “Selfless Big Love,” 
which welcomes aromantic asexuals; “Asexual But Not Averse,” for those who 
seek friendships; “Platonic Love” for romantic asexuals; and “Married Asexuals.” 

WeChat, a multipurpose Chinese messaging, social media, and mobile 
payment app similar to WhatsApp, also serves as an important platform for 
asexuals to build their communities. Unlike online forums that are open to 
anyone, WeChat groups such as the 203—member asexual group “A Family” 
provide privacy by restricting members. However, WeChat does not allow 
searches for chat groups and each asexual group is administrated indepen- 
dently, so it is difficult to determine the exact number of asexual groups on 
WeChat. Some asexual people create WeChat groups seeking marriage, while 
other groups only permit chatting as friends. Apart from the above-mentioned 
communities, asexual people are also active on various online platforms that 
are predominantly non-asexual, such as Zhihu (the Chinese version of Quora) 
and Sina Weibo (a Chinese equivalent to Twitter or Facebook). 

Lijun Zheng and Yanchen Su recruited asexual participants from the vari- 
ous social networks and carried out the first scientific study on the patterns of 
asexuality among Chinese (Zheng and Su 2018). They found that the asexual 
subjects masturbate less frequently, have less sexual intercourse experience, 
and experience less sexual and romantic attraction in comparison to their 
heterosexual subjects. The study confirmed that “people who experience little 
or no sexual attraction” appropriately define asexuality. At the same time, it 
highlighted the heterogeneity among asexual people based on the homoro- 
mantic participants who reported significantly higher dyadic sexual desire and 
higher frequency of engaging in masturbation as opposed to the heteromantic, 
biromantic, and aromantic participants. 

On the other hand, there is research that departs from studies on asexual- 
identified individuals in the online communities, such as an article by Wong 
(2015), which focused on sexless marriages due to loss of sexual functionality 
as well as sexually apathy due to traumatic experiences. That study argued 
that imaginings of a happy life by Chinese asexuals (broadly defined to include 
nonsexuals) reflect not so much a globalized asexual discourse as the cultural 
resources that are available in China. Cultural narratives of the big family and 
siblinghood provide the language for Chinese asexuals to articulate an ideal 
form of marriage that is not dependent on romantic love between two persons. 
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However, the study was limited by a lack of attention to the impact of social 
class on asexual subjectivities and imaginings of sexless marriage (Wong 2015). 
This study addresses that gap, opening up new avenues for inquiry on asexual- 
ity in nonwestern contexts by taking into account the intersections of gender, 
class, and urban/rural difference, as well as the confluence of global and local 
forces in the construction of asexual identity in China. 


Methods 


This study understands asexuality beyond the spectrum of desire, defining it 
alongside other identities that offer power, resources, networks, advantages, 
and disadvantages. Drawing on the insights of intersectional feminism, we 
use an intersectional lens to examine how Chinese assigned-female-at-birth 
asexuals of different socioeconomic standings understand and assign mean- 
ings to asexual identity when they navigate marriage and reproductive norms 
and other hegemonic representations and relations, including pathologization 
of asexuality. To this end, we conducted a mixed-methods qualitative study of 
self-identified asexuals in China by carrying out field participation, in-depth 
interviews, questionnaires, and analysis of asexual forums, websites, and blogs. 

Social class, which is operationalized as socioeconomic status (SES), is 
typically measured by education, occupation, and income. Drawing on Wong 
et al. (2019), we argue that community SES cannot be neglected in examining 
asexuality, as some regions of China have more resources and institutions that 
promote equal rights and sexual minority identification. That study’s findings 
suggest that men’s identity concerns are mainly influenced by familial and cultural 
factors, whereas women’s are also influenced by region of residence (Wong et al. 
2019). Therefore, aside from an individual’s education level, type of occupation, 
and income level, we also consider the role of region of residence, which is an 
indicator of community SES. 

Our questionnaire covered respondents’ own socioeconomic status, family 
socioeconomic status, family relations and pressures, and attitudes on traditional 
values and sexual identity. The questionnaire design included two measures— 
identity concern and traditional values. We measured identity concern by need 
for acceptance and identity dissatisfaction subscales, comprising a total of 10 
items (see Table 1). The traditional values scale, based on four commonly heard 
sayings in Chinese society, was employed to examine participants’ attitudes 
about marriage, childbearing, filial piety, and women’s value (see Table 2). We 
integrated the questionnaire data and qualitative data in order to offer a more 
accurate, thorough, and nuanced intersectional account of individuals’ identity 
construction. 

We identified three constructions of asexual identity derived from different 
intersectional locations: asexuality as a manifestation of genetic superiority, a 
globalized discourse of asexual pride, and indifference to asexual identity. These 
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Table 1: Identity Concern 








Need for Acceptance Identity Dissatisfaction 
¢ | will never be able to accept my sexual ¢ | wish I were a (sexual) heterosexual. 
orientation until all the people in my life ¢ | am happy being asexual. 
have accepted me. ¢ Asexuals have less contented lives 
¢ | often wonder whether others judge me for compared with heterosexuals. 
my sexual orientation. e If it were possible, I would choose to be 
¢ I cannot feel comfortable knowing that sexual. 
others judge me negatively for my sexual ¢ | am proud to be part of the asexual 
orientation. community. 


¢ | think a lot about how my sexual orientation 
affects the way people see me. 

¢ Being asexual makes me feel insecure around 
sexual people. 





Table 2: Traditional Values 





Traditional Values 





¢ A man should get married when coming of age, and so should a woman. 
¢ There are many ways to be unfilial; the worst is not to have offspring. 

¢ It is unfilial to go against parents’ wishes. 

¢ Without her own child, a woman’s life is incomplete. 





Table 3: Profile of Narrators 





Region of 
Residence 
Romantic Individual (Community Identity Traditional 
Gender Attraction SES SES) Concern Values 





Gina Ciswoman  Heteromantic PhD candidate From Beijing; = = 
with four currently study- 
degrees from _ing in the United 
foreign univer States 
sities; parents 
are senior-level 


intellectuals 

Eugene Transgender Aromantic University Migrant worker 2.4 2 
education; in Beijing 
worker in 


mass media 


Anna Ciswoman  Heteromantic College educa- A small city and 2.6 2 
tion; freelance arural town 
designer 
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three constructions can be treated as ideal types that many real instances might 
approach but cannot be expected to fit exactly into one type or another. We used 
the exemplary narratives of three Chinese asexual online forum participants— 
Gina, Eugene, and Anna—to illustrate these three identity constructions, 
which helped us to understand the one-sided and often mixed aspects of identity 
construction among asexuals in China. Gina did not respond to our invitation 
for an in-depth interview, hence we were not able to compare her identity concern 
and traditional values scores with the other two informants’. Nevertheless, we 
learned from her posts that she is from Beijing, holds four degrees from foreign 
universities, and is currently studying overseas for her doctorate. Table 3 shows 
the three narrators’ individual SES, region of residence (community SES), and 
the mean scores of identity concern and traditional values. 


Gina: Asexuals Are Genetically Superior 


Gina is an active Douban member and also one of the group’s administrators. 
Asa doctoral candidate in medical science, she defines asexuality from a medi- 
cal standpoint: “It is disinterest, and not the inability or a physical deficiency 
to have sex. ... Asexual females are actually sexually mature and have regular 
menstruation periods; the males do not suffer from premature ejaculation or 
impotence, and produce a normal amount of sperm during sex.” She uses a 
metaphor to differentiate asexuality from sexual dysfunction: “It’s like roasted 
meat. People with HSDD (hypoactive sexual desire disorder) can’t digest it at 
all and feel sick after eating it. Asexuals digest the meat well and feel fine after 
eating the meat, but prefer to be a vegetarian.” 

Gina’s definition of asexuality coincides with AVEN’s efforts and some 
of the previously mentioned studies that strived to depathologize asexuality. 
Although such studies contribute to increasing the awareness and acceptance 
of asexuality, they endorse a healthy/sick binary and fail to challenge the medi- 
calization and regulatory regime that govern (a)sexual lives. C) DeLuzio Chasin 
(2013) was critical of the emergence of a real asexual from this constructed 
notion of asexuality in contrast to others whose asexuality cannot be rightly 
articulated—that is, the real asexual who must be mentally stable and physi- 
cally healthy, and not suffer from hormonal imbalance; who cannot be overtly 
repulsed by sex or have ever been abused, and must be old enough to have 
tried to be sexual without success. In other words, as Chasin argued, this faulty 
notion of the real asexual has all the characteristics of the ideal sexual person 
but simply does not enjoy sex (2013). 

In China, the construction of the real asexual has proceeded beyond merely 
positioning asexuality as nonpathological. Holding a firm belief in the superiority 
of asexuals, Gina portrays them as the ultimate perfect individual. She claims 
that asexuals are genetically superior, which ensures excellence in all aspects: 


0, 


“Asexuals are a more highly evolved species than ordinary people”; “the real 
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asexual must be good-looking, intelligent, articulate, and excel at the workplace 
or in school”, and “the real asexual is energetic, agile, healthy, has a longer fertil- 
ity period.” Gina does not ignore asexuality due to physical conditions such as 
impotence or the mental trauma of failed romances, but her theory of genetic 
superiority relegates them to the status of inferior or fake asexuals. 

Gina claims that real asexuals are rare, but that rather than an anomaly, the 
rarity represents the apex of evolutionary success: “Asexuals may only account 
for 1 percent of ordinary people, but among straight A students, there can be 
7 percent to 10 percent. Some in the literature have reported that 15 percent 
of the top male students are asexual.” In providing her observations about the 
gender imbalance in the asexual population, Gina reiterates the definition of 
a real asexual: 


The ratio between males and females is 1 to 5 or 1 to 7. Few males are innately 
asexual. ... Most asexual males are so because they have a physical condition. 
If there are any real asexual males, they are sure to be handsome and intelligent 
because the asexual gene cannot be passed on without a prominent advantage. 
... They have high IQs, so they have less interest in sex. 


Gina’s theory of genetic superiority originates from a society preoccupied 
with producing superior children and preventing genetically unfit individuals 
from reproducing. This quest for the perfect offspring can be traced back to 
the eugenic vision that underpinned China’s one-child policy (1979-2015), 
which aimed to reduce the number of people and to improve the quality of the 
population. This approach is premised on the belief that people are cultivated 
by a range of genetic, environmental, and educational factors (Greenhalgh and 
Winkler 2005, 235). To promote eugenic (i.e., socially desirable) births, medical 
workers and other agents of the state carried out premarital and prenatal testing 
to ensure the genetic soundness of every child (237). In 1993, China proposed a 
controversial eugenics law, spurring international outcry. The law, which was 
renamed the Maternal and Infant Health Care Law in 1994, required those 
with a hereditary, venereal, reproductive, or mental illness to undergo steril- 
ization or an abortion in order to prevent inferior births. The implementation 
of population control legislation worked in tandem with the growth in the 
Chinese consumer economy to intensify parental investment in the health and 
education of their child. Mothers in particular were provided with the knowl- 
edge and techniques for cultivating their child into a healthy, intelligent, and 
well-educated citizen (Greenhalgh and Winkler, 237). This obsessive quest for 
the perfect child permeated throughout society, especially among middle- and 
upper-middle-class urbanites. 

However, if asexuality is considered genetic superiority rather than a defect, 
asexuals cannot be considered genetically unfit for reproducing. According to 
Gina, real asexuals would be gratified about their asexuality and wish to pass 
on that genetic trait. She argues that the ultimate desire is for a warm and 
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harmonious family, and that a marriage has no longevity without a child. She 
strongly recommends that both sexes freeze sperm and eggs as early as possible, 
and that even if one is inclined toward a DINK (dual income, no kids) lifestyle, 
it is important to have a backup plan in the event that one might meet a partner 
who wants children. The theory of a superior gene justifies what is otherwise 
unacceptable in a society preoccupied with creating the perfect offspring. Rather 
than questioning compulsory reproduction in China, the theory affirms the right 
of asexuals to reproduce and serves to assimilate asexuals into the mainstream. 

Although there is no evidence of such in genetics research, some Douban 
members are attracted to the theory of a superior gene because Gina herself is 
the best living proof. She is never shy about her professed superiority, and claims 
to be an example of a real asexual: 


I have four degrees from overseas universities. I’m now a PhD candidate in 
medical science, so I am living proof. .. . The asexual gene has been in my 
family for many generations. My parents are both asexuals and senior-level 
intellectuals; they love each other and live a happy life. All of my family 
members, including me, are good-looking; we're all brilliant and perform far 
better in our studies than anyone else I know. 


Chasin (2013) stated that in western countries, those who are touted as real 
asexuals are typically white, well-educated, and middle or upper-middle class. 
They are more effective at convincing a skeptical audience of asexuality’s exis- 
tence because they have other social identities that are seen as privileged. Gina’s 
educational attainment and social class not only shape her understanding and 
construction of an asexual identity, but also afford her some level of authority 
and credibility in the asexual community. She has over two hundred followers 
on her personal site on Douban who are supportive of her views and either 
believe that they are real asexuals or are convinced by Gina’s supposed academic 
authority. One of her supporters even rebuked a forum participant who ques- 
tioned her: “How dare you challenge her? She’s an expert in asexuality!” Some 
other members find the gene superiority theory ridiculous and argue that the 
asexual orientation is only one of a person’s many traits, but avoid engaging in 
online arguments with Gina and her supporters. 

The intersectional locations of gender, social class, and asexuality can 
further affect one’s imagining of a happy life. Despite the gender imbalance 
in the asexual population, Gina believes that she will excel in every aspect of 
life, find a soulmate, and live happily ever after. She announces confidently and 
optimistically that asexual women ought not find life challenging as they have 
an exceptional appearance, a higher education level, better employment skills, 
and higher income than non-asexual women, and hence that many heterosexual 
men are willing to marry them even if they are aware of their asexuality. She 
advises asexual women to “just leave it to the heterosexual males to deal with 
an asexual romance or marriage. Intense love makes everything possible.” 
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Recognition of (a)sexual minorities is often contingent on their perfor- 
mances of respectability. Asexual women’s claims to respectability are based 
on repetitive performances of normative femininity. In recent years, some 
private schools in China have taught chastity under the aegis of perpetuating 
the cultural heritage of Chinese feminine virtues in response to the sexual 
revolution in China. Gina holds her virginity in high regard and is proud 
of her lack of intimate physical contact. When a group member presented a 
pessimistic view on the future of asexuals in China, she responded, “That is 
nonsense. Asexuals are clean, and don’t offend anyone. We're respected for our 
abstinence. That’s far better than the bisexuals and homosexuals.” Respectabil- 
ity, as Beverley Skeggs (1997, 118) claimed, is a way in which “sexual practice 
is evaluated [and] distinctions drawn, legitimated and maintained between 
groups.” Respectability is thus based on a hierarchical and domination-oriented 
system grounded on the distinctions between the respectable and the perverted. 
Gina reformulates virginity to draw distinctions between clean and unclean, 
chaste and promiscuous, undamaged and damaged goods. Rather than simply 
a reiteration of traditional patriarchal values, Gina argues that focusing on 
emotions rather than physical intimacy is the key to finding the platonic love 
that defines a real asexual. 

Gina also eagerly embraces the detachment of the ideals of romantic love 
and marriage from sexual, utilitarian, and financial motives. The only reason 
that she would marry someone, she states, is the hope that they would be able 
to spend every day together for the rest of her life. Sex, social and familial 
pressure, or the desire for children are not reasons for marriage. She adds that 
financial stability is important prior to marriage because a spouse is not meant 
to reap financial support from the other person; thus, she says, an individual 
should consider love once financial stability is achieved. As Pierre Bourdieu 
(1984) pointed out, distance from necessity produces the habitus of different 
classes. David Swartz (1997) elaborated that whereas the upper class considers 
an activity an end in itself, the daily life of the lower class is about struggling 
to make ends meet. Without a critical awareness of how a privileged class can 
promise financial independence and freedom from necessity, the articulation of 
the ideals of love and marriage in effect disqualify asexual women as undeserv- 
ing of true love if they marry for financial and utilitarian reasons. 

Aside from economic capital, the pursuit of true love is grounded on cultural 
capital. An essential part of the real asexual identity, Gina argues, is the pursuit 
of platonic love, which has stringent demands: “One has to be interesting, 
knowledgeable, and charming enough with talent in language and an attractive 
voice. Ordinary people are not qualified for love.” Bourdieu emphasized the role 
of cultural capital, or informal social skills, habits, linguistic style, and taste in 
the reproduction of class inequalities (1984). Although romantic expressivity 
has been regarded as a core element of romantic love in China, Yunxiang Yan 
(2003) described how ordinary people, including young villagers, use pop song 
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lyrics to express their love, and how men who can skillfully use the lyrics or 
similar messages are praised as romantic. Gina’s requirements of platonic love 
are apparently beyond the cultural capital embodied by ordinary people; she 
emphasizes knowledgeability and language talent. She offers practical sugges- 
tions on how to cultivate a romantic relationship: “To ensure a romantic rela- 
tionship is a serious one, asexuals should avoid using instant message apps such 
as WeChat. Rather, emailing is the best way for communication because it is 
much more formal.” According to Gina, the intelligence and linguistic ability 
to communicate in an interesting way (ie., through emails) are fundamental 
conditions for the development of platonic love. 

As a well-educated, upper-class, heteromantic asexual woman, Gina’s narra- 
tive moves beyond depathologizing asexuality to assert the genetic superiority of 
asexuals. She believes that real asexuals excel in all aspects and are capable of 
producing the perfect offspring. Gina’s construction of asexual pride is achieved 
through the classed and gendered performances of a real asexual. Real asexual 
women, she avows, claim respectability through virginity, and pursue marriage 
based on pure love rather than sexual, utilitarian, or financial reasons; and the 
practice of cultivating a love relationship derives (or ought to) from the estab- 
lishment and accumulation of economic and cultural capital. Shaped by a high 
individual SES, such construction of asexual pride can be contrasted with the 
next identity construction—Eugene’s—which relies on the globalized discourse 
of pride and is available for those with a high community SES. 


Eugene: I Hope to Live with Asexual Friends After Retiring 


Eugene was assigned female at birth but self-identifies as transgender and as 
aromantic asexual. Early on in high school, Eugene thought that ze was bisexual 
and began to explore gender and sexuality in LGBT chatrooms. Exposure to 
LGBT discourses gave Eugene a sense of self-acceptance as they affirmed zir 
asexuality. Ze resonates with the notion of “gay pride” and believes that indi- 
viduals not only should recognize their (a)sexual identity but also be confident 
about this identity. Ze recognizes that the LGBT groups offer many options, 
but has only been able to find a sense of belonging in the asexual community. 
Although Eugene identifies as transgender, ze feels an unbridgeable gulf between 
zirself and the transgender community, as the latter has aligned with the LGB 
communities who find pleasure in lovemaking and do not understand a lack of 
interest in sex. Eugene’s asexual identity is about disidentification with sexuality 
and positive identification with the asexual community. On our questionnaire, 
ze expressed rather low levels of dissatisfaction toward zir asexual identity and 
need for social acceptance. Overall, ze has a relatively low level of identity concern 
(see Table 1). Specifically, Eugene is strongly opposed to the view that “asexuals 
have less contented lives compared with heterosexuals” and affirms that ze is 
“proud to be part of the asexual community.” 
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The emergence of asexuality as a sexual orientation and identity would not 
have been realized without internet technologies that allow for connections and 
exchanges among otherwise geographically isolated individuals (Mitchell and 
Hunnicut 2018; Scherrer 2008). This increase in digital identities and formation 
of online communities around asexuality are new phenomena in China. Douban, 
AVEN’s sister website, was the first haven for Eugene; the group is indispens- 
able for those who are interested in asexual studies and literature. The educated 
members are keen to share asexual research studies conducted both locally and 
internationally. Members post their insights into asexuality, which greatly interest 
Eugene, and those proficient in English translate papers into Chinese. Eugene still 
remembers reading about the works of Canadian psychologist Anthony Bogaert 
over a decade ago when ze was exploring asexuality. However, as Douban is an 
open forum, many non-asexuals also post prejudiced comments and racy photos. 
The asexual members constantly have to face haters who dispute the existence 
of asexuality, consider the website a means of meeting a virgin, and/or position 
themselves as saviors attempting to educate asexual women. 

Aside from actively taking part in Douban, Eugene is part of a WeChat 
group for Beijing asexuals which recently celebrated as the number of members 
slowly inched to sixty people. Compared with Douban, the WeChat group is 
a more private space accessible to only asexuals. The privacy WeChat affords 
enables narratives of asexuality to be shared in a safe space, which facilitates 
the formation of asexual identities (Scherrer 2008). Eugene enjoys the more 
active and in-depth sharing of knowledge and personal stories in the group: 


We share some experiences such as childhood memories and the most recent 
asexual theories and knowledge. There’s so much to share. | love the topics and 
most of the members are enthusiastic about them too. . . . | tend to gravitate 
towards the categories of asexuality, the reasons for being asexual, and the 
point of time when we realize that we’re different from other people. 


A 2015 Chinese asexual survey conducted by AVEN indicated that 90 
percent of respondents have never attended any offline activities related to the 
asexual community (AVEN 2015). Eugene is among the very few asexuals who 
have done so: ze participated in a group gathering in Beijing and met up with 
asexual individuals on a one-to-one basis on three different occasions. Eugene is 
excited that there are asexuals within zir proximity and enjoys bringing online 
friendships into real-life contexts. In 2017, a post organizing an asexual gather- 
ing in Beijing was met with enthusiasm. The members greeted the post with 
comments such as: “Great idea! There’s more of a sense of participation in a 
first-tier city [like Beijing].” Other members who would not have the opportunity 
for a physical meeting posted “my asexual friends live too far away” and “there 
are very few asexuals in my city.” The population size, density, and heterogeneity 
of metropolitan Beijing therefore foster the creation of a critical mass of diversity 
and the connection of like-minded individuals. 
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Eugene remembers fondly that afternoon gathering with ten other asexuals 
in 2017. The organizers had reserved an entire café for the event in the tourist 
area of Gulou, which features twenty-four-hour eateries and bars, to ensure that 
the gathering would be in an uninhibited and safe space. Unlike many LGBT 
events that utilize bars as the community space, this event’s organizers chose 
a space less fueled by alcohol and partying for a quieter environment that was 
conducive to conversation. The WeChat group for Beijing asexuals has held 
three gatherings in total, including the café gathering that Eugene attended; 
another was held in a small private clubhouse, and a third was in a bookshop 
café in Sanlitun, one of Beijing’s largest international hubs with many embas- 
sies in the neighborhood. Thus, it is evident that the vibrant and cosmopolitan 
atmosphere and multicultural environment in Beijing, along with the ease of 
access to cafés and community venues, have been conducive to Eugene’s explor- 
ing zir asexual identity. 

After the first gathering at the café, Eugene summarized the event in a 
Douban post and proclaimed that “it was so nice meeting you all.” The first 
part of the gathering was a self-introduction and informal conversation. Then, 
Eugene wrote, was the real highlight of the event—sharing of personal views 
and experiences on the spectrum of asexuality. Although the participants 
experience different levels of desire, they found commonality in the problems 
that they face, including social pressure and the anxiety of a childless future. 
This problem-focused approach is important for identity exploration to move 
beyond an introspective and psychological process and focus on analyzing the 
factors that prioritize the concerns most relevant to asexual people. As sexual- 
ity researcher Paula Rust argued, “while the production of identity is a social- 
psychological process, the consequences of identity are both social and political” 
(Rust 1992, 366; cited in Scherrer 2008, 622). Reflections on the common types 
of problems encountered, the social forces behind them, and possible solutions 
connect the self with others in a socially and politically meaningful way. 

Eugene is 33 years old with retired parents, and worries about how ze would 
live zir life after zir parents pass away. Since the implementation of the one-child 
policy, the Chinese government has strived to increase awareness on caring for 
the elderly. The family is considered to be the primary social security net; the 
state has retreated from providing social welfare in the post-reform era. However, 
many asexuals—including Eugene—who identifies as aromantic asexual, do 
not want to marry and have children: “I would marry someone only when they 
put a knife to my neck!” Yet at the same time, Eugene feels very insecure and 
uncertain since ze has no siblings, nor can ze rely on cousins who would have 
to care for their own families. 

Ideally, Eugene would like to live with friends from the asexual community 
after retiring. Ze imagines a future inspired by the Japanese film Rainbow Nursing 
Home (the original English title is House of Himiko (2005), which has attracted 
the interest of LGBT+ communities. Ze has posted this living arrangement on 
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Douban, and proposed a small group like the rainbow nursing home portrayed 
in the film for companionship in zir senior years. The post has been met with 
enthusiasm and dialogue still continues. An asexual identity has motivated 
Eugene to revisit the meaning of a happy life. In the questionnaire, Eugene 
reported an average score of 2 for traditional values, meaning that ze does not 
subscribe to traditional beliefs about marriage and reproduction. Instead, zir 
idea of a content and happy life is living with friends who truly understand zir. 
This differs from a conjugal marriage, but can provide an equally satisfying life. 
Eugene aspires to a future in which members, while having zir own circles of 
family and friends, will reside together and contribute to the asexual community. 

The 2015 study by Day Wong on ways that Chinese asexuals and nonsexu- 
als cope with pressure to marry showed that some display agency by rewriting 
marriage and family scripts, replacing sexual love with affectionate love and 
conjugal love with sibling love to accommodate their own preferences, while 
others do so by opting out of marriage (Wong 2015). Asexuality holds the keys 
to transforming relational networks that circumvent the importance of exclusive 
dyadic units (Przybylo 2011; Wong 2015). In Taiwan, asexuals have also made 
efforts to promote families of choice, arguing that friendship, religious beliefs, 
and the like can provide the basis of familial commitment. The Taiwan Asexual 
Forum, a Douban sister website, poses an important question: “Would asexual 
marriage be considered invalid?” The answer provided is “Yes, as the lack of a 
sexual life can be considered as the irretrievable breakdown of marriage, thus 
constituting grounds for divorce.” Working together with the Taiwan Alliance 
to Promote Civil Partnership Rights, asexuals in Taiwan are driving a radical 
reform of marriage and family institutions to provide legal protection to (a)sexual 
minorities. Same-sex marriage has been passed in Taiwan, but the idea of chosen 
families remains in a stage of infancy. 

In China, the idea of a rainbow nursing home is not so much linked to a 
legal reform of the family institution as to a housing project. As a migrant from 
a second-tier city in China, Eugene has experienced the soaring rental costs in 
Beijing. Finding the means to secure an affordable living space for an asexual 
retirement community would be a great challenge. Eugene has discussed the 
issues with a member who is entrepreneurially inclined and owns a small club- 
house. They look to the success of a gay social network dating app launched in 
China called Blued as an example of a way to generate profit to subsidize the 
rainbow housing project. They envision their own rainbow house as a building 
or housing complex featuring self-contained units and communal areas, but the 
financial viability of doing so is a real obstacle: “We talk about the rainbow 
elderly home from time to time. But we don’t have any concrete idea about how 
to bring it to reality.” 

Back in zir hometown, Eugene has the option to live in zir parents’ house. 
Zir parents have not pressured zir about marriage and have long assumed that 
ze is homosexual based on zir nonnormative gender expression. Eugene believes 
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that one day ze will come out to zir parents as asexual because it is zir respon- 
sibility to show zir parents zir true self. Despite the relative comfort afforded by 
a life in zir hometown, Eugene chooses to stay in Beijing, where ze has friends, 
a career, and a dream. A year ago, ze left the advertising industry because of 
the lack of opportunities. Venturing into a different commercial field, Eugene 
had to accept a lower salary and longer working hours. Nevertheless, ze keeps 
a positive outlook and is determined to gradually move upward in seniority 
to the upper management level. In a competitive and dynamic metropolitan 
city, individuals are inclined to strive for success and improve their financial 
position through personal upgrades and skill development. For Eugene, these 
achievements will be essential material conditions ze will need to live out zir 
golden years with asexual companions in Beijing. 


Anna: I Am Indifferent About My Asexual Identity 


Anna is a 29-year-old female college graduate who freelances for a living. She 
holds a rural residency status; her paternal grandparents live in a rural town 
while her parents are working in a second-tier city in China. When Anna is 
between jobs, she returns to her hometown to live with her grandparents. Anna 
identifies as heteromantic asexual. 

Similar to Eugene and other Chinese asexuals, Anna used the internet to 
explore and validate her asexual identity. Early in her adolescence, when she was 
13 or 14 years old, she says she already knew that she was different. She would 
develop romantic feelings toward boys but felt a psychological aversion toward 
sex. At the time, she informed her family that she would not marry, but after 
she graduated from college, her family started to pressure her to find a husband. 
So she went online to do some research and later confirmed her identity as 
asexual. She did not have a sense of superiority or inferiority as experienced 
by some asexual people. She also felt that her sexual orientation did not affect 
anyone or anything other than her prospects of marriage. 

Anna recalls that she felt the most pressure about marriage in her mid-20s. 
The 2013 Chinese General Social Survey indicated that unlike other countries in 
East Asia, China has near-universal marriage—that is, almost all women marry 
by the age of 30, and men by 33, with median ages of 24 and 25 at marriage for 
urban women and men, respectively, and 22 and 24, respectively, for their rural 
counterparts (Yeung and Hu 2016). In 2007, the state-sponsored All-Women’s 
Federation of China created the stigmatizing term leftover women to refer to 
single women who are over 27 years old. Aided by mass media, the government 
has succeeded in portraying the purported crisis of a growing number of educated 
women who cannot find a husband. Since men are expected to marry younger 
women, educated women are warned that they should be more receptive or 
end up losing their youth and become “unwanted, leftover women” (Ji 2015). 
The marriage pressure is particularly intense in smaller cities and towns, where 
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people have stronger ties to relatives and neighbors. Anna’s family was keen to 
introduce her to prospective marriage partners despite her reluctance to go on 
blind dates. Anna felt the most guilt toward her aging grandparents and finally 
promised them that she would marry before she turned 30 so that they would 
not worry about her. In the years that followed, Anna tried very hard to find 
a marriage partner in both the asexual and the LGBT communities, without 
success. She met an asexual man during a business trip, but he appeared passive 
in the conversation; when she brought up the topic of planning for the future, 
he was nonresponsive. They never saw each other again. 

The language of love and intimacy has shaped the practice of choos- 
ing a mate in contemporary rural China. An ideal mate is expected to be 
youhuashuo—that is, having a lot to talk about (Yan 2003). Anna says that a 
prospective asexual partner’s financial situation would not matter as long as 
they could communicate well with each other. Unlike Gina, who emphasizes 
language talent and skills, Anna is concerned about a lack of interest in advanc- 
ing the relationship, which has little to do with cultural capital. Anna has also 
tried to find a partner for a pro forma marriage, and to that effect, she met up 
with a gay man. However, she attributes their hesitance to move forward to the 
fact that the marriage would be “purely a business deal,” which she feels would be 
problematic if the other person has bad intentions. The man was also concerned 
that Anna would not be able to act appropriately in front of his parents and, 
as a result, would “expose their charade.” In the end, both were reluctant to 
relinquish their freedom and deal with all the issues of a sham marriage. 

In the years that Anna was struggling to fulfill her promise to her grandpar- 
ents, she distanced herself from the asexual community. Anna is not like Eugene, 
who is inquisitive about asexuality, nor is she interested in the exchanges on daily 
encounters. She admits that her participation in an asexual group (Douban) has 
been mainly focused on her search for a marriage partner, and that consequently 
she has not been interested in developing friendships with the other members. 
Although she had posted her experience in trying to find an asexual partner 
on Douban, she hid her attempts to seek a pro forma marriage from the asexual 
community, where such marriages are despised for their mudixing (motive, or 
purpose). According to Lik Sam Chan (2019), mudixing refers to a situation in 
which a singular purpose is presented explicitly, overtly, and directly. Young 
people in China are critical that marriage sites and matchmaking enterprises 
are full of mudixing, and instead prefer to use dating apps. In the asexual commu- 
nity, a combination of different factors—adherence to the ideal of romantic 
love, an awareness of the disadvantaged position of women in marriage, and a 
distrust of the motive of gay men in getting a free womb—has contributed to 
the rejection of pro forma marriages, particularly by asexual women who have a 
higher socioeconomic status or more resources at the personal and community 
levels. The rejection of pro forma marriages, however, marginalizes and silences 
women who marry for utilitarian reasons. Anna also feels that she has little in 
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common with Douban’s asexual members, and subsequently reduced her activity 
in the online community. 

Anna has not been able to seek emotional support from the asexual commu- 
nity. She also says that she did not find the coming out strategy advocated by 
asexual members to be useful in coping with the familial pressure to marry. 
Coming out is often regarded as the last stage of sexual identity development 
in models that present a linear progression from awareness of difference and 
confusion to stabilization of sexual identity. These models are widely circulated 
as a result of economic and cultural globalization. Criticisms have been raised 
with regard to their danger of reifying into an exclusionary narrative rooted in 
the experiences of Europeans and North Americans. In Chinese societies, the 
disclosure of sexual identity can be understood not so much as identity work but 
a relational strategy connected to a wider set of family practices and expectations 
(Brainer 2017). The era of the one-child policy has witnessed changing expecta- 
tions around parent-child intimacy characterized by a shift from authoritarian 
parenting to affective and communicative disclosure (Evans 2010; Yan 2003). 
Anna has shared with her parents that she has no sexual interest or desire. Their 
advice to Anna was to seek medical help, which Anna rebuffed by explaining to 
them that asexuality is not a psychological problem and that there is no remedy. 
Anna has had to face not only the imperative of heterosexual marriage in small 
cities, but also the pathologization and medicalization of asexuality. Although 
she has already come out to her parents, they do not really understand her 
situation, and instead question why she has such problems while others do not. 

If asexuality is beyond the comprehension and empirical observation of 
Anna’s parents, how can she seek their understanding and acceptance of her 
rejection of a heterosexual marriage? Anna says she resorted to sharing her 
observations of married life, which allowed her parents to empathize with her. 
She detailed all her issues with marriage and explained to her parents that she 
sees marriage as a burden. Anna also spelled out the problems of having chil- 
dren; she sees the challenges of raising children since she lives with relatives: 


A married woman has to cook, clean, care for the children and also work. 
There might be conflicts with the mother-in-law or problems with the husband. 
She needs to handle a whole range of emotions and practical issues. These 
are problems that a single woman would never have to face. While one may 
think that marriage is fulfilling, most women feel that it is a tiresome burden. 


I fear pain during childbirth. Raising children is also a great responsibility. 
Parents would have to get up multiple times during the night to care for the 
baby. They would have to discipline the child, and worry that the child would 


get into trouble. 


After observing the married lives and relationships of her friends and rela- 
tives, she has come to the realization that marriage is not a fairy tale, but a risk 
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with many different issues. This perspective is also reflected by her response on 
the questionnaire, on which she shows a negative attitude toward the traditional 
roles of women, including marriage and children, resulting in a low score of 
2 in traditional values. Her reflective observations fuel her desire to carve out 
space for her own freedom and reject the imperatives of heterosexual marriage. 

In comparison to her explanations about her asexuality, Anna’s perspective 
toward marriage and children has allowed her parents to better understand her 
life choices. Anna does not have close friendships with any feminists and has not 
been instilled with egalitarian gender ideologies. There are few related support 
resources in small towns, unlike the numerous feminist and LGBT groups in 
metropolitan cities such as Beijing and Shanghai. Anna’s opinion of married 
life is not exactly a critique of gender inequalities, but an expression of concern 
about her personal freedom. She has emphasized to her parents that more than 
anything, she wants to be free and happy. Studies show that rural migrant 
women have left home to gain independence, but most of them cannot secure 
a livelihood in the city. Yet after experiencing freedom in the cities, they are 
reluctant to return home and settle for traditional rural husbands. The dilemma 
that they face is that marriage is necessary for securing their futures and yet a 
constraint on their freedom (Beynon 2004; Murphy 2004). Working as a free- 
lancer, Anna is not committed to one company or one city. Self-employment 
means that she enjoys more flexibility and freedom to live as she desires. She is 
content with a simple lifestyle and a moderate income—just enough to cover 
her expenses. Echoing the voice of migrant women, Anna aspires to a life that 
is free from the stresses and strains of marriage. At the same time, she admits 
that loneliness is her worst fear. She acknowledges that marriage and children 
can provide companionship, which is too important to simply dismiss. 

Unlike Eugene, who imagines a happy future shaped by the globalized 
discourse of asexual identity and community, Anna is resigned to the popular 
Chinese concept of fate (yuan)—that is, to follow what comes naturally. In her 
response on the questionnaire about her future life plans, Anna did not choose 
“remaining single” or “marrying an asexual partner,” but wrote down “leave it to 
fate” (sui yuan). If one is resigned to fate, there is neither activeness nor passiv- 
ity in the pursuit of (a)sexual happiness, and one can therefore exist in a state 
of harmony, spiritual abundance, and relief from anxiety (Wong 2015). Anna 
has learned to cope with her fears of loneliness in her old age by living in the 
moment and focusing on the present. She finds pleasure in reading, watching 
films, and spending time with her friends. She enjoys having new experiences 
with friends—for instance, learning how to skateboard—and she hopes that they 
can all learn to ski in the future. Anna has come out to one of her close friends 
and was met with acceptance. She believes that her asexuality is unimportant 
and would not affect their years of friendship. 

On the questionnaire survey, Anna reported a rather low score of 2 in need 
for acceptance but a moderate score of 3.2 for identity dissatisfaction. In other 
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words, although she is indifferent to acceptance by others, she feels neutral 
or somewhat ambivalent toward her asexual identity. She does not agree that 
leading a heterosexual life would be more satisfying than an asexual life, but she 
also does not agree that she is happy being asexual or proud to be part of the 
asexual community, thus reflecting her indifference to the global pride move- 
ment. She expressed a neutral position when asked whether she hopes to be a 
sexual heterosexual or be asexual. During her interview, Anna said that she 
feels indifferent about her asexual identity, which she said only has a marginal 
impact on her relationships with family and friends, and about the practicality 
of coming out in coping with marriage pressure. For Anna, her asexual identity 
entails disidentification with sexuality but not a positive identification with the 
asexual community. Her story sheds light on how Chinese asexual women in 
small cities and rural towns can still defend their personal freedom and asexual 
lifestyle despite an inability to develop a communal identity. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


Research on the multifacetness of asexuality has mainly focused on the spectrum 
of desire, but has largely neglected the intersectional experiences of asexual 
identities with other identities, including gender, class, and urban/rural resi- 
dence. That is to say, the very meaning of asexuality varies when defined against 
these other identities, which afford power, resources, networks, advantages, and 
disadvantages. This article uses an intersectional lens to examine how Chinese 
asexuals of different socioeconomic statuses make sense of their asexual identity 
and defend their asexual lifestyle by navigating marriage and reproductive norms, 
as well as other hegemonic representations and relations. It presents three narra- 
tives that construct asexual identity through personal experiences and social 
connections in online and offline communities. We propose that the interplays 
between resistance and hegemony and inclusion and exclusion are elucidated 
when asexuality is analyzed through the interactions of social identities. 

The first case study is based on the narrative of Gina, a highly educated, 
upper-class, heteromantic asexual woman. Gina’s narrative goes beyond position- 
ing asexuality as nonpathological to assert the genetic superiority of asexuals. 
This perspective stems from a society that is preoccupied with eugenic births, and 
the quest for the perfect child, especially among middle- or upper-middle-class 
urbanites. The construction of a real asexual—someone who excels in appear- 
ance, intelligence, health, and abilities—disqualifies those who fail to meet the 
standards and labels them as inferior and fake asexuals. Gina’s case portrays a 
sense of asexual pride achieved through gendered and classed performances of 
asexuality: the real asexual woman claims respectability through virginity and 
lack of intimate experience, and marries for pure love rather than financial or 
utilitarian reasons. Despite the gender imbalance in the asexual population, 
the real asexual woman feels optimistic about the future. Someone who has 
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physical and cultural capital—that is, a person who is aesthetically pleasing, 
articulate, and knowledgeable—has an advantage in the marriage market and 
can expect their heterosexual partner to accommodate their asexual preference. 
Furthermore, according to Gina, the real asexual woman would desire to have 
children and pass on the genetic advantage to the next generation. The theory 
of genetic superiority legitimizes asexual identity and the right of asexuals to 
reproduce. Nevertheless, the resistance toward sexual normativity relies on 
hegemonic social relations and reinscribes them. 

The second case study of identity construction is based on the narrative of 
Eugene, a university-educated, transgender, aromantic asexual who has relocated 
from a smaller city to work in Beijing. Eugene enjoys the advantages, resources, 
and networks associated with a high community SES. The characteristics of 
a metropolitan city, including a larger population size and greater density and 
heterogeneity with a vibrant, cosmopolitan, and multicultural environment, 
have been conducive to Eugene’s navigating zir asexual identity. That iden- 
tity is shaped by the globalized discourse of asexuality and access to asexual 
communities and events, which facilitate a positive identification with asexuality. 
Eugene’s sense of asexual pride resonates with the notion of gay pride in the 
LGBT community where ze first explored zir gender identity and sexual orienta- 
tion. The LGBT community also offers symbolic resources, such as the idea of a 
rainbow nursing home, for imagining a happy future. As an aromantic asexual 
who refuses to rely on marriage and family to provide care in zir old age, Eugene 
hopes to reside with asexual friends after retiring for companionship. However, 
in a highly competitive city with soaring property prices, Eugene’s individual SES 
does not offer much advantage. Ze earns a moderate income, works long hours, 
and continues to struggle to survive in Beijing. The financial problem remains 
the greatest challenge for realizing zir dream of an elderly home for asexuals. 

On the flip side, the third case study shows how disidentification with the 
asexual community contributes to an asexual identity. Anna, a college-educated, 
heteromantic asexual woman, is disadvantaged by a low community SES as a 
resident of a smaller city and also a rural town, both of which offer few related 
support resources. The intense familial pressure to marry in her mid-20s led her 
away from the asexual community, which has given her little beyond identity 
exploration. Preoccupied with finding a marriage partner, Anna has failed to 
develop friendships with other asexuals. At the same time, the rejection of 
pro forma marriages, by Gina and other asexual members who advocate for 
marriage based purely on love, has silenced and marginalized Anna. However, 
personal agency and asexuality can still be defended despite the imperative of 
heterosexual marriage in small cities and towns, as well as the pathologization 
and medicalization of asexuality. Anna uses the burden of marriage and the 
problems of having children to explain away the obligatory need for heterosexual 
marriage. This woman-centered perspective stirs understanding in the hearts 
of married women and evokes resonance among unmarried migrant women 
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who view marriage as imperative for a secure future but also a constraint on 
their freedom. Anna’s story is an example that counters the prevalent trajectory 
among AVEN members characterized by a progression from self-questioning 
and assumed pathology to self-clarification and, finally, a communal identity 
(Carrigan 2011). Anna feels indifferent to asexuality and has not developed a 
communal identity. Yet she defends her personal freedom and asexual lifestyle 
through reflective observations and dialogue about married lives. 

This study dehomogenizes notions around asexuality by attending to the 
intersections of gender, class, and region of residence. The findings show that 
SES at the individual and community levels can both contribute to a sense of 
asexual pride. High community SES and residence in large cities are associated 
with access to social networks and symbolic resources, whereas high individual 
SES offers economic resources, cultural capital, and prestige. Whereas both 
enable legitimization of an otherwise unaccepted identity, it is imperative to 
determine if the creation of asexual pride involves an exclusionary process or 
production of the other. Intersectionality research brings power relations to 
the forefront, which prevents them from receding into normalcy or neutrality. 
Attention should also be given to those who are unable or unwilling to feel 
proud of their asexuality. Rather than attributing this position as the outcome 
of oppression, an intersectional analysis sheds light on the possibility of other 
positionings that enable personal agency. This study also destabilizes asexual 
identity by revealing how social identities shift as a result of the navigated 
contexts. The salience of asexual identity may decrease while other identities 
increase in prominence. Future intersectional studies may wish to investigate 
the changes in the interactions of identities over time. 
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Intimacy Beyond Sex: Korean 
Television Dramas, Nonsexual 
Masculinities, and Transnational Erotic 
Desires 


Min Joo Lee 


In the twenty-first century, Korean television dramas have gained transnational popu- 
larity in a phenomenon called Hallyu. Believing that these Korean television dramas 
accurately portray how Korean men are in real life, some white women from North 
America and Europe travel to Korea as Hallyu tourists to form intimate relations with 
Korean men. This essay is based on the data I gathered through ethnographic field 
research in 2017-18, during which I interviewed and observed these Hallyu tourists. 
Some of my Hallyu tourist informants claimed that they traveled to Korea because 
they were motivated by the nonsexual depictions of Korean men in the television 
dramas. They viewed Korean men as the racial, ethnic, and nonsexual others who 
would provide them with alternatives to sex-based intimacy. I examine my Hallyu 
tourist informants’ desires for Korean men through the theoretical frameworks of 
nonsexuality and racialized erotics. I argue that some of my informants’ erotic 
desires for nonsexual Korean men reinforce Orientalist stereotypes about Korean 
men’s sexuality. By examining the racial and sexual politics of some white female 
tourists’ erotic desires for nonsexual Korean men, I demonstrate the indivisibility of 
nonsexuality from race. 


Keywords: Hallyu / Korean television dramas / masculinity / nonsexuality / 
racialized erotics / sex tourism 


“Western men are way too aggressive. I like Korean men because they are 
gentlemanly and romantic,” a female tourist to South Korea (hereafter Korea) 
said to me as we were walking on the busy streets of Seoul. The so-called western 
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men whom she referred to were men from European countries, including her 
home country of Switzerland.! During my ethnographic field research in Korea, 
I observed numerous white female tourists expressing erotic desires for Korean 
men. One noteworthy aspect of their erotic desires was that some of them 
claimed to like Korean men for their purported nonsexuality. However, none of 
the women identified themselves as asexual or nonsexual; they all identified as 
allosexual (persons who do experience sexual attraction). Why did these women 
view Korean men as nonsexual? Why did they feel the need to travel to Korea 
to find nonsexual partners? 

Many of the women I spoke to who traveled to Korea to form intimate 
relations with Korean men claimed that they were inspired to travel to Korea 
by Korean television dramas. Many of them claimed to have spent at least a few 
hours a day watching them; during my fieldwork, I observed them doing so on 
their computers or phones. The transnational popularity of Korean television 
dramas is part of a broader phenomenon called Hallyu (literally translated as 
the Korean wave), which refers to how people from all over the world consume 
Korean popular culture such as K-pop (Korean popular music), Korean television 
dramas, Korean films, and beauty products. Hallyu is a $19.7 trillion industry 
that is growing in size every year (Hankyung Newsroom 2or1g). Compared to 
2017, the revenues from Hallyu-related activities and products increased by 10 
percent in 2019 (Korea Foundation for International Cultural Exchange 2019). 

Not only do scores of international fans of Korean television dramas watch 
the shows, some of them travel to Korea to experience the cultures they saw on 
the television dramas, as was the case with my informants. In Korea, this type of 
tourism is called Hallyu tourism. Approximately 17 million tourists visited Korea 
in 2019; more than half of them were women who claimed that they went as 
Hallyu tourists (Korea Tourism Organization 2020). Most of these tourists were 
citizens of other Asian countries, but a significant number were also from the 
United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, Germany, France, the Netherland, 
and Switzerland (Korea Tourism Organization 2020). During my field research 
in Korea, I found that some of the white female Hallyu tourists from Europe 
and North America visited Korea specifically to form intimate relationships 
with Korean men. I observed these women spending more time on Tinder, a 
dating app, and going on dates with Korean men than shopping or sightseeing. 

In this essay, I examine the racial and sexual politics of the white female 
Hallyu tourists’ erotic desires for nonsexual Korean men. | analyze their desires 
through the theoretical frameworks of nonsexuality and racialized erotics. This 
essay contributes to theories on nonsexuality by analyzing the inextricability 
of nonsexuality from race and gender. I suggest that my informants traveled to 
Korea in an attempt to escape from the sexusociety and the sexually oriented 
dating culture in their home countries. Sexusociety refers to “. .. the prevalence 
of a hookup culture in which people get together for a sexual encounter with 
no promise or desire to develop a relationship” (Vares 2018, 525). I argue that 
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as part of their attempts to break free from the sexusociety, my Hallyu tourist 
informants interpreted and fantasized about Korean men as the nonsexual, 
racial, and ethnic others who could provide alternative forms of relationships 
to those available in sexusociety in their respective cultures. They erotically 
fantasized about Korean men as antithetical to the supposedly hypersexual 
men whom they dated prior to traveling to Korea. Perhaps due to the racial 
stereotypes characterizing East Asian men as less virile compared to men of 
other races, some of my informants did not seem to think that Korea has its 
own version of sexusociety. Rather, they viewed their travel to Korea as escap- 
ing from sexusociety, to a dating scene in Korea that—they believed—does not 
revolve around sex. 

I critically examine how their desires and discourses of nonsexuality reaf- 
firmed racial stereotypes about East Asian men. My informants’ desires for 
nonsexual Korean men were intertwined with stereotypes of East Asian men as 
sexually weak and passive, and they racially and sexually exoticized the notion 
of nonsexual Korean men. Rather than providing radical and alternative visions 
of sexuality and intimacy, in such contexts, nonsexuality became a framework 
through which to perpetuate preexisting racial and sexual biases against the 
racial other. In the next section, I examine how the concepts of asexuality and 
nonsexuality are intertwined with gender and race. 


Gendered and Racialized Asexuality 


The gendered assumptions about women’s sexual passiveness and men’s sexual 
assertiveness shape how individuals experience their (a)sexuality and how 
others perceive them. Asexual women claim that heterosexual men approach 
them and offer to cure their asexuality with sex (Vares 2018). These women’s 
asexuality and their sexual unavailability to men are perceived as illnesses that 
need to be cured. Meanwhile, asexual men feel pressured to initiate sex during 
dates, lest their female partners question their manhood (Vares 2018). In that 
regard, asexuality as an identity and a form of experience is interwoven with 
gender (Dawson, Scott, and McDonnell 2018). 

Furthermore, asexuality must be examined in intersection with race. Ela 
Przybylo (2019) asserts that some white asexual individuals claim asexuality as 
a sexual identity affiliated with whiteness, asserting that white people are more 
sexually reticent than people of color. They draw upon racial stereotypes that 
hypersexualize people of color. By drawing connections between whiteness and 
asexuality, they portray white asexual people’s experiences as the norm and 
marginalize the experiences of asexual people of color (Przybylo 2019). Current 
research on asexuality provides insights into how asexually identified individu- 
als find agency, or lack thereof, based on their race and gender (Dawson, Scott, 
and McDonnell 2018; Gupta 2017). My research draws from these works in that 
I refrain from examining asexuality as a singular and overarching concept that 
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negates all other forms of identities. | examine asexuality as unequivocally 
entwined with race and gender. 

I define asexuality as a spectrum of feelings and desires. Thom Winter-Gray 
and Nikki Hayfield (2019) argue that strict definitions of asexuality heighten 
stigma against it by essentializing it. They recommend that asexuality be defined 
as not only an identity but also as a spectrum of feelings regarding sexual 
and romantic relationships. Although examining asexuality as an identity is 
important, I agree with Winter-Gray and Hayfield that to examine it as simply 
a form of sexual identity limits the scope of the theories and praxis that could 
be examined through the asexual lens. 

The concept of nonsexuality is generative for my essay in that it serves as a 
term that can describe the spectrum of feelings related to asexuality. Nonsexual- 
ity means “various articulations and iterations of low sexual desire and sexual 
absence,” which “have not been coalesced under an identity of asexuality that 
has subjective meaning for those who use it” (Przybylo 2019, 29). I suggest that 
my informants were operating through a spectrum of nonsexual feelings. They 
did not identify as asexual or nonsexual, but they evoked discourses of nonsexu- 
ality in describing their erotic desires for nonsexual Korean men. In this essay, 
I examine how my allosexual Hallyu tourist informants mobilized the feelings 
and desires related to nonsexuality to critique the sexusociety and compulsory 
sexuality. Here, by compulsory sexuality, I refer to the form of social order that 
compels individuals to “experience themselves as desiring subjects, take up sexual 
identities, and engage in sexual activity” (Gupta 2015, 132). My informants’ 
racialized erotic desires for nonsexual Korean men were illustrative of their 
feelings of nonsexuality rather than being representative of asexual identities. 

My informants were unique in their interpretations of Korean men as 
nonsexual. As I will analyze later in this essay, neither Korean viewers nor other 
Asian viewers interpret the Korean men in the television dramas as nonsexual. | 
suggest that some of my informants’ desires were based on their fascination with 
the racial and sexual other. They desexualized Korean men in order to create a 
group of nonsexual and racial others about whom they could fantasize in lieu of 
settling for hypersexual men and sexual relationships that they found distasteful. 
In other words, my informants desexualized Korean men because they wanted 
to fantasize about men who could offer alternatives to sex-based intimacy. 

Przybylo argues that desexualized groups face prejudice in the form of 
asexphobia. Scholarly works have examined how East Asian men, throughout 
US history, have experienced a form of asexphobia in that they have been 
desexualized and consequently deemed sexually unappealing (Eng 2001; Nguyen 
2014). Whereas Korean men did experience a form of racial prejudice from 
my informants, based on my ethnographic observations, Korean men did not 
experience prejudice in the shape of asexphobia: some of my informants sought 
Korean men as intimate partners because they believed Korean men were 
nonsexual or sexually unassertive. In that regard, Korean men experienced 
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asexphilia. Although asexphobia and asexphilia take different shapes in that 
the former is a repulsion to asexuality while the latter is a fascination with 
and desire for asexuality, both are forms of prejudice against asexuality and 
nonsexuality. Both asexphobia and asexphilia operate through essentialized 
assumptions about asexuality. 

Some scholars claim that mediated depictions of East Asian men’s sexual 
passivity and nonsexual masculinity may offer radical challenges to the hege- 
mony of compulsory sexuality and heteropatriarchal masculinity. These scholars 
argue that we should embrace mediated images of desexualized East Asian men 
as a form of ethical masculinity that provides alternative visions of masculinity 
to those of hypersexual, heteronormative, and patriarchal masculinity (Shimizu 
2012). Tan Hoang Neuyen (2014) claims that the popular depiction of East 
Asian men as sexually passive and desexualized bottoms in gay pornography, 
rather than being interpreted as merely racist, should be viewed as a form of 
empowerment that these men could derive through bottomhood. Nguyen and 
Celine Parrefias Shimizu claim that mediated images of sexual passivity and 
nonsexuality can be reinterpreted as forms of sexual agency (Shimizu 2012; 
Neuyen 2014). I agree with these scholars to the extent that I believe there can 
be sexual agency in passivity or nonsexuality. 

However, acts of sexual passivity, bottomhood, and nonsexuality can be 
empowering only when individuals voluntarily engage with such feelings or acts. 
The discourses of nonsexual Korean men that some of my white Hallyu tourist 
informants generated imparted images of desexualized masculinity on Korean 
men without consideration for how they identified themselves. My informants’ 
acts of desexualizing Korean men were similar to how rice queens (white gay 
men who claim to be exclusively attracted to Asian men) seek Asian men as sex 
partners because of the stereotype that they are sexually passive (Eguchi 2020). 
Regardless of how gay Asian men view their sexuality, they experience figurative 
castration by the rice queens, whose racialized erotic desires for Asian men are 
rooted in popular perceptions that render gay Asian men as sexually passive. 

In such ways, race and ethnicity are central to the formation of erotic 
desires and fantasies. In particular, sex tourism is notable in that individuals 
specifically partake in it to seek sexual relationships with the racial and ethnic 
other. In the next section, I analyze my essay topic in relation to the existing 
literatures on sex tourism. 


Racialized Erotics and Transnational Travel 


There is a long history of people traveling overseas to look for sexual partners. 
In particular, “there has been a historical, colonial, and imperial path for men 
whose western/US American citizenships reflect mobility, cultural capital, and 
economic privilege to fall in and out of love” with foreigners (Eguchi 2020, 74). 
Extensive feminist scholarship has examined the politics of western men’s sex 
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tourism to the global South (Brennan 2004; Rivers-Moore 2016). Certainly, 
western does not indicate a monolithic group of individuals. However, in the 
context of sex tourism, the term western is useful in denoting the privileges 
that western male sex tourists experience based on the combination of their 
class, race, and nationality. 

Sexual assumptions about the racialized other play crucial roles in facili- 
tating transnational sex tourism. Male sex tourists appear to be motivated by 
essentialist and binary conceptions of women in their home countries versus 
the racial and national other. For instance, Julia Meszaros notes that western 
men who travel to Asian countries for sex claim to seek Asian women as inti- 
mate partners because they believe that they are more traditional and sexually 
submissive compared to western women (Meszaros 2018). These men operate 
based on stereotypes of Asian women and western women as opposed to the 
diverse ways that these women embody sexuality in their everyday lives. 

Research on sex tourism to Korea has focused on similar politics of race 
and sex in the intimate encounters between the male sex tourists and Korean 
women. For example, there has been extensive research on the politics of inter- 
racial and interethnic intimacies between US soldiers and Korean women, as 
well as those between men who traveled to Korea on business who were treated 
to sex with Korean women by their Korean business partners (Norma 2014; 
Soh 2004). These men seemed to operate under certain sexualized stereotypes 
about Korean women. 

Women also engage in sex tourism to form sexual relations with the 
racial and ethnic other. Existing research examines how women from North 
America and western Europe travel to places such as the Caribbean, Egypt, 
and Argentina to form intimate relations with men whom they view as more 
naturally sexual than men back home (Jacobs 2009; Pruitt and LaFont 1995; 
Térnqvist 2012). Similarly, some Japanese women travel to the United States 
to have sex with American men (white or Black men) whom they deem to 
be more sexual than Japanese men (Kelsky 1999). These female sex tourists’ 
transnational sex tourism appears to be motivated by their racial stereotypes 
about men of other races and ethnicities: they traveled abroad to find men 
whom they conceived to be more naturally (hyper)sexual than men back in 
their home countries. 

My white Hallyu tourist informants were engaging in sex tourism. However, 
my essay diverges from existing research on sex tourism in that sex and the sexual 
availability of local men were not central to my informants’ travels to Korea. In 
other words, I examine a form of sex tourism in which sex was not at the heart 
of the tourists’ desires. If my informants were not seeking sex, what were they 
seeking in their transnational travels to Korea? I address this question through 
analyses of a transnationally popular Korean television drama titled Dokkaebi 
(English title: Guardian: The Lonely and Great God) and data gathered through 
ethnographic fieldwork. 
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Methods 


I conducted thirteen months of ethnographic fieldwork in Seoul during 2017-18. 
During this period, I stayed in hostels around Seoul so that I could approach 
the hostel guests. I asked them why they traveled to Korea. If they claimed that 
they came because of Korean popular culture, I recruited them as my research 
participants. I used a snowball method to recruit participants: my informants 
introduced me to other Hallyu tourists. In total, I recruited 123 informants. I 
also interviewed a number of Korean women in order to compare their views 
on Korean masculinity to that of the Hallyu tourists. 

All of the Hallyu tourist informants were 19 years old or in their early 
to mid-20s. The majority of them claimed to be college students from the 
United States, Canada, Switzerland, Sweden, France, Germany, Netherland, 
and Denmark, and some of them were from Russia. Except for several African 
American women, most of my informants identified as white or passed as white 
in Korea. Although I did not inquire deeply into their financial situations, I 
inferred that most of my informants came from middle- to upper-middle-class 
backgrounds. Approximately half of my informants were repeat visitors to Korea. 
Their time in Korea lasted from a couple of weeks to three months. Many of 
my informants could comprehend Korean due to their consumption of Korean 
popular culture, and some could fluently communicate in Korean. All of my 
informants spoke English. I recruited participants who could communicate in 
either of those languages. 

Most of the initial interviews were group interviews. During these, I asked 
my informants about the types of Korean television dramas they watched and 
what they thought about the dramas. After the group interviews, I conducted 
individual interviews and asked more personal questions regarding my infor- 
mants’ erotic perceptions of Korean men and their experiences with Korean men 
in real life. During and after the interviews, 1 conducted participant observa- 
tions: | accompanied them to parties and clubs to observe how they interacted 
with Korean men. After several days, | conducted follow-up interviews with 
the tourists to inquire whether their thoughts about Korean men had changed 
based on their real-life encounters with Korean men. 

Through the interviews and participant-observation, | observed that my 
informants were seeking intimate relations with Korean men that did not 
center around sex. Most of them did not explicitly use terms such as nonsexual 
or asexual. However, roughly half of my informants appraised Korean men for 
their sexual unassertiveness by describing them as gentlemen who were suppos- 
edly less sexual or nonsexual, and thereby more romantic and respectful toward 
women. Although nonsexuality, romantic attitude, and respect for women are 
not necessarily correlated, some of my informants claimed that these qualities 
were indistinguishable from one another. They referred to such characteristics 
interchangeably to describe the reasons that they were attracted to Korean men. 
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During the group interviews, I asked my informants to name some Korean 
television dramas that they found memorable: many of my informants listed 
Dokkaebi. In the next section, I examine the television drama Dokkaebi and 
how it portrays Korean men in the context of intimate relationships. 


Korean Television Dramas: Nonsexual and Unconditional Intimacy 


Dokkaebi is a transnationally popular Korean television drama that aired from 
December 2, 2016, to January 21, 2017. The drama was exported to online 
streaming websites and broadcasting networks around the world (Yoon 2017). 
The show’s title refers to a mythic creature with magical powers that appears in 
Korean folktales. It is a playful creature that likes to play pranks on humans. In 
the television drama, the male protagonist is a Dokkaebi. Although the televi- 
sion drama utilizes some of the folklore-based characteristics of Dokkaebi in 
depicting the male protagonist, the overall plot of the television drama is not 
based on Korean folktales or history. 

The drama revolves around a love story between a 935-year-old Dokkaebi 
named Kim Shin and a high school student named Eun-Tak who was born with 
the destiny of becoming a Dokkaebi’s bride. Kim Shin is destined to die at the 
hands of his bride, but neither Kim Shin nor Eun-Tak are aware of that fate. 
Unaware of their sad destinies, Kim Shin and Eun-Tak meet and fall in love. 
Kim Shin provides her with a haven in his home. As their love deepens, they 
find out that, by God’s machinations, Eun-Tak has to kill Kim Shin or else die 
in his place. In other words, they cannot both be alive at the same time. The 
television drama focuses on how the two protagonists’ relationship develops 
and the emotional turmoil that they go through because of their terrible fate. 

The drama focuses on the characters’ gazes to demonstrate their love for 
one another. More specifically, it uses shot/countershot with close-ups on the 
actors’ faces to indicate that Kim Shin and Eun-Tak harbor erotic feelings for 
each other. For example, the show’s emotional climax comes when Eun-Tak has 
to kill Kim Shin despite their love. Instead of waiting for Eun-Tak to kill him, 
Kim Shin commits suicide so that he can save her from the emotional agony of 
having to kill him. As he is dying, they intently stare into each other’s eyes. The 
camera captures their intimate gaze through extreme close-ups of their faces, 
focusing on his face and his gaze toward her and then cutting to show her gazing 
at him. The close-ups fill the screen with the characters’ faces and emphasize 
the intimacy, care, and sadness portrayed through their facial expressions and 
their gazes toward each other. The shot/countershot effectively establishes the 
characters’ mutual affections. 

Apart from focusing on the protagonists’ mutual gaze, Dokkaebi also focuses 
on depicting Kim Shin’s unrequited gaze toward Eun-Tak. There are very few 
scenes throughout the series that depict Eun-Tak staring at Kim Shin while he 
is looking away; the drama uses shot/countershot to depict her gazing at him so 
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that the viewers see that they are gazing at each other. On the other hand, he is 
depicted gazing at her often, even when she is not gazing at him. For instance, 
after they have a big fight, Eun-Tak refuses to look at Kim Shin. She will not 
acknowledge his presence; even when they meet on the street, she walks away 
from him. The wide-angle shot shows Eun-Tak walking along a snowy road 
toward the camera. It appears as if the road is empty and she is walking by herself, 
but the camera angle shifts sideways, and the viewers see Kim Shin walking 
behind her, gazing at her back. He is following her and watching over her in 
case she encounters danger in the empty streets. The scene reverts between 
wide-angle shots that show both of them walking one after the other and the 
close-ups of Kim Shin’s face to show him softly gazing at Eun-Tak, waiting for her 
anger to subside. In this way, the television drama shows that even though his 
gaze and acts of care are unrequited, he continues to show his affection for her. 

It is noteworthy that strict censorship regulations are part of the reason for 
the nonsexual depictions of Korean men in the television dramas. Government 
censorship and broadcasting regulations limit explicit depictions of sexuality 
in Korean media. The Korea Communication Standards Commission (KCSC) 
dedicates a significant portion of its rulebook to regulating portrayals of sexuality 
in media. According to the KCSC rulebook, television programs are banned 
from depicting sex as a marketable commodity or sensationalizing sexual inter- 
course. They are also banned from depicting motions and sounds associated 
with sex acts (KCSC 2017).’ 

Due to such conservative regulations against mediated sexuality, in collo- 
quial discourses in Korea, viewers refer to the television dramas’ would-be sex 
scenes as bed scenes, which denotes how the characters do not engage in sex acts. 
In Dokkaebi, the characters lie in bed, fully clothed, staring at each other. For 
instance, on their wedding night, Kim Shin pats Eun-Tak to sleep and endear- 
ingly stares into her face. The camera films them from a high angle, and the 
viewers see the characters’ fully clothed bodies lying next to each other on the 
bed. Eun-Tak tells Kim Shin that she is sleepy and closes her eyes; he pats her 
to sleep while tenderly gazing into her sleeping face. In this scene, Kim Shin 
and Eun-Tak’s physical intimacy consists of nonsexual yet intimate and caring 
demonstrations of gazing into each other’s eyes and patting each other to sleep; 
there are no innuendos regarding sex acts. The KCSC claims that it enforces 
strict regulations on depictions of sexuality because such scenes would “destroy 
Korean moral sensibility and ethics” (KCSC 2017). If television programs do not 
abide by the KCSC’s rules, they are severely penalized; producers of an offending 
television program are forced to apologize to viewers for their show’s vulgarity. 

As I analyze in detail later in this essay, some of my informants claimed that 
one of the main reasons they came to erotically desire Korean men was the (sexu- 
ally) unconditional love that male characters show toward female characters 
in Korean television dramas. Such is the case in Dokkaebi, which portrays the 
protagonists’ affection for each other as being sexually unconditional. In other 
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words, their acts of care for each other are not portrayed as being premised on 
sexual compensation. In particular, Kim Shin demands nothing—and especially 
nothing sexual—from Eun-Tak, in spite of saving her life at the cost of his own. 
Several years after his suicide, Kim Shin returns from the dead. (He was able 
to reincarnate because of his magical powers as a Dokkaebi.) Instead of insert- 
ing himself back into Eun-Tak’s life, he maintains his distance while trying to 
figure out whether she has moved on from him and leads a new and happy life. 
He longingly stares at her from afar and silently helps her if she encounters any 
troubles. Again, the show emphasizes Kim Shin’s one-sided gazes toward Eun- 
Tak through multiple camera angles. He only reinserts himself back into her 
life when he realizes that she is living an unhappy life because she still loves 
him and misses him. 

In such ways, the television drama portrays Korean men as neither sexu- 
ally assertive nor demanding. They are depicted as sexually restrained or even 
nonsexual individuals who provide for women and prioritize emotionally inti- 
mate relationships with them over sexual relationships. In the next section, | 
analyze my informants’ interpretations of Dokkaebi and the men depicted in 
the Korean television dramas. 


Hallyu Tourists’ Interpretations of Korean Television Dramas 


My Hallyu tourist informants appeared to conflate mediated depictions of 
nonsexual Korean men in television dramas with Korean men in real life. On 
one occasion, my informants were watching clips of Dokkaebi in the living room 
of a hostel. They were riveted by the scene of Kim Shin committing suicide 
and exchanging loving gazes with Eun-Tak. Some of them moaned and grabbed 
each other’s’ hands, saying, in both Korean and English, “Oh my god! That is 
so romantic!” There were also some male backpackers from Australia and the 
United States in the room, alongside my Hallyu tourist informants. In contrast to 
my informants, who were joyfully immersed in the television drama, these male 
backpackers’ faces were scrunched in disbelief. A male tourist from Australia 
remarked, “How is that romantic? That is stupid. Instead of eye-fucking each 
other, they should call an ambulance to get him help. No one seems to have 
common sense in these dramas.” As he said this, some of my informants glared 
at him. Cathy, a Hallyu tourist from the United States, said, “What do you 
mean eye-fucking? That is so gross. You men can only think of sex even when 
looking at something so romantic and heartbreaking.” Other Hallyu tourists 
nodded their heads in agreement. A white male backpacker from the United 
States said, “What do you like about Korean men anyways? All these Korean 
men are so feminine and wear makeup all the time. They are so gay. You should 
be attracted to strong and tough men, not those girly boys.” Cathy rolled her 
eyes and retorted, “Eye-fucking, muscles, strong, tough. .. . That’s all you think 
about, and you wonder why we love Korean men. What is wrong with them 
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wearing makeup? What if they are feminine? That doesn’t mean that they are 
not attractive.” Another Hallyu tourist from Germany chimed in, “Look at him 
[Kim Shin] in the drama. He loves her so much. He gives up his life for her. 
Korean men are like that. You should learn [from them].” 

I observed such arguments between Hallyu tourists and other male tourists 
quite frequently throughout my field research. In the case described above, both 
the male backpackers and my informants were operating under the assump- 
tion that the men depicted in the television dramas reflect how Korean men 
perform their gender and sexual identities in real life. On the one hand, the 
male backpackers expressed incredulity at the idea that effeminate Korean men 
could be erotically appealing to heterosexual women. The backpackers equated 
effeminate men with being homosexual, and thought that it was irrational for 
heterosexual women to adore these gay Korean men who were presumably sexu- 
ally unavailable for them. Although these men did not define Korean men as 
asexual per se, they were suggesting that Korean men’s gayness made them as 
sexually unavailable to my informants as if they were asexual individuals, and 
they could not understand why or how my informants could find these Korean 
men attractive. The male tourists were operating on the notion of compulsory 
sexuality, whereby everyone desires sex in intimate relationships. 

On the other hand, my informants mocked the male tourists’ obsessions 
with sex and hypersexual masculinity. They argued that just because Korean 
men appeared gay and sexually unavailable to women did not mean that they 
did not have an erotic appeal for heterosexual women. The backpackers were 
rejecting mediated Korean masculinity, whereas my informants were embracing 
it. However, both the male backpackers and my Hallyu tourist informants were 
essentializing the notion of Korean masculinity by assuming that the type of 
masculinity depicted in the television dramas was the only form of masculinity 
that Korean men embody. They were both assuming, based on their interpreta- 
tions of the mediated images, that Korean men are universally effeminate and 
thereby potentially nonsexual or sexually unavailable to heterosexual women. 

The type of effeminate masculinity that they were referring to, and that 
is often featured in Korean television dramas, is what is known in Korea as 
kkonminam masculinity. Kkonminam typically refers to young men in their late 
teens and twenties who are androgynously beautiful, with smooth skin, silky 
hair, and feminine mannerisms (Jung 2006). Kkonminam masculinity is a form of 
carefully constructed masculinity that derives from the Korean popular culture 
industry. Celebrities who are marketed as kkonminam, regardless of whether 
they are sexual in their private lives, are publicly portrayed as nonsexual and 
sexually innocent. According to some male K-pop idols, it is common practice 
for Korean talent management agencies to make their young male talents sign 
contracts that ban them from dating and having sex. These types of contracts 
are in place to prevent these male celebrities from ruining their nonsexual 
images by having their sex lives revealed to the public. 
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Literally translated, kkonminam means flower boys. Sun Jung (2010) claims 
that these men embody soft masculinity that is antithetical to hard, physical, and 
hypersexual masculinity. By being likened to flowers, these men are detached 
from the image of the penis and sex acts. Furthermore, the adjective soft that is 
used to describe them dissociates them from the sexual image of an erect (hard) 
penis. Men who are kkonminam may act in ways that appear effeminate and 
nonsexual from the lens of compulsory sexuality and masculine hypersexuality. 
Some fans of Korean television dramas interpret kkonminam as safe men who 
will not make inappropriate and unwanted sexual advances toward women 
(Elfving-Hwang 2011). 

The male backpackers and my informants conflated kkonminam masculin- 
ity with Orientalist stereotypes of East Asian masculinity. These stereotypes of 
East Asian men’s sexuality have been replete with irony. On the one hand, they 
have been labeled as “yellow perils”—sexually deviant men who will sexually 
taint white women’s purity (Marchetti 1994). On the other hand, they have 
been seen as emasculated men who were safe because they were supposedly 
weaker than men of other races. Mari Yoshihara (2002) critically analyzes how, 
throughout US history, many white women who traveled to East Asian countries 
claimed that they felt freer and safer there than they did back home. These 
women claimed that they felt threatened and suffocated by heteropatriarchal 
masculinity in the United States, but that they did not experience such feel- 
ings in the East Asian countries because the local men were supposedly not as 
domineering as the men back home. Presumably, these women’s sense of freedom 
derived from the privileges that they experienced because of their whiteness 
and US citizenship. Instead of taking account of their privileged status in these 
countries, they assumed that the local men were naturally weaker and safer than 
men back home, based on the aforementioned Orientalist stereotypes. The male 
backpackers and my informants echoed these sentiments in their arguments 
regarding effeminate Korean masculinity. 

Simply put, my Hallyu tourist informants’ erotic desires for nonsexual 
Korean men were racially charged. Their erotic desires diverged from those held 
by Korean women and other Asian female fans of Korean television dramas. 
Research on Asian female fans suggests that Korean television dramas have 
played significant roles in shaping these women’s views on Korean men (Chan 
and Xueli 2011; Lee 2008). However, their desires for Korean men did not revolve 
around assumptions of nonsexuality. For example, some Japanese fans claimed 
that, before watching Korean television dramas, they considered Korean men 
to be patriarchal; after watching the television dramas, they claimed that they 
viewed Korean men as ideal husbands who were far from patriarchal (Takeda 
2014). Women from other Asian countries similarly claimed that Korean tele- 
vision dramas were responsible for their dramatically changed views about 
Korean men (Shim 2007). These women’s desires for Korean men were based 
on the notion that Korean men appeared to be less patriarchal and traditional 
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than they had assumed prior to watching the television dramas. Their erotic 
fantasies about Korean men did not derive from stereotyped assumptions about 
Korean men’s nonsexuality. 

Korean women | interviewed claimed that they were too proximate to 
Korean men in real life to fantasize about them as nonsexual beings. As one 
Korean woman claimed: 


I enjoyed Dokkaebi. Who would not? Gong-Yu [the actor who played the 
male lead] is so hot! But I know that the men in the dramas are different 
from Korean men in real life. We are surrounded by Korean men in our 
everyday lives. We see that our dads, brothers, and coworkers are unlike the 
drama characters. How could we think that Korean men are nonsexual? 
The Hallyu tourists who travel to Korea with such assumptions are in for a 
rude awakening. 


The Korean women I worked with argued that although they enjoyed Korean 
television dramas, they could not fantasize about Korean men based on these 
dramas. They clearly demarcated the boundaries between fantasy and reality 
with regard to Korean men. Neither they nor the Asian women who were 
interviewed in other research equated romantic images of Korean men with 
nonsexuality. In comparison, some of my white informants desired Korean men 
because they deemed these men to be nonsexual. Race appeared to play a signifi- 
cant role in why the white Hallyu tourists desired Korean men as nonsexual 
beings. In the following sections, | analyze my informants’ desires and their 
real-life encounters with Korean men. 


Redefining Intimacy: Korean Men and Romantic Asexuality 


As anticipated by some Korean women with whom I worked, some of the Hallyu 
tourists were disappointed that the Korean men they met in real life were dissimi- 
lar to the flower boys in the television dramas. As one of my informants from 
Denmark claimed, “some Korean men are just fuck-boys. They are not like the 
romantic men in Korean television dramas who do not care about sex. All they 
want is sex.” She was disappointed that many Korean men had approached her 
for sex at the club the night before. She felt a sense of dissonance between her 
fantasy and her actual experiences with Korean men. Nonetheless, when | asked 
her whether she would stop fantasizing about Korean men altogether, she said 
that she still desired Korean men and that she wanted to find a Korean boyfriend 
before returning to Denmark. “Those fuck-boys are probably exceptions,” she 
told me. Even though she experienced Korean men who did not conform to 
kkonminam masculinity, she firmly held onto her belief that Korean men were 
nonsexual. Her perception of Korean men as nonsexual was so strong that she 
held onto her belief—in spite of her experience to the contrary—and her desire 
to find and date a nonsexual Korean man. 
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I observed my informants reinterpreting real-world Korean men’s physical 
advances in ways that did not disrupt their belief in Korean men’s nonsexual- 
ity. For instance, Lucy, one of my informants from Sweden, claimed that she 
finally kissed a Korean man she had been dating since she first arrived in Korea 
a few weeks ago. “It took him weeks to finally kiss me,” she reported. “I find it 
romantic that it took such a long time for us to do that. That is why I feel so 
safe around Korean men. Men back home are so [sexually] aggressive. They 
grope me and try to have sex all the time. | do not like that.” Lucy, as well as 
my other informants, described Korean men’s physical advances as signs of their 
romantic asexuality. According to Ela Przybylo, “romantic asexuality includes an 
interest in building romantic, if not sex-based, relationships with others, which 
may include kissing, touching, and cuddling” (2019, 5). Romantic asexuality is a 
form of intimacy that is not based on sexual intercourse. Kissing, touching, and 
cuddling are not seen as extensions of sex acts; instead, they are reinterpreted 
as methods of building emotion-based romantic relationships that do not come 
with the pressure to engage in sexual intercourse. 

Research indicates that many heterosexual women, at some point in their 
lives, have felt pressured to have sexual intercourse (Powell 2007; Ramsey and 
Hoyt 2015). In particular, asexual women claimed that they constantly felt pres- 
sured to have sex with their male partners; if they did not provide sex, they were 
made to feel guilty about stringing men along (Vares 2018, 529). These asexual 
women claimed that this feeling of guilt was one of the main reasons that they 
refrained from going on dates. Although my informants did not identify as 
asexual, they appeared to have felt similar senses of guilt and pressure related 
to sexual intercourse. Instead of being able to engage in sexual intercourse only 
when they wanted, they claimed that, when they were dating back in their 
home countries, they felt pressured to have sex even when they did not want to. 

Some of my informants seemed to characterize Korean men as nonsexual 
romantics because that allowed them to engage in physical acts such as hugging, 
kissing, and cuddling at their own pace, based on their own desires, without 
feeling pressured by the male partners. They did not have to feel guilty about 
those acts potentially not leading to sexual intercourse because, in their view, 
Korean men were nonsexual and did not care about sex. They could reinterpret 
their Korean male partners’ hugs and kisses as romantic gestures devoid of sexual 
innuendos. Some of my informants were designating Korean men as nonsexual 
and racial others who could provide alternatives to sex-based intimacies that 
made them feel pressured into sex. 

Nonsexual intimacies are often marginalized in scholarly theories on inti- 
macy and eroticism. Intimacy is often associated with sexual or physical inti- 
macy. For instance, some scholars state that sexual drives are universal desires 
(Giddens 1992; Lindholm 2006). Such an argument excludes the possibility of 
asexuality and nonsexuality. Furthermore, colloquially, as well as in academia, 
the term intimacy is used interchangeably with sex: many scholars use intimacy 
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to refer to sexual relationships (Berlant 2000; Lin 2008; Moran 2003). However, 
argue that intimacy is not just about sex. According to Eileen Boris and Rhacel 
Salazar Parrefias, “our intimate needs would include not just sexual gratification 
but also our bodily upkeep, care for loved ones, creating and sustaining social 
and emotional ties, and health and hygiene maintenance” (2010, 5). Social and 
emotional ties—that are not based on sexual desires—can also be intimate. In 
other words, intimacy is predicated neither on physicality nor on sexual relations. 
My Hallyu tourist informants appeared to be seeking intimacies that were not 
based on sex acts and sexual connections. 

The Hallyu tourists with who | interviewed distinguished between romance, 
sex, and intimacy. They made it very clear to me that they were mainly seeking 
romance, not sex, from Korean men. They equated romantic relationships with 
emotional intimacy and differentiated those from sex-based relationships. Jessica 
was a Danish tourist who was a repeat visitor to Korea and was semifluent in 
Korean. She claimed: 


It is fun to have sex and stuff, but that is kind of like we are using each other, 
you know? It is not anything emotional or stuff like that. We just use each 
other, and that is the end. Those things [romance and sex] are totally different. 
If I have someone I really like, sex and all that stuff are not that important. 
We will be doing a long-distance relationship anyway so we will not be having 
that much sex. What matters is the heart and feelings and caring about each 
other enough to keep in contact through long-distance. 


Jessica not only distinguished sex from romance but also differentiated sex from 
intimacy. For her, sex was not an act of intimacy per se; she reserved the concept 
of intimacy for emotional intimacy. Sex was just a physical exchange that she 
claimed to engage in lightheartedly, and it was something she said she could do 
without if she found the right man. If my Hallyu tourist informants were simply 
attracted to the idea of nonsexual relationships and men who could provide 
such relationships, why did they feel the need to travel all the way to Korea? 
Why did they feel they had to travel across the globe to find nonsexual men? 


Racialized Erotic Desires for the Nonsexual Other 


Erotics is entwined with the politics of difference (Mankekar and Schein 2013). 
Erotic desires are one’s feelings for the metaphysical other that can facilitate 
friendly encounters, but they can also cause social tensions. According to 
Sharon Patricia Holland (2012), sometimes racism is confluent with erotics. 
Holland claims that erotics has the power to facilitate the entrenchment of 
differences. For instance, racial fetishes, on cursory inspection, seem to bond 
different races of people intimately. However, more in-depth analyses of racial 
fetishes indicate that some of these xenophilic eroticisms may be rooted in—and 
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perpetuate—racist notions of racial differences. In that regard, racial fetishes and 
racialized eroticisms on some levels reinforce racial stereotypes (Zheng 2016). 

My Hallyu tourist informants’ erotic desires were not only sexuality-based 
desires for the nonsexual other. Their erotic desires comprised of a multitude of 
desires for the racial and sexual other. They desired Korean men because they 
assumed that Korean men were different from men back in their home countries. 
These tourists’ desires for nonsexual Korean masculinity were interwoven with 
the politics of race, gender, sexuality, and nationality. Korean men were the 
racialized, sexual, and national other whom my informants fantasized as anti- 
thetical to the men back home. The mediatized images of Korean kkonminam 
happened to fit the type of otherness that my informants were seeking. 

My informants contrasted their dating experiences back home with their 
expectations and experiences of dating nonsexual Korean men. In particular, 
they expressed wariness regarding romantic gestures from men whom they dated 
back home because they believed such gestures came from these men’s ulterior 
motives for sex. One informant claimed that “whenever a guy pays for my meal, 
I feel like he has the right to demand something from me in return. It is like 
he owns me now and can demand sex [from me] even if I do not want to. That 
just makes me uncomfortable.” Many of my informants echoed such sentiments: 
they claimed that when men back home provided for them by paying for dates, 
they felt that they were sexually indebted to these men. 

In contrast, the fantasies inspired by romantic television dramas motivated 
my informants to act differently on dates with Korean men compared to the 
guarded ways they claimed to have acted back home. I observed my informants 
drinking alcohol and eating the food that Korean men bought them. My infor- 
mants, who regularly went on dates with Korean men, claimed that Korean 
men paid for all of the expenses of the dinners and drinks. When I asked these 
tourists whether they felt pressured to reciprocate with sex, they claimed that 
Korean men were unlike the hypersexual men back home. They claimed that 
they traveled to Korea to seek intimate relations with nonsexual Korean men in 
order to escape from the pressures to compensate men through sex. By fantasiz- 
ing about nonsexual Korean men, they sought to escape from the sexusociety, 
where they claimed that sex felt like a form of compensation that they gave to 
their male partners rather than an intimate act that they mutually enjoyed. 

At the same time, while explaining their attraction to nonsexual Korean 
men, some of them reinforced racist assumptions about East Asian men by claim- 
ing that it was in these men’s nature to be nonsexual and weak. For instance, 
one of my informants claimed, “Well, for example, look at Korean television 
dramas. I do not see Korean men in television dramas doing it [demanding sex]. I 
think it is just in their nature not to be that way. Based on my dates with Korean 
men, they are weaker than men back home.” Her asexphilic desires perpetuated 
racial and sexual prejudices, perhaps without her realization or intent. To her, 
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the purported nonsexuality of Korean men was confluent with stereotypes of 
them as weak and effeminate. 

At first glance, my informants may appear irrational or immature because 
they formed their erotic fantasies based on fictional romance stories and trav- 
eled to Korea to make their fantasies come true. Fantasies are often stigmatized 
as “wild, undisciplined imaginings; these imaginings are by nature childish or 
immature,” and people, especially women, who fantasize are stereotyped as 
those who are too disconnected from reality to function “normally” (Barker 
2014, 155). However, such negative attitudes toward fantasies disregard the 
significance of fantasies in shaping people’s identities as well as their views on 
sexuality and gender. Erotic desires are tightly interlaced with imaginations and 
fantasies (Mankekar and Schein 2013). As Judith Butler (2000) argues, fanta- 
sies and reality are always already tightly intertwined. In other words, what we 
categorize as fantasies mark the boundaries for what we categorize as realities. 
Fantasies and realities share boundaries, and in that regard, they coexist and 
influence one another. 

My informants who traveled to Korea to form intimate relations with Korean 
men were neither disconnected from reality nor irrational. Rather, their erotic 
desires for nonsexual Korean men were deeply rooted in their dissatisfaction 
with their reality, especially as it pertained to hypersexual masculinity and the 
compulsory and transactional sexuality that they claimed to have experienced 
while dating back home. The Korean television dramas offered these viewers 
enticing visions of alternative masculinity and nonsexual intimacy that helped 
them escape from the sexusociety. Through their transnational sex tourism, 
they were asserting their sexual agency that problematized the dating cultures 
where compulsory sexuality was perceived as the norm. 

At the same time, some of my informants’ sexual agency derived from 
racially and sexually othering Korean men and essentializing Korean masculinity. 
Their desires perpetuated racial prejudices against East Asian men’s sexuality. 
They conflated their desires for nonsexual men with stereotypes of East Asian 
men. My informants were not asexphobic; rather, some of them claimed to 
be attracted to nonsexual men. However, their asexphilic desires cast Korean 
men as the nonsexual and racial other. In that regard, they were marginalizing 
nonsexuality by defining it as an exotic trait of the racial other. 


Conclusion 


The relationship between my Hallyu tourist informants and their Korean male 
partners revolved around complex racialized and gendered assumptions about the 
other. In this article, I focused on one aspect of their racialized erotic relation- 
ships by analyzing the politics of the Hallyu tourists’ racialized erotic desires for 
nonsexual Korean men, which conflated Korean television dramas’ depictions 
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of Korean men with existing racist stereotypes about East Asian men’s sexual- 
ity. Some of my Hallyu tourist informants established an other in nonsexual 
Korean men whom they could seek in order to escape from the sexusociety. 
They characterized Korean men as the racial and sexual other who served as the 
antitheses of the purportedly hypersexual men and sexually oriented cultures 
from which they came. Their erotic desires provide us with points of departure 
to examine asexuality and nonsexuality beyond the framework of individual 
identities. My informants mobilized discourses of nonsexuality in spite of not 
identifying as asexual or nonsexual. At the same time, their racialized erotic 
desires provide insight into how discourses of nonsexuality can be co-opted to 
affirm racialized assumptions about ethnic and racial others. 

It was not within the scope of this essay to examine how Korean men reacted 
to their desexualization by the Hallyu tourists. However, I find it imperative to 
conclude by noting that the Korean men were not always the helpless victims of 
the white tourists’ racialized desires. During my field research, I observed some 
Korean men purposely perform nonsexuality because they were motivated by 
their own desires to be intimate with white women. Dating white women gave 
them social status and bragging rights among their Korean male peers. Hence, 
some of them appeared to purposefully perform nonsexuality in order to satisfy 
the white female tourists’ erotic desires. 

Future research on people of color’s relationships to nonsexuality would 
contribute to scholarly debates on nonsexuality by demonstrating the entwine- 
ment of nonsexuality, race, and gender. I suggest that future research on topics 
such as how Asian and Asian American men react to stereotypes that desexu- 
alize them, or how some people of color purposefully perform nonsexuality to 
defy the racist stigma that characterizes Black and brown people as hypersexual, 
would offer us ways to expand our understanding of nonsexuality through the 
intersectional politics of race, sex, gender, and nationality. 


Min Joo Lee is a visiting lecturer at Wellesley College in the Department of Women’s 
and Gender Studies. Lee’s research interests include theories on transnationalism, 
feminist media studies, and racial and gendered politics in contemporary South Korea. 
She is currently working on a manuscript about Korean television dramas and their 
transnational fandom. 


Notes 


1. All of the interviews and participant-observation data that I use in this essay are 
from the ethnographic field research I conducted in Korea during 2017-18. 
2. Iam responsible for the translation of the KCSC rules from Korean to English. 
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Asexuality and Erotic Biopolitics 


Nathan Snaza 


This essay argues that conceptualizing asexuality as a queer orientation to sexual- 
ity instead of a sexual orientation enables a way of thinking about asexuality as a 
political swerve away from dominant modes of biopolitics toward an uneven field of 
affective erotics. The first section turns to Eve Sedgwick’s famous reading of Henry 
James’s “The Beast in the Jungle” to lay out how compulsory sexuality has dominated 
queer reading practice and sketch the problems of relationality and kinship that are 
foreclosed by such readings. The second section takes up the politics of orientation, 
primarily drawing on Sara Ahmed’s work, before generalizing in the fourth section to 
an account of the biocultural becoming of all creatures. Asexuality, on this reading, 
comes to be a biocultural phenomenon that emerges from complex relations among a 
biological entity and a more-than-human milieu. The third section offers a schematic 
overview of colonial biopolitics as, to use Sylvia Wynter’s words, the overrepresenta- 
tion of the human by Man, which requires persons to have a sexuality. The final 
section returns to kinship, arguing that asexuality should be constellated with a range 
of queer and decolonial modes of performing the human that are inseparable from 
more-than-human erotic relations. 


Keywords: Affect / asexuality / biopolitics / erotics / queer theory 


I could partly account for my own asexuality by referring to tests documenting 
my very low testosterone levels for a person whose sex assigned at birth was 
male, or by confessing to a history of failed sexual encounters that constitute, 
more or less, my entire experience as a sexually active person. But attempts to 
biologize or narrowly historicize asexuality end up being reductive and ultimately 
function within modes of biopolitical governance via sexuality that Foucault 
(1978) outlined in volume 1 of The History of Sexuality: “the medicine of sex” 
(54) and the modulations of confession that constitute the “incitement to 
discourse” (18-24). I have no interest in downplaying hormonal and chemical 
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constraints on my experience, and I acknowledge that my experiences moving 
through physical and institutional environments have stuck to me (as Sara 
Ahmed would say [2015, 8]), but what I would like to dwell with in this essay is 
how coming to a sense of myself as asexual is inseparable from years of reading 
Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, and the swirl of erotic encounters that constitute every 
situation of my reading. 

In the first two sections, I offer my reading of Sedgwick and the situations 
in which I read her—especially “The Beast in the Closet” (1990b), an essay 
on Henry James’s “The Beast in the Jungle,” which can feel paradigmatic of 
queer reading as such—in order to map how my discomfort with her reading 
pulls me toward an asexual interpretation of James’s story that invites much 
larger questions about biopolitics, coloniality, affect, orientation, and kinship. 
Attuning to how orientations are shaped by more-than-human scenes of haptic, 
erotic encounters (that are colonially organized), I summon Sara Ahmed’s Queer 
Phenomenology to argue that asexuality is an orientation toward sexuality within 
a wider field of the situation, where erotic biopolitics link humans and non- 
humans in ways that cannot be conceptualized within liberal humanist frames. 
Section three elaborates these questions around the concept of erotic biopolitics, 
reading Sylvia Wynter’s genealogy of colonial humanism in relation to Audre 
Lorde’s concept of the erotic. The essay’s final section constellates asexuality as 
an orientation toward sexuality with queer and decolonial biopolitical projects 
of worldmaking, in which the production of kin relations not oriented around 
sexuality as a mode of governance plays a constitutive role. 


Reading Sedgwick in the Biocultural Situation 


Across the last two decades, as I read and taught Sedgwick’s “The Beast in the 
Closet,” I was periodically in therapy to think through my failures to be prop- 
erly sexual and the difficulties that said failure introduced into my emotional, 
relational, and professional experience.! At no point did any therapist—the last 
of whom I saw in 2009—suggest asexuality as a way of conceptualizing myself. It 
was during this period that I read Sedgwick most often, and also during which 
my discomfort with her final reading of James Marcher’s “secret” in “The Beast 
in the Jungle” grew. Only when I finally encountered the work of the Asexuality 
Visibility and Education Network (AVEN)—however skeptical I am of it when 
I think about it in the framework of erotic biopolitics | sketch below—did a 
word emerge around which I could crystalize a particular affective experience. 
While asexuality allows me to talk about my interests, desires, and habits with 
others in a way that does not pathologize my embodied movement through 
the world, Audre Lorde’s concept of erotics allows me to claim that asexuality 
is not a lack of something others supposedly have (the a- is what linguists call 
the alpha privative), or even an attribute of my self. It is rather a specifically 
erotic relationality that orients me in a world directly implicated in the entire 
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modern history of coloniality and the ways that coloniality has shaped the 
norms through which assemblages “discipline humanity into full humans, not- 
quite-humans, and nonhumans” (Weheliye 2014, 3). Building from an account 
of Sedgwick’s reading and my torqueing away from it, | argue that asexuality is 
better conceived as an orientation toward—as opposed to a sexual orientation 
that is legible within—the domain of sexuality. 

Asexuality has become, in recent years, a reasonably well-known identifica- 
tion, thanks in no small part to AVEN’s work and to a proliferation of Tumblr 
sites that explore it as a distinct identity (which blooms into many subidentities) 
and construct an archive of asexual characters in literary, filmic, and television 
culture. As the concept of asexuality has attained greater visibility, there has 
emerged a “significant debate over whether or not asexuality is queer” (Yergeau 
2018, 189). As Ela Przybylo notes in a review of the first edited anthology of 
academic writing on asexuality, “Asexuality studies . . . trouble, as have trans* 
studies, the very field of queer and sexuality scholarship by focusing attention on 
a previously unattended-to identity and mode of inquiry” (2016, 655). Although 
AVEN’s mission is precisely to propose asexuality as a sexual orientation—a 
conception that appears in the work of contributors to KJ Cerankowski and 
Megan Milks’s Asexualities: Feminist and Queer Perspectives collection and in 
Przybylo’s field-defining work—I argue that while there may be important prag- 
matic reasons for individuals to claim asexuality as a sexual orientation, this 
move disenables the most generative possibilities that asexuality offers as a 
modality of living that “baffles, dodges, and unthreads the hegemony of hetero- 
and homosexuality” (Kahan 2013, 145).’ 

In “Queer and Now,” Sedgwick writes that “there are important senses 
in which ‘queer’ can signify only when attached to the first person . . . what it 
takes—all it takes—to make the description ‘queer’ a true one is the impul- 
sion to use it in the first person” (1993, 9). In this sense, the desire of asexual 
subjects, like myself, to use queer as a predicate settles the question. But this feels 
insufficient to me, at least without significant theoretical elaboration. I want 
to follow Remi Yergeau, who alludes to precisely this statement of Sedgwick’s 
before writing, “While I defer to individuals making their own decisions around 
personal identification, I am here advocating that we regard asexuality queerly 
because asexuality regards both desire and identity as fluctuating and transient. 
Queering is a motioning toward, a fisted gesture, an always-becoming” (Yergeau 
2018, 189). Shifting Yergeau’s formulation slightly, | would suggest that asexuality 
is queer on the condition that we understand it not as a queer sexual orientation 
but rather as a queer orientation to sexuality. 

I cannot account for my own attachments to asexuality without thinking 
of it as an irreducibly biocultural phenomenon that is situationally intra-active. 
It is neither natural nor cultural, neither choice nor instinctual. Whereas this is 
true of asexuality, | argue—building on work by Sylvia Wynter and Samantha 
Frost—that life is constitutively biocultural. While I’m drawn toward all the work 
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happening around queer nonhuman sexuality (Roughgarden, 2013), I’m also 
keenly aware of how some of the work taking up queer nature ends up factoring 
out the irreducible agonism that constitutes the social (Rosenberg, 2014). To 
say that everything is biocultural is an ontological axiom that might give rise 
to specific political struggles—queer politics, or decolonization—that may be 
better understood in biocultural terms than in traditionally humanist frames.* 
It is to situate politics in a field that cannot be limited to the actions of agencies 
known by consciousnesses with intentions. Whatever else | am, and whatever 
my capacities for agency and autopoiesis, I am an effect of systems—energetic, 
chemical, atmospheric, climatological, economic, political—that swirl around 
and inside of me, and without which I could in no way persist and grow, let alone 
desire, struggle, or speculate (Grosz 2004). Asexuality is not locatable in a self 
per se; it is part of the ongoing becoming of the world.’ To put it this way is to 
figure asexuality as part of what Angela Willey calls biopossibility, which “opens 
up space for thinking natureculturally not only about friendship, community, 
and/or our coevolution with nonhuman animals but also human relationships 
to ‘things’-—both abstract and material” (2016, 138). Asexuality appeals to me 
precisely as one eddy in a swirl of creative biocultural challenges to the norms 
of humanness articulated in relation to what Wynter calls Man: the specific, 
imperialist, heterosexist modality of performing the human that has increasingly 
ordered all social formations within colonial modernity. 

Refusing to conflate Man and the human, Wynter (1999; 2003) argues that 
the human is a hybrid biological/cultural entity or system, one that is constantly 
becoming in relation to a material environment, which already involves many 
scales—from the energetic swirl of protons, neutrons, and electrons, to the 
individual level of an organism’s environment, to the global territorializations 
of transnational colonialism, and in relation to sociogenic scripts that run the 
cybernetic system of the person. Rather than natural/cultural with a slash, I 
tend to prefer Samantha Frost’s biocultural: “All creatures are biocultural in the 
sense that they develop, grow, persist, and die in an environment or habitat 
that is the condition for their development, growth, persistence, and death” 
(2016, 4). Everything I touch and am touched by, including Sedgwick’s writ- 
ings, constitute part of this environment, or what I prefer to call the situation. 
As I argue elsewhere (Snaza 2019), situations are contact zones among many 
different kinds of entities, most of which are not human, that form the affective 
fields from which subjects emerge. Subjects (with identities) are not necessarily 
conscious of being suspended in and affected by ever-shifting situations, in part 
because assemblages that generate Man as the overrepresentation of the human 
prime us to not attend to the affective participation of nonhumans and their 
animacies, even as our corporeal orientation in the world is modulated in and 
by this more-than-human situation.® 

Each time I pick up my copy of Sedgwick’s Epistemology of the Closet (1990a), 
I recall—in ways that far outstrip my conscious awareness—particular spaces 
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(apartments, busses, cafés, classrooms, airplanes) in which I spent time with 
Sedgwick’s words. Each space had a particular light, temperature, and sonic 
atmosphere. I was often alone, or with cats, but I also read Sedgwick with teach- 
ers and with students. I was on furniture, more and less comfortable, and I was 
often affected by consumption of coffee or herbal teas that modulate mood. As 
part of my body’s psychosomatic apparatus was consciously focused on making 
sense of Sedgwick’s words, my body’s entire perceptual capacity was always being 
affected by this surrounding. My attachments to Sedgwick’s writings have shifted 
across time, and not merely in the sense of becoming better or more disciplined 
as I moved from undergraduate to graduate study, and then to a faculty posi- 
tion. Those shifts were intra-active with new material conditions afforded by 
stipends, grants, and increased wages that attend (some) movement through 
universities in the United States.’ There are so many agencies at work here, not 
merely Sedgwick’s (as writer) and mine (as reader): the texture of stock on the 
cover of my copy of Epistemology of the Closet as my thumbs glide across it, the 
glow of a lamp on a coffee shop table, the sounds of the city coming through 
the window of a bus. The pleasures I take in reading Sedgwick are, in part, the 
pleasures I have learned to associate with reading as an erotic act.§ 

Whereas some scholars use sexual and erotic as proximal or synonymic, I 
am most drawn toward accounts that treat the erotic “in its broadest sense, and 
not simply sexually, as respectful relationship and care for self and others [who 
may not be human], that is, as a socially significant practice of love that is... 
world-making” (Pérez 2019, xviii). In “Uses of the Erotic,” Lorde differentiates the 
erotic from the pornographic, wherein the latter is “the suppression of true feel- 
ing” ([1978] 1984, 54). The possibilities of erotics—“the erotic is not a question 
only of what we can do; it is a question of how acutely and fully we can feel in 
the doing” (54)—are, in a “male world” (53), always constrained and distorted. 
The erotic includes those experiences that are describable as sexual, but extends 
much further to include the entire field of haptics, a field that shimmers with 
joy, connecting humans and nonhumans (like a bookcase or margarine [57]).’ 
The erotic is a question, which means that it is a site of situational struggle over 
joy. In the situation—the entire field of affective modulation, most of which is 
far outside of anything humans are conscious of—events take shape, or do not, 
or not quite. Erotic biopolitics is what I would call the haptic, affective struggle 
over those conditions of emergence. 

Situations are the field of the erotic: they are scenes in which entities 
come into contact and pleasures (and other affects) are generated. I can recall 
moments that feel like events—where I became consciously aware of how my 
interpretation of Sedgwick was changing, or how I was changing through 
engagements with her writing. But every event emerges from a situation: “a 
state of things in which something that will perhaps matter is unfolding amid 
the usual activity of life” (Berlant 2011, 5). There is something perceptible, but 
not really consciously perceived—a background hum, as Berlant calls it in her 
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reading of a John Ashbery poem, that surrounds a subject and courses through 
it. Because the meaning generated when I read is always affected by this wider, 
more-than-human milieu (what Frost calls the “environment or habitat”), all 
knowledge is situated and situational, in the sense that meaning-generating 
agency extends far beyond the human knower.’® 

Ela Przybylo and Danielle Cooper note that AVEN “frequently . . . rehearses 
a biologically bound definition of asexuality” (2014, 301). Reading posts on the 
AVEN website, they find a “specious” repetition compulsion that figures “celibacy 
as choice and asexuality as nonchoice” (301). Refusing to make a binary decision 
about the origin of asexuality, Przybylo and Cooper theorize asexual resonances: 
“traces, touches, instances” that allow “us to search for asexuality in unexpected 
places” (298). Becoming attuned to such resonances, they imagine “a queerly 
asexual reading strategy” (298) that moves past the question of stable asexual 
identities (Was Agnes Martin? What about someone like Edward Gorey, etc.?) to 
tracking the more diffuse appearance of asexual resonances that can constitute 
a specific archive. This move undoubtedly positions their project in relation to 
a field-imaginary in queer studies that takes the archive as one of its most abid- 
ing attachments, and I agree that assembling such an archive will be necessary 
for asexual politics to thrive in its modality as a sexual orientation.!! My own 
interest in asexuality departs from this, even if I would similarly designate my 
project as the elaboration of a specific manner or mode of reading, one oriented 
around an erotic biopolitics of the situation. 


Compulsory Sexuality and the Orientations of Reading 


In Celibacies, Benjamin Kahan notes that Sedgwick’s reading practice in “The 
Beast in the Closet” has become one of the most ubiquitous practices of queer 
reading (2013). Kahan pressures this queer hermeneutic slippage from “the 
‘absence’ of sex” to “sign[s] of homosexuality” (3), arguing that “while the epis- 
temology of the closet is an epistemology of the open secret, celibacy offers an 
epistemology of the empty secret” (3). I strongly agree with Kahan’s claim here, 
but because he crafts “a celibate reading practice” (27) by “historiciz[ing] celibacy 
as a sexuality” (1), his project operates in a frame that does not directly call 
compulsory sexuality into question. Elizabeth Hannah Hanson does this in an 
explicitly asexual reading of James’s story in which she engages with Sedgwick, 
whom she sees as enacting an “asexual erasure” predicated on not acknowledging 
a compulsory sexuality undergirding compulsory heterosexuality (2014, 360). 
Hanson’s essay is excellent, and I would share many of her interpretive moves, 
but her focus is on how asexuality represents a threat to narrative structure as 
such, which critics frequently conflate with sexual desire (348). Hanson thus 
briefly notes some of the main problems I will draw out here, but does not dwell 
on them or theorize their biopolitical ramifications. 
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James’s story “The Beast in the Jungle” follows a man, James Marcher, who 
has a very long relationship, perhaps even a kind of intimacy, with a woman, 
May Bartram. Their relations are structured by a “secret,” one that is consistently 
marked as a secret in the story without its content being named in any direct 
manner (James 1998). Indeed, it is to the profusion of indirect qualifications of 
this secret that Sedgwick directs her incredible critical acumen. These oblique 
references lead Sedgwick to a resonance between the secret and various phrases 
circulating around homosexuality—especially “the love that dare not speak 
its name”—and they allow her to make a case that the specific “content” of 
Marcher’s secret is “homosexual” (Sedgwick 1990b, 203). This reading hinges, 
in effect, on two critical moves. The first, already hinted at, involves attention 
to the persistent use of “periphrasis and preterition” (203): an entire network 
of linguistic sleights of hand are emitted by this secret, as if from a black hole’s 
event horizon. Secondly, Sedgwick attends carefully to a scene at the end of the 
story when the narrator tracks Marcher at Bartram’s grave watching another 
man. She writes, “What is strikingly open in the ending of ‘The Beast in the 
Jungle’ is how central to that process is man’s desire for man—and the denial 
of that desire” (211). 

In the context of Epistemology of the Closet, this move is highly motivated. It 
confirms Sedgwick’s central claim that male homosexual panic is a universalizing 
force structuring virtually the entirety of the social in the wake of the appear- 
ance, toward the end of the nineteenth century, of the hetero-/homo- binary. 
Among other things, Sedgwick’s reading troubles the ease with which James’s 
critics have taken Marcher’s secret to be “necessarily, specifically heterosexual” 
(Sedgwick 1990b, 202): at the end of the story, these critics draw from the 
moral that Marcher “should have desired May Bartram” (198). The unthinking 
way in which such critics draw their power from compulsory heterosexuality 
comes into full crisis in Sedgwick’s reading. Sedgwick is attentive to how such 
compulsory heterosexuality among men—which is tied, as she notes, to the 
production not just of masculinity but even humanity itself (t88)—constitutes 
a field of violence against women (critics, presumably here including Sedgwick, 
assert that Bartram “has died from [Marcher’s] obtuseness” about his own desires 
[195]). And Sedgwick is very clear that Marcher “is not a homosexual man” 
(205), even if for her his secret is precisely the structure of a kind of paranoia 
attending homosexual panic and its epistemological double binds. 

Positioning her reading against the “conventional view of the story,” Sedg- 
wick writes the following: 


I hypothesize that what May Bartram would have liked for Marcher, the 
narrative she wished to nurture for him, would have been a progress from the 
vexed and gaping self-ignorance around his homosexual possibilities to a self 
knowledge of them that would have freed him to find and enjoy a sexuality 
of whatever sort emerged (207). 
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Although this hypothesis follows quite logically and affectively from Sedgwick’s 
reading, my discomfort emerges precisely from the presupposition here that 
Marcher’s happiness—and Bartram’s in relation—would follow on Marcher 
being able to have or express “a sexuality of whatever sort.” Earlier in the essay, 
Sedgwick notes, writing about a general type of bachelor character in nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century literature, that “in each story the man simply 
fails to desire at all” (195). From the standpoint of compulsory heterosexuality, 
this is indeed a failure. And while Sedgwick’s reading goes very far to reveal the 
structure of those binds and the way they police the entire social field (across 
genders, sexualities, and so on), I want to ask why desire is so necessary, and 
specifically sexual desire. Why, I wonder, must Marcher have a sexuality at all? 

In the introduction to Epistemology of the Closet, Sedgwick takes up how 
the success or value of her book might be assessed. She writes: 


A teal measure of the success of such an analysis would lie in its ability, in the 
hands of an inquirer with different needs, talents, or positionings, to clarify 
the distinctive kinds of resistance offered to it from different spaces on the 
social map, even though such a project might require revisions or rupturings 
of the analysis as first proffered (14). 


These sentences lead me to think that the affective discomfort I experience 
reading this essay might be, in an important way, possible because of the way my 
reading practice is structured by an enduring erotic relationship with Sedgwick’s 
work, one that highlights the different situational materialities of my “position- 
ing” as they shape my attention.” In fact, my disagreement with her reading of 
Marcher’s secret emerges from a profound agreement with other claims made in 
the same book, and in others. One of my favorite bullet points from Epistemology 
of the Closet’s introduction, “Axiomatic,” is the first axiom, “People are different 
from each other.” To wit: “Some people like to have a lot of sex, others little or 
none” (25). Or none. Why can this possibility not be available to Marcher? That 
is, why must Marcher be legible only within a system not just of compulsory 
heterosexuality, but what Becky Rosa (1994) has called compulsory sexuality? 

Critics, including Sedgwick, see Marcher’s secret as part of a field of social 
violence wherein a man’s “inability to desire” inflicts damage on women. 
Sedgwick sees this violence as a product of compulsory heterosexuality and 
hypothesizes that if Marcher were free to have a sexuality “of whatever kind,” 
the social/relational violence could be suspended. Because I would argue that 
the real violence adheres in compulsory sexuality, let me offer a different 
reading of the end of James’s story than the one Sedgwick hypothetically 
proposes. The final section of the story narrates a moment when Marcher 
visits Bartram’s grave after traveling abroad for a time. There, he sees another 
man, “his neighbor at the other grave” (James 1998, 368). The end of the 
paragraph that begins with this phrase reads: “The stranger passed, but the 
raw glare of his grief remained, making our friend wonder in pity what wrong, 
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what wound it expressed, what injury not to be healed. What had the man 
had, to make him by the loss of it so bleed and yet live?” (369). In a story where 
so much of Marcher and Bartram’s discussion of “the great vagueness” (357) 
is structured by how each of them separately and as a pair are perceived by 
others, what strikes me most here is Marcher’s rather simple wish to be able 
to grieve like this other man in a way that would be socially legible.'* This is 
one way to read the line, referring to Marcher and Bartram, that reads “the 
real form it should have taken on the basis that stood out large was the form 
of their marrying. But the devil in this was that the very basis itself put marry- 
ing out of the question” (349). In other words, marriage—a social institution 
recognizing a bond—would have been a “form” that offered the two something 
legible because, as Hanson notes, “friendship . . . proves insufficient to give 
his mourning the proper gravity” (2014, 360). | cannot help but think here 
of Przybylo’s claim that “asexuality manifests itself in the premium I place on 
friendships, broadly understood” (Przybylo and Cooper 2014, 297). Can we 
imagine forms of relationality that allow grief for friends who fall outside of 
the protected and socially sanctioned positions of a sexually oriented kinship 
structure? Judith Butler asks three crucial questions—Who counts as human? 
Whose lives count as lives? And what makes for a grievable life (2004b, 20) — 
that underscore the directly biopolitical implications of this inquiry. For if 
asexuality appears precisely in the space of indeterminacy with respect to the 
human and its (ahuman, nonhuman, less-than-human) constitutive outsides, 
then the question of which lives we are allowed to grieve positions us squarely 
at the affective center of biopolitics. Rethinking kinship assemblages in a 
way that does not require sexuality to structure all relations would open the 
possibility that nonsexual relations can be sustained and can sustain us. The 
lack of sexuality in a long-standing intimacy would not be an irreparable harm 
that leads to what Lauren Berlant might call Bartram’s “slow death” (2011), 
but a manner of being oriented toward one another that could be affirmed. 
In calling asexuality a queer orientation (but not a sexual orientation), [am 
drawing on Sara Ahmed’s Queer Phenomenology, which underscores what we 
might call the intra-active relations of bodies and spaces: “The ‘here’ of bodily 
dwelling is thus what takes the body outside of itself, as it is affected and shaped 
by its surroundings” (2006, 8-9). Orientation is thus a way of thinking through 
how bodies move through spaces (physical, social, institutional, psychic, etc.); 
how spaces shape bodies through repetition and the accumulations of affects 
that “stick” to bodies; and how bodies are differentially oriented in space in 
ways that make some movements more or less within or out of reach, in ways 
that have everything to do with coloniality, race, gender, sexuality, class, ability, 
geography, literacies, and so on. Such a conception allows Ahmed to theorize 
the power relations—often operating at the level of affect and attention—that 
orient bodies in relation to sexuality: “What intrigues me here is not so much 
how sex, gender, and sexual orientation can ‘get out of line, which they certainly 
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can and do ‘do,’ but how they are kept in line, often through force, such that 
any nonalignment produces a queer effect” (83). 

Ahmed’s opening exemplum for tracking this politics of orientation is her 
table: “This book is written on different tables, which orient me in different 
ways or which come to ‘matter’ as effects of different orientations” (11). Each 
table is individuated: it has a shape, a texture, a smell, a diffuse history of human 
and nonhuman agencies and practices; Ahmed insists that “what is behind 
the table is what must have already taken place for the table to arrive” (37). 
The writer and the table come into (erotic) contact, then, only by emerging 
from and enduring within vast and complex relations of touch (a root touches 
soil, a saw touches a tree, sandpaper touches roughly hewn lumber, chemical 
stain touches untreated wood, someone has moved this table into this room), 
and what is true of the table is true of every object in the situation.!* This 
entire scene of friction, contact, collision, and sedimented touch constitutes 
the specific materiality of an orienting environment that shapes a body over 
time, in ways that are almost impossible to think outside of coloniality, white- 
ness, heteropatriarchy, and capitalist extraction. Some bodies are oriented to 
be able to “reach” more, and “what is other than me is also what allows me to 
extend the reach of my body” (Ahmed, 115). Ahmed’s politics of orientation is 
directly erotic (she summons Lorde early in the argument), and it unquestion- 
ably extends erotics beyond sexuality and the human, while still insisting on 
the highly differentiated ways that intrahuman politics shape the conditions 
of possibility (or arrival) for erotic encounters.!” 

“The Beast in the Jungle” is a narrative about conversations, and the story 
depicts the situations in which Marcher and Bartram meet to talk, mostly 
at the luxurious Weatherend house (where the first two sections are largely 
set), and at the much more modest house Bartram buys in London with some 
inheritance. Weatherend is described only a few sentences into the story: it 
had “all the fine things, intrinsic features, pictures, heirlooms, treasures of all 
the arts” (James 1998, 341). Inside the house, just before Marcher and Bartram 
renew their acquaintance after ten years (since a meeting “that tremendously 
hot day when we went to Sorrento” [344]), they find themselves “alone in one 
of the rooms [. . .] and the charm of [the room] was that even before they had 
spoken they had practically arranged with each other to stay behind for talk. 
The charm was in other things too,” including the view of the autumn day 
through the window, and the way the “red light” “played over old wainscots, 
old tapestry, old gold, old color” (342). The erotic experiences of being in those 
spaces would seem to constitute the main pleasures of their relationship: that is, 
the story is not really about the secret so much as materially situated conversations 
about the secret. For Marcher and Bartram, those pleasures are precisely those 
of imperialist whiteness.'’ Ahmed insists that “colonialism makes the world 
‘white,’ which is of course a world ‘ready’ for certain kinds of bodies, as a world 
that puts certain objects within their reach” (2006, 111). The world is within 
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reach to Marcher especially, but also to Bartram, and so their asexual orientation 
has to be understood as the most privileged possible modality. 

I want to pick up on an aside in Sedgwick’s essay “Paranoid Reading and 
Reparative Reading” in Touching Feeling (2003), which has become a lightning 
rod in what are often called “the method wars” in contemporary criticism that the 
structure of paranoid reading—driven by a desire to reveal and expose—is one 
she “certainly recognize[s] . . . as characterizing a fair amount of [her] own writ- 
ing” (144). I want to ask if at this crucial moment of “The Beast in the Closet,” 
Sedgwick gives in to a specifically paranoid reading practice that is subtended by 
compulsory sexuality. And I wonder what happens to queer reading if instead of 
being oriented toward texts in such a way that sexuality has to be found even—or 
especially—in the spaces where it is manifestly absent, we might imagine—and 
even affirm—reading practices that are still entirely queer in their orientations 
without that queerness being sutured to the necessity of the sexual. If sexuality 
has been the great reservoir of meanings that require interpretation—for psycho- 
analysts, queer theorists, horny readers of any orientation squirreling salacious 
books away in corners of libraries, advertising executives, etc.—asexually oriented 
reading finds itself in the embarrassing position of focusing on moments where 
there is nothing to interpret. If Marcher “fails to desire,” it is entirely possible that 
the only thing that needs to be said about that is this: he fails to desire. One 
can trace the consequences of this failure on his relations. One can track how 
he may be typical of other bachelor characters from nineteenth-century novels. 
But I do not think it is always the best hermeneutic to explain that failure to 
desire by shuttling it through a reading practice that takes as axiomatic that one 
must (sexually) desire. And my wager here is that giving up on this hermeneutic 
compulsion can let us feel the complex biopolitical questions raised by James’s 
story about erotics, touch, and orientation. 


Not One But Many: The Biopolitics of Humanism 


For Sylvia Wynter (1984; 1995; 2003; Wynter and McKittrick 2015), a specific 
version of performing the human has become “overrepresented” as the human 
in the post-1492 moment we often call “modernity.””° This dominant genre of 
being human—what Wynter calls Man—requires that to be legible as ahuman 
person one must have a race, a gender, and—at least after the invention of the 
concept of sexuality in the latter half of the nineteenth century—a sexuality.”! 
Moreover, this legibility in relation to Man functions primarily at a percep- 
tual and affective level, which is shaped by the social circulation of narratives 
instantiating specific ideas of what it feels like to human. 

As a range of thinkers have argued, what we now call the biopolitics of 
sexuality emerged entirely within the wake of the colonial project synecdochally 
indexed by the date 1492. Whereas Foucault’s canonical account of biopolitics 
in volume 1 of The History of Sexuality does little more than gesture toward how 
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biopolitics and state racisms were entangled (1978, 149), critics like Wynter and 
Laura Ann Stoler (1995) have shifted the focus from relations within colonial 
metropoles toward the racial biopolitics of the colony and the plantation, and 
queer of color scholarship (Ferguson 2004; Holland 2012; Schuller 2018) argues 
that sexuality and sexual difference itself are effects of racial biopower. The 
taken-for-granted humanist assumption that human persons have a race, sex, 
gender, and sexuality—always produced through the simultaneous generation 
of Man’s “constitutive outsides” (Butler 1993, 8)—only makes sense within the 
colonialist model of human-as-Man. 

Wynter’s Man/human distinction is a helpful heuristic for organizing an 
account of the biopolitics of humanism. First, she picks up on Frantz Fanon’s 
idea of “sociogeny” (1967, 11) to argue that humans are hybrid biological/cultural 
creatures whose very material development and autopoietic maintenance is 
structured by encounters with scripts or narratives that circulate and organize— 
or better, orient—individual biocultural creatures in relation to particular ideas 
about what it means to perform the human. Different social formations will 
have different authorizing scripts, leading to different ways of doing the human 
“as verb.” This is, in an important way, an ontological claim on Wynter’s part. 
Second, she connects this ontological account of the human as a constitutively 
open evolutionary/cybernetic system to an historical or genealogical argument 
about how the coloniality appearing in and around Europe in early modernity— 
which transformed theology, statecraft, educational institutions, intellectual 
disciplinary formations . . . really, everything—consolidated one specific genre 
of the human (Man), and requires considerable violence to “overrepresent” it 
as if it were the only permissible way to perform being human (Wynter 2003). 

To put this as laconically as I can: performing the human under the aegis 
of Man requires one to have a sexuality, and so to not have one (or to have the 
wrong one) risks exposure to the dehumanizing violence that saturates and 
enables the social field. Alexander Weheliye, summarizing Wynter in a way that 
focuses on the omnipresent anti-Blackness of modern biopolitics, writes that 
“the sociogenic anchoring of racial difference in physiology and the banning 
of black subjects from the domain of the human occur in and through gender 
and sexuality” (2014, 42). Sexuality, then, cannot be separated from colonial- 
ity, the biopolitics of race, or struggles over the meaning of the being human. 
Asking if the queer has ever been human, Dana Luciano and Mel Chen reread 
“queer theory’s foundational texts” and find that they “interrogate, implicitly 
or explicitly, the nature of the ‘human’ in relation to the queer, both in their 
attention to how sexual norms themselves constitute and regulate hierarchies 
of humanness, and as they work to unsettle those norms and the default forms 
of humanness they uphold” (2015, 186). For Wynter, this project of unsettling 
the norms of humanness involves the collated and intersectional struggle for 
“full cognitive and behavioral autonomy of the human species itselffourselves,” 
which would include what M. Jacqui Alexander (1997) calls “erotic autonomy 
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as a politics of decolonization.” What I’m calling erotic biopolitics is a way of 
contributing to that project by focusing on struggles in—and over—situations, 
but I worry about the atomization that creeps in when the prefix auto- is used, 
even as | share Wynter and Alexander’s commitment to nonstatist and non-Man 
ways of performing the human. The auto- rhetorically dims the affective surge 
of connection and collisions of the situations from which a semistable system can 
emerge. The concept of erotic biopolitics foregrounds the necessarily entangled, 
often violent, often joyful, and always mutually intra-active becoming-with of all 
entities (Haraway 2016, 97). 

It is in relation to the norms of humanness as they shape the possibili- 
ties of living that I have sympathy for the move to see asexuality as a sexual 
orientation, or a part of what Foucault called the “multiplication of singular 
sexualities” (1978, 47). Asexuality as sexual orientation gestures toward being 
included within the dominant conception of the human, and allows people 
to become legible within that political horizon. And when it is positioned as 
a sexual orientation, it also fans into a spectrum of semidistinct asexualities 
including gray asexual, demisexual, and autochorisexual. A useful distinction is 
often made between asexuality (as the disinclination toward sexual encounters, 
feelings, desires, etc.) and being aromantic (disinclined toward, well, romance). 
People have even theorized the asexual equivalent to the crush: the squish.” In 
this mode, asexuality serves as an organizing logic keyed toward representation 
(at, say, Pride events) and inclusion (such as the appending of A to LGBTQI). 
I readily acknowledge that this move makes any number of social encounters 
considerably easier; for instance, when I tell someone that I’m asexual, it at 
least offers a shorthand for orienting expectations about the ways our specific 
corporeal encounter may unfold, and the ways that my mode of living with 
others will take shape (hence the question of kinship to which I return below). 
Judith Butler lays out most clearly the manner in which being able to lay claim 
to recognized modalities of gender and sexuality “figures as a precondition for 
the production and maintenance of legible humanity” (20042, 11). 

But | think it is more interesting, politically at least, to ask about what 
happens if asexuality is not a sexual orientation, and if it refuses the codes 
that govern Man’s overrepresentation as the human. In Sedgwick’s terms, this 
involves a shift from thinking of asexuality in a minoritizing frame to a univer- 
salizing one (1990a). Asexuality would seem to sit at precisely a point of inde- 
terminacy with respect to the biopolitics of humanism. It can be integrated, 
by positioning it as part of Foucault’s “sexual mosaic” (1978, 47), but it can also 
point toward the possibility of a different genre of performing the human, one 
in which having a sexuality—and the entire apparatus of biopolitical relations 
that subtend and structure sexuality—is not compulsory. And this in turn opens 
up a way to conceptualize an erotic biopolitics that functions “beyond, beneath, 
and beside” the biopolitics of sexuality, one that may enable different forms of 
decolonial and queer politics (Sedgwick 2003, 8). 
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Such a politics could imagine pleasures that without being sexual (or having 
truck with orgasms, genitals, specific emplotments in stories, etc.) are still 
erotic. The erotic, for Lorde, is a field of joy extending well beyond the sexual 
as a restricted realm, and the affirmation of the erotic’s more diffuse possibili- 
ties constitutes a political swerve away from the patriarchal capture of joy and 
pleasure. For Lorde, the erotic is about sharing ([1978] 1984, 56), and she locates 
it in a list of activities that I continue to find fascinating: “dancing, building a 
bookcase, writing a poem, examining an idea” (56-57). An asexually orientated 
reading allows us to extend this list, and affirm the possibilities for nonsexual 
sharing that resonate throughout the social (and are indeed a constitutive part 
of the social’s asexual replication). Understanding our social practices as erotic 
allows for a more complex attunement to the ways that intrahuman violence 
attends the assemblages that generate us as subjects and modulate our move- 
ments through social, institutional, and physical space. It gives us a crucial way 
of thinking about the social as constitutively more-than-human, where scenes 
of collision among differently animated entities inform the kinds of persons we 
become and the pleasures we experience. Put differently, | would argue that 
there is a more-than-human situation from which human persons emerge, and 
erotics names the struggles within that sphere over collective joy. Sexuality is 
belated, and a subject with a sexuality is always emergent from a wider, more 
diffuse situation wherein erotics extend beyond a subject’s cognition and include 
innumerable more-than-human encounters. This situation is where a great deal 
of violence takes place, but it is also precisely where possibilities circulate for 
disrupting Man. Riffing on this, Angela Willey writes, “Lorde’s biopossibility of 
the erotic is a theory of the capacious aptitude for joy that can be realized in so 
many possible ways: touching, listening, thinking, talking, moving, building” 
(2016, 138). We might struggle for, and within, a world of queer erotics that is 
not entirely captured by the biopolitics of sexuality.” 


Erotics, Kinship, and the Biopolitics of Touch 


Przybylo and Cooper write that “asexuality multiplies and configures relation- 
ship formations” (2014, 297). | want to take up this multiplication by theorizing 
asexuality as a relation to sexuality, and drawing asexuality into affiliation with 
other (queer, decolonial) kinship systems not wedded to nuclear families and 
tired oedipal scripts. Przybylo and Cooper offer their formulation of queerly 
asexual reading in the hope that “reading queerly can effectively mobilize 
asexuality toward unpredictable literary, historical, and theoretical readings” 
(304). Part of this practice, for them, is a shift in reading from looking for 
persons with asexual identities toward being “attuned . . . to asexual ‘reso- 
nances’—what we understand as a certain texture, sensibility, or implication 
of asexuality that shifts the focuses from asexual identities to asexual traces, 
touches, instances” (304). It is not possible to say in advance what these will 
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look or feel like, where they will be, or to what pleasures and violences they 
will be attached.* 

If, as Sedgwick says, some of us “fail to desire,” there may well be, as Jack 
Halberstam’s work reminds us, a particularly queer pleasure in affirming the 
failure to be properly sexual (and the failure to produce recognizably disciplinary 
scholarship): “failure allows us to escape the punishing norms that discipline 
behavior and manage human development with the goal of delivering us from 
unruly childhoods to orderly and predictable adulthoods. . . . [Failure] provides 
the opportunity to use these negative affects to poke holes in the toxic positivity 
of contemporary life’ (Halberstam 2011, 3). The failure to be sexual or have a 
sexual orientation offers one modality of feeling a much wider field of erotics— 
a politics of touch—that sustains and envelops queer, asexual orientations to 
sexuality. 

If asexuality is an orientation toward sexuality more than a sexual orientation, 
my hope is that connecting it to the biopolitics of humanism (and to Wynter’s 
Man/human distinction in particular) may allow asexuality to have a specific 
resonance with modes of queer, decolonial, feminist, and antiracist politics that 
are also oriented elsewhere than toward Man. This does not mean that asexuality 
is decolonial, antiracist, or feminist, at least not in any simple or univocal way, 
but it means that there is a political possibility here for solidarities, affiliations, 
and mutual struggle collated, as Weheliye would say, toward the abolition of 
Man. The concept of erotic biopolitics allows us to conceptualize and constel- 
late specific, material conditions of worlding that intra-actively shape political 
orientations, projects, and speculations. This is a politics of affect in which 
what matters is how entities touch each other, and how those tactile encounters 
accumulate as orientations. 

One crucial way to pose the politics of touch is to focus on the ways that 
lives are structured by adjacency, cohabitation, and companionship—in other 
words, by thinking through what anthropologists would call kinship systems 
or assemblages. Within dominant (and often directly colonialist and heteropa- 
triarchal) kinship systems, virtually every relationship between any two people 
has some truck with sexuality. One can distinguish, to use the anthropological 
language for a moment, those who constitute the in-group who are barred, 
thanks to the incest taboo, from (licit) sexual contact. These are, in effect, highly 
codified positions that tend to be named according to branching trees of sexual 
contact: mother, father, aunt, uncle, grandmother, cousin, etc. On the other side 
of the ban, where Gayle Rubin (2011) places the compulsion to exogamy, are 
an array of possible sexual partners for everything from long-term pair-bonding 
(including in state- or church-sanctioned marriage contracts) to a few minutes 
of furtive and anonymous pleasure. There is no compulsion, of course, that 
anyone must find everyone outside of one’s kin sexually attractive—and here is 
where the often-crushing weight of Man comes to bear, shaping sexual desire 
along circuits plugged into racism, heterosexism, ageism, ableism, classism, and 
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so on. But compulsory sexuality presents people with the always at least virtually 
present possibility that any encounter with someone who is not kin may be, on 
some level, a sexual encounter. Within compulsory sexuality, statist formations 
have sought to forcibly impose specific kinship structures on colonized peoples 
(Alexander 1997; Kauanui 2018) or have tried to forcibly deny access to them 
to enslaved persons and their descendants (Patterson 1982; Spillers 2003). 
States recognize only specific kin categories and relations: far from being natu- 
ral, kinship systems as we know them are inseparable from heteropatriarchal, 
colonialist modes of biopolitics that shape our affective attachments to others, 
with (hetero)sexual relations constituting the primary (and often only) vector 
of assessing which relations are recognized. 

But what if sexuality is not—or does not have to be—the only vector of 
making kin (Haraway 2016), at least for some of us, at least some of the time? 
Might this failure to be properly compelled into sexuality hold some interesting 
possibilities for rethinking what it means to be human, and the social forma- 
tions that are intra-active with genres of performing the human? In other words, 
because asexual orientations are likely to be the most socially difficult and 
anxiety-producing in relation to kinship systems, there may be important ways 
that asexuality links up with experiments in queer kinship systems in humans 
and nonhuman animals (Roughgarden 2013; Weston 1991), and with kinship 
systems forged in the wake of coloniality, the transatlantic slave trade, diasporic 
migration, and other racialized violences of modernity (Eng 2010; Sharpe 2016; 
Spillers 2003; Stack 1974). Here again, there may be solidarities and affinities 
among different groups constructing human and more-than-human kin rela- 
tions at a distance from Man. This could mean extending David Eng’s call for 
“poststructuralist theories of kinship” (2010) toward what Julietta Singh might 
call “dehumanist” forms of making kin (2018), where the de- signals both a 
deconstruction of existing humanist (read: Man-centered) modalities of social 
relation, and the elaboration and proliferation of decolonial alternatives. 

Asexual politics can and do sometimes take the form of demands for recog- 
nition, and the production of a lexicon that would situate it within the norms of 
the human (Man) as a sexual orientation (or a spectrum of sexual orientations). 
I have tried to be as generous as I can be with these moves, not least because I 
find myself using asexual precisely to be legible within my social relations, and 
because my hypothesis is that Marcher’s response to his “neighbor” at the end 
of the story suggests a desire for the social recognition of a grievable relation 
not structured by sexuality. In fact, such a recognition-based, minoritizing 
politics may well be a way to handle the kinds of social violence that surround 
Marcher and Bartram’s relationship. But it seems like asexual politics might be 
configured in very different ways precisely by moving away from humanist and 
statist modes of recognition and toward an affective biopolitics of touch. Erin 
Manning insists that “a politics that is a politics of touch evokes a displace- 
ment—where, often, the terrain from which | diverge seems much more familiar, 
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more comprehensible, more certain—a displacement that produces affinities, 
attractions, mirages, magnetisms and divergences, ruptures, fissures, and disso- 
ciations” (2007, 14).” This litany of possibilities that may (or may not) occur 
from within a specific erotic situation signals the unevenness that pervades 
material environments as they intra-actively shape subjects. As Mel Chen’s 
(2012) notion of the animacy scale and Kyla Schuller’s (2018) analysis of impress- 
ibility foreground, the politics of touch—or affect—cannot be rendered in flat, 
universal terms. Spaces feel differently to different bodies (precisely because 
of what Sara Ahmed calls the politics of orientation), and so erotic situations 
have to be analyzed as singularities that are highly asymmetrical with respect 
to historical, political, and cultural forces.”° To use two obvious examples, the 
settler colonial spaces of the Americas, Australia, and Palestine orient settler, 
arrivant, and Indigenous persons differently (Byrd 2orr), and the total environ- 
ment of anti-Blackness that Christina Sharpe (2016) calls “the wake” registers 
very differently for people marked as white and Black. These histories adhere in 
what could be called, following Sedgwick and recalling Przybylo and Cooper’s 
use of this word, the texture of situations: “texture, in short, comprises an array 
of perceptual data that includes repetition, but whose degree of organization 
hovers just below the level of shape or structure” (Sedgwick 2003, 16). This 
erotic field is affective, and textural, and its politics shape perception as bodies 
are oriented in space. 

Asexual biopolitics might be profoundly antisexuality, not in the sense of a 
puritanical or right-wing panic in the face of sexuality, but in the sense of seek- 
ing out alternative ways of being and becoming that exist at a remove from the 
kind of biopolitical discipline and control that Foucault argued attends sexuality. 
Focusing on the erotic biopolitics attunes us to how people find pleasures in 
their bodies, the bodies of others, and the messy friction among entities, and it 
lets us intersectionally analyze the unevenness of more-than-human situations, 
organized by coloniality, from which subjects emerge. 


Nathan Snaza teaches English literature, gender studies, and educational foun- 
dations at the University of Richmond. He is the author of Animate Literacies: 
Literature, Affect, and the Politics of Humanism (Duke University Press, 2019), 
and his writing has also appeared in journals such as Feminist Studies, Studies 
in Gender and Sexuality, Social Text, Cultural Critique, symploke, Angelaki, 
and Parallax. 


Notes 


1. Ela Przybylo has theorized an “asexual erotics of failure,” drawing in part on Jack 
Halberstam’s The Queer Art of Failure (2011), which shifts away from discourses of pride 
toward “pok[ing] holes in the promises of sex as it adheres to positivity and homonorma- 
tive identity maintenance” (Przybylo 2019, 87). My use of failure here is also inspired 
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by Halberstam’s claim that “under certain circumstances failing, losing, forgetting, 
unmaking, undoing, unbecoming, not knowing may in fact offer more creative, more 
cooperative, more surprising ways of being in the world” (Halberstam, 3). 

2. In Asexual Erotics, Przybylo’s claim that asexuality is a sexual orientation is, at least 
in part, a legitimizing move, but then goes on: “Yet while this book takes for granted that 
asexuality is ‘real’ (an affordance it is routinely denied) and a valid identificatory position 
and orientation, it does not adhere to the constraints and parameters of contemporary 
asexual identification as they take form both in online articulations of asexuality and 
in media representations” (2019, 2). 

3. Karen Barad writes that “the neologism ‘intra-action’ signifies the mutual constitu- 
tion of entangled agencies. That is, in contrast to the usual ‘interaction, which assumes 
that there are separate individual agencies that precede the interaction, the notion of 
intra-action recognizes that distinct agencies do not precede, but rather emerge through, 
their intra-action” (2007, 33). 

4. Brian Massumi’s Ontopower (2015) is an extended study of how these biocultural 
capacities are captured by the state via assemblages that prime bodies’ perceptual and 
affective systems to respond to shifting milieux in particular ways. His book What 
Animals Teach Us About Politics (2014) foregrounds the creative possibilities for outma- 
neuvering such ontopower, possibilities that adhere in the animal capacity for play. 

5. It is perhaps worth noting here that most reproduction, even among living 
creatures, is not sexual. 

6. The concept of the assemblage was first developed by Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattari (1987), and my use of it here is indebted to Jasbir Puar’s claim that “the 
assemblage, as a series of dispersed but mutually implicated and messy networks, draws 
together enunciation and dissolution, causality and effect, organic and inorganic forces” 
(2007, 211). That is, assemblages are more-than-human configurations of matter and 
force that are dispersed throughout situations and that generate subjects in differential 
ways. Whereas Puar’s work pivots away from intersectionality toward assemblage theory 
(a decision she elaborates in much greater detail elsewhere [Puar 2012], I would argue 
that the two conceptual/analytic approaches appertain to different scales: intersectional 
analysis (especially as developed within legal studies) offers nuanced ways for under- 
standing the complexities of how subjects relate to policies, institutions, and systems, 
while assemblage theory foregrounds the more-than-human situations that precede 
and give rise to subjects. 

7. See Matt Brim’s Poor Queer Studies (2020) for an exceptional account of how 
differential access to institutional resources shapes academic encounters. His larger argu- 
ment is that the dominant field imaginary in queer studies has been shaped by scholars 
working at elite, exceptionally well-funded universities (he uses the phrase “rich queer 
studies” to signal this). Although a full engagement with Brim’s argument is beyond the 
scope of this article, what I’m calling erotic biopolitics is precisely about attuning to how 
differential material conditions shape subjects, collectivities, and dreams for new futures. 

8. In Making Out, Kathryn Bond Stockton figures all reading as being penetrated 
by words as dildos, noting that “you could even call it asexual sex, if you desire. (No 
one lays a hand on you.)” (2019, 101). 

9. My use of shimmers here is indebted to Melissa Gregg and Gregory Seigworth’s 
introduction to The Affect Theory Reader, “An Inventory of Shimmers” (2010). 
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10. Donna Haraway argues that “feminist objectivity is about limited vision and 
situated knowledge, not about transcendence and splitting subject and object. In this 
way we might become answerable for what we learn how to see” (1991, 190). 

11. This prevalence of the archive in queer theory specifically, but a certain kind 
of social thought generally, is quite diffuse. Ann Cvetkovich’s An Archive of Feelings 
(2003) stands out as crucial here in that she foregrounds the “demand” for “an unusual 
archive” (7). That is, for many queer theorists, it is not just archives that contain traces 
of specifically queer identities, desires, acts, and affects, but part of the project of queer 
theory is to imagine queer archival practices, and queer manners of interpreting archives. 

12. In Unthinking Mastery, Julietta Singh calls discomfort “a politically fertile affect” 
(2018, 152). Drawing on Sara Ahmed, Singh writes that “it is not so much that discomfort 
becomes ‘radically’ transformative by breaking away from norms completely but rather 
that discomfort shows us how to abide differently within these norms” (151). Lauren 
Berlant writes that “Sedgwick herself exemplified how all situational writing from specific 
historical moments . . . insisted on a slowed-down and amplifying attention” (2019, 1). 

13. Compulsory sexuality is a term from radical feminist theory, and specifically a 
riff on Adrienne Rich’s enormously influential essay, “Compulsory Heterosexuality and 
Lesbian Existence” (1980), which already sets the notion of orientation trembling. (The 
third page of the essay explicitly questions the notion of “innate orientation” [633].) 
For Rich, heterosexuality is an institution, one that disciplines, or orients, biocultural 
emergence. Seeing heterosexuality as an institution instead of a natural given is then 
a precondition for imagining lesbian existence in particular, but also a field of political 
experimentation that is considerably more universalizing: “a freeing-up of thinking, the 
exploring of new paths, the shattering of another great silence, new clarity in personal 
relationships” (Rich, 648). Becky Rosa, in “Anti-Monogamy,” an essay on radical feminist 
critiques of monogamy, extends Rich’s concept to claim that “women were not just forced 
into compulsory heterosexuality, but also into compulsory sexuality. Women are expected 
to be in, or want to be in, a sexual relationship. This pressure exists inside and outside 
of the lesbian community” (Rosa 1994, 110). For an extended account of compulsory 
sexuality and the politics of its use, see Kristina Gupta’s “Compulsory Sexuality” (2015). 

14. See, for instance, “He hadn't disturbed people with the queerness of their having 
to know a haunted man” (James 1998, 348), or “The rest of the world, of course, thought 
him queer” (350). 

15. Ahmed’s The Cultural Politics of Emotion similarly focuses on emotion: “We need 
to remember the ‘press’ of an impression. It allows us to associate the experience of having 
an emotion with the very affect of one surface upon another, an affect that leaves its 
mark or trace” (2015, 6). 

16. I discuss this material, erotic situation at length in Animate Literacies (Snaza 
2019), especially in chapter 13 (124-33). I also want to note two books that devote 
sustained attention to the ways that specific environments shape particular literary and 
literacy events: Diana Fuss’s The Sense of an Interior: Four Writers and the Rooms that 
Shaped Them (2004), and The Imagery of Interior Spaces, edited by Dominique Bauer 
and Michael J. Kelly (2or9). 

17. Ahmed quotes Lorde: “A room of one’s own may be a necessity for writing 
prose, but so are reems of paper, a typewriter, and plenty of time” ([1978] 1984, 116). On 
the necessarily more-than-human field of erotics, see Stacy Alaimo’s, Exposed (2016): 
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“Pleasure, impossible to confine within dichotomies of nature and culture, body and 
mind, pulses through an imaginative materiality” (43). 

18. John Carlos Rowe notes that “James’s cosmopolitanism must be read in terms 
of America’s geopolitical ambitions in the same period” (1998, 15-16). Rowe also notes 
“James’s ambivalent representations of Jews and people of color, immigrants to the 
United States, and the role of other cultures in the future of both the United States 
and Great Britain” (xii). | would include within that last category Marcher’s oriental- 
ist travels in section VI of the story, which immediately precede the graveyard scene 
(James 1998, 366-68). 

19. An overview of these debates can be found in Anker and Felski’s Critique and 
Postcritique (2017). Importantly, several of the “postcritical” readers whose work constitute 
the movement-defining statements are queer literary critics: Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, 
Stephen Best, and Heather Love. 

20. Wynter has argued that “the struggle of our new millennium will be one between 
the ongoing imperative of securing the well-being of our present ethnoclass (i.e., Western 
bourgeois) conception of the human, Man, which overrepresents itself as if it were the 
human itself, and that of securing the well-being, and therefore the full cognitive and 
behavioral autonomy of the human species itself/ourselves” (2003, 26). 

21. The dehumanization of asexual people does not always involve the same risks of 
homophobic violence that many LGTBQI people face. Erica Chu notes that “asexuals 
as a group are not perceived as being specifically targeted by institutionally oppressive 
forces,” which means that “the level of camaraderies of LGBQs are willing to extend has 
thus far been fairly low” (2014, 83). But Eunjung Kim has argued that especially in cases 
where asexuality is linked with disability, “sexual experience is considered necessary for 
them to be recognized as human beings” (2017, 198). This leads to modes of “curative 
violence,” because “disability and presumed asexuality are both pathologized, thereby 
creating the need for remedy” (16-17). 

22. M. Remi Yergeau summarizes many of these terms in Authoring Autism (2018). 

23. This would include the possibility of affirming all kinds of erotic relations and 
practices that are currently within the field captured by sexuality but which might 
be biopolitically enacted otherwise. In other words, the erotic may well return us to 
Foucault’s famous speculative remark that “the rallying point for the counterattack 
and against the deployment of sexuality ought not to be sex-desire, but bodies and 
pleasures” (1978, 157). 

24. Christopher Castiglia, in “Hope for Critique?,” proposes the idea of dispositions 
of reading in part by figuring reading as a matter of orientation: “Dispositions, as I use 
the term here, are neither inborn character traits nor simple mattes of circumstances 
..., but a cultivated frame of mind, an orientation toward the text, less self-conscious 
than method and more sustained than mood. Dispositions are what make certain 
epistemologies feel right to us” (2017, 213). Between method and mood, an orientation 
is thus an affective attunement to the text. 

25. The best critique of state recognition politics is Indigenous theorist Glen Sean 
Coulthard’s Red Skin, White Masks (2014). 

26. This claim could be expanded in relation to the substantial literature on queer 
temporalities, including Mark Rifkin’s Beyond Settler Time (2017), Carla Freccero’s 
claim that haunting is an “erotic experience” (2006), and Elizabeth Freeman’s claim 
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that “affect and eroticism themselves may be queer insofar as they refuse to acquiesce 
always and in ordinary ways to industrial, commodity, or ‘modern’ time” (2010, 145). 
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Incels, Compulsory Sexuality, and 
Fascist Masculinity 


Casey Ryan Kelly and Chase Aunspach 


Incel, the now-widely circulated portmanteau for involuntary celibacy, denotes a 
growing community of mostly cisgender men who are unable to find sexual partners 
or forge romantic relationships. Organizing in online networks, these men blame 
their exile from sexual relations on everything from feminism and sexual liberation 
to genetics and natural laws of attraction. In this essay, we offer an asexual critique 
of compulsory sexuality in online incel communities to illustrate how the sexual 
imperatives that animate fascism and the politics of the alt-right rest on myths of an 
insatiable male sex drive. We argue that incel discourse repurposes liberal conceptions 
of sexual liberation as well as alternative theories of intimacy crafted by queer and 
asexual communities to advance an abject and fascist form of masculinity. Rather 
than understand incels as sexually repressed and unable to assimilate hegemonic 
masculinity, we theorize incel discourse as a white militant extension of compulsory 
sexuality that transforms alternative intimacies into violent masculinist fantasies of 
invulnerability and the sexual will-to-power. Content warning: this essay examines 
potentially traumatizing discourses concerning sexual assault, racial violence, and 
discriminatory beliefs. Please read with caution. 


Keywords: Compulsory sexuality / fascism / involuntary celibacy / male sex 
drive / white masculinity / white supremacy 


In Judd Apatow’s 2005 film The 40-Year-Old Virgin, the protagonist Andy is 
a mild-mannered celibate who, with the help of his sex-obsessed coworkers, 
is finally able to leave behind his sexually repressed and emotionally stunted 
world of video games and collectable action figures for the adult world of dating, 
marriage, and, eventually, sex (Apatow 2005). The lighthearted romantic 
comedy featured divergent representations of what Casey Ryan Kelly has called 
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the man-boy, a persona “obsessed with some combination of play, self-interest, 
homosocial bonding, and serial dating” who “repudiates traditional breadwinner 
masculinity by extending the youthful pleasures of adolescence into adulthood” 
(Kelly 2016, 60). The 40-Year-Old Virgin negotiated the tensions of a cultural 
moment in the United States in which abstinence-until-marriage and family 
values were national policy and yet sex and serial dating remained consummate 
performances of hegemonic masculinity. At approximately the same time, the 
Twilight Saga (2008-2012) celebrated a more monstrous and malevolent virgin 
(Hardwick 2008). Edward Cullen’s tumultuous pursuit of neotraditional romance 
was constantly imperiled by his vampiric thirst—a thinly veiled metaphor for 
frenzied sexual desire. Both Andy and Edward suffered a forced exile from the 
culture of sex and dating—an exile made more painful by their innate sexual 
desires. Both films illustrate an ambivalence nestled within national (hetero) 
sexual culture between morality and the male sex drive. Moreover, both charac- 
ters evince a representational association between whiteness and virginity that 
underwrites ideologies of sexual purity. Both represent a return to the traditional 
courtship rituals and family values long-valorized within white heterosexual 
culture. Indeed, Edward is not only white, but his skin sparkles in the sunlight. 

We begin this essay with a discussion of these films as representative anec- 
dotes for how normative sexual culture presupposes the existence of an innate 
male sex drive that must be channeled into sex and normative relationships 
lest it lead cisgender white men to ruin. We also wish to foreground the racial 
and gender investments in the public discourses of sexual morality and desire. 
Both films also intimate a seething and quiet rage festering in the dark recesses 
of marginalized white male subcultures—a loose collective of alienated young 
cisgender men who might identify with Andy and Edward’s struggles with 
virginity yet perceive themselves as incapable of changing their fate. A decade 
later, the public would be made aware of a vast network of disaffected young 
men whose struggles with dating, sex, and relationships would incite a nihil- 
istic, misogynistic, and violent discourse about their involuntary celibacy. The 
now-widely circulated portmanteau incel refers to people who are unable to find 
heterosexual sexual partners and forge romantic relationships. Organizing across 
online networks, these individuals blame their exile from sexual relations on 
everything from feminism and sexual liberation to genetics and natural laws 
of attraction. 

But unlike Andy and Edward, many incels find neither relief nor relational 
fulfillment. Tragically, incels have gained national attention through a series of 
mass shootings and sprees of violence. In 2014, University of California, Santa 
Barbara college student Elliot Rodger murdered seven and injured fourteen 
people before taking his own life. Prior to his murderous rampage, Rodger 
uploaded a manifesto “My Twisted World” and a video to YouTube entitled 
“Elliot Rodger’s Retribution,” in which he sketched his plan to punish women 
who spurned his sexual advances. In a Facebook post prior to a 2018 murderous 
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rampage in Toronto, Alek Minassian cited Rodger as a source of inspiration: 
“The Incel Rebellion has already begun! We will overthrow all the Chads and 
Stacys! All hail the Supreme Gentleman Elliot Rodger!” (“Toronto Van Attack 
Suspect Praised ‘Incel’ Killer” 2018).! 

In January 2019, Christopher Cleary was arrested for posting that he was 
“planning on shooting up a public place soon and being the next mass shooter 
cause ready to die and all the girls turned me down is going to make it right 
by killing as many girls as I see” (Bever 2019). Although not all incels endorse 
violence, the incel forums where these individuals were radicalized remain 
populated with virulent misogyny, rape fantasies, self-loathing, and general 
despair. It is difficult to estimate the exact racial demographics of participants, 
but scholars who have studied these sites have found many instances of anti- 
Black racism, anti-Semitism, and Islamophobia, along with comments endorsing 
eugenics and scientific racism (Jaki et al. 2019). Heidi Beirich of the Southern 
Poverty Law Center estimates that incels are largely “young, frustrated white 
males in their late teens into their early twenties who are having a hard time 
adjusting to adulthood. They're the same kinds of people you find in white 
supremacy writ large. ... They have grievances about the world they’ve placed 
onto women and black people” (quoted in Collins and Zadrozny 2018). In 2017, 
the website reddit.com removed the t/incel portal (which had approximately 
40,000 members) because its content violated the site’s updated policy against 
advocating violence (Solon 2017). Yet countless other forums and blogs, such 
as incels.co and love-shy.com, are still in operation—amplifying the voice of a 
troubling subculture within the national dialogue about sex. 

Incel websites have become important nodes in a vast virtual network 
of men’s rights discourse that has radicalized and recruited young men into 
the contemporary alt-right subculture (Kelly 2020) The so-called manosphere 
is a vast network comprised of incels, pickup artists, fathers’ rights activists, 
anti-feminists, and male separatists, among others (Nagle 2017). Although 
their agendas diverge, they share the common mythology of the Red Pill—an 
internet-born concept of masculinity premised on the belief that men have 
been subjugated by feminist programming and must awaken to this grim reality 
before they can turn the tables on women in dating, sexual relationships, and 
career success (Bratich and Banet-Weiser 2019). The men’s rights network also 
cross-pollinates with other far-right and white supremacist networks, rapidly 
circulating violent racist misogyny and directing traffic toward neofascist groups 
(Futrelle 2017; Woods and Hahner 2019). Gender Studies scholars have argued 
that the reactionary politics of the alt-right are organized around the reinstate- 
ment of white masculine dominance and the subjugation of women and people 
of color (Banet-Weiser and Miltner 2016; Ging 2019). According to scholars at 
the Anti-Defamation League’s Center on Extremism, incel websites illustrate 
a “robust symbiosis between misogyny and white supremacy” insofar as their 
overlapping networks that cultivate anonymous misogyny act as a bridge between 
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related forms of hatred. In this regard, incel websites are also a conduit to white 
supremacy and neofascism. Indeed, fascist movements have long been preoc- 
cupied with men’s virility, homosociality, traditional gender roles, and invulner- 
ability to women along with white supremacy (Bellassai 2005; Spackman 1996). 
We contend that even as incels refuse or fail to embody the masculine ethos 
of fascism, their discourse supports and reflects an underlying adherence to the 
racial and sexual imperatives that animate far-right movements. That is to say 
that incels devote significant attention to the hypersexuality and biological 
inferiority of nonwhite people while demanding that sex, coupling, and repro- 
duction be dictated by the state to ensure proper sexual and racial order. These 
sexual and racial imperatives are not only drawn from Umberto Eco’s ideology 
of ur-fascism, which preaches men’s sexual will-to-power,’ but also from the 
liberal orthodoxy of a sexual culture that is organized around the mythologies 
of the male sex drive (Eco 1995): incels suffer not from sexual repression but 
the liberationist imperative that one must talk about, pursue, and enjoy sexual 
activity in the name of social cohesion and racial domination. 

We contend that incel discourse, along with the politics of the alt-right, 
are a logical extension of the demands of compulsory sexuality—a culture that 
cannot comprehend intimacy without sex, identity delinked from sexuality, or 
white masculinity absent an aggressive and fulfilled sex drive. At the same time, 
compulsory sexuality is a shifting terrain insofar as it can be leveraged both 
as the sociobiological imperative of white masculinity and as a racist point of 
contrast between the ostensibly civilized white subject and the hypersexualized 
Black subject. Thus, incel discourse idealizes sex as a tool of racial domina- 
tion by drawing from the historical articulations of asexuality and whiteness 
and hypersexuality and Blackness. Ianna Hawkins Owen (2014; 2018) argues 
that asexuality is treated both as a virtue of selfmastery or innocent purity 
when practiced by whites and, at the same time, a proscription for the sexual 
domestication of Black subjects. White masculine hegemony, then, is buttressed 
by the notion that white men are sexually superior and thus are in the best 
position to define the parameters of appropriate (a)sexuality. Such parameters 
always position white sexual restraint as evidence of racial superiority. Indeed, 
involuntary celibacy operates differently for Black men and men of color than 
for white men, because asexuality has been consistently misapplied by white 
people as a symbolic form of pacification and domination (Gupta 2015). Hence, 
incel discourse in the contemporary manosphere draws from the logics of sexual 
and racial superiority, of whiteness and white supremacy, to legitimize fascist 
demands. 

Unfortunately, the popular response to incels does little to question the 
intersections of white supremacy and compulsory sexuality. Indeed, one common 
facetious response to incels has been to suggest that if only we can find them 
girlfriends, the problem would go away. Here, sex not only creates but saves lives. 
But as recent scholarly explorations of asexuality have illustrated, such flippant 
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responses illustrate how sexuality is fundamentally compulsory. Where sex is 
imagined to be the innermost expression of personhood, the key to mental 
and physical health, and the underwriting source of personal fulfillment, sex is 
constructed as a biological and cultural imperative. Compulsory sexuality, in 
Gayle Rubin’s words, is “the idea that sex is a natural force that exists prior to 
social life” (1975, 275). Moreover, compulsory sexuality is advanced by the notion 
that the male sex drive is a necessary and lifesaving imperative. Wendy Hollway 
argues that compulsory sexuality presupposes that men’s desires are “directly 
produced by a biological drive, the function of which is to ensure reproduction of 
the species” (1998, 231). Ela Przybylo adds that “the male sexual drive discourse is 
thus entangled in a biological imperative according to which sex is formulated as 
a natural impulse or drive, on par with eating and sleeping, and as unmodulated 
by cultural and relational contexts” (2014, 232). And while it takes aim at limita- 
tions of the sexusociety—‘the diluted omnipresence of sexuality in our western 
contemporary present”—we contend that incel discourse ultimately reaffirms 
the masculine imperatives that underwrite compulsory sexuality (Przybylo 
2011, 446). Incels incite the very sexual discourse they despise, and in doing 
so craft a vengeful fascist masculinity premised on homosocial commiseration, 
invulnerability to women, white supremacy, and a shared preoccupation with 
satisfying the male sex drive. 

In this essay, we offer an asexual critique of compulsory sexuality in online 
incel communities to illustrate how the sexual imperatives that animate the 
alt-right are nestled within seemingly progressive and liberationist edicts on 
compulsory sexuality. To this end, we contend that incel discourse contributes 
to the neofascist and white supremacist ideologies of the alt-right by natural- 
izing the male sex drive as a self-valorization of white identity, self-mastery, 
and entitlement while casting Black men and men of color as a sexual threat. 
We add that incel discourse repurposes liberal conceptions of sexual libera- 
tion as well as alternative theories of intimacy crafted by queer and asexual 
communities to construct incels as a sexually and racially aggrieved community. 
Rather than understand incels as sexually repressed and unable to assimilate 
hegemonic masculinity, we theorize incel discourse as a militant extension of 
compulsory sexuality that transforms the paradigm of sexual liberation into 
the violent masculinist and racist fantasies of the sexual will-to-power. And 
though it seems to pain its users, incel websites present readers with an inces- 
sant stream of agonizing sexual discourse—a seemingly endless number of 
threads on sexual desire and failure, rape fantasies, evolutionary pseudoscience, 
theories on women’s psychology, cries for help, and demands for power over 
women. However, as Michel Foucault illustrated, the dialectics of repression 
versus liberation misreads the operations of power as centrally located in forms 
of subjugation, censorship, and dominance (1978). Thus, it is the proliferation 
of sex talk and not its prohibition that opens up the body and sexuality to new 
regimes of control. In this regard, incel discourse contradicts an important point 
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made emphatically within the scholarship on asexuality: that it is the sexual 
imperative that occludes other modes of fulfillment and healthy intimacy. 

This essay unfolds in three sections. First, we explain the historical develop- 
ment of the term incel alongside its eventual cooptation by participants of the 
manosphere in crafting diffuse and reactionary forms of masculinity that we 
characterize as the queer unmaking of asexuality. Next, we analyze the themes 
that trace throughout incel websites, noting how incel discourse paradoxically 
reifies compulsory sexuality and male sex drive discourse. Finally, we turn 
to the Elliot Rodger’s manifesto to show how incel discourse makes the leap 
from word to deed and consummates fascist fantasies of male dominance. We 
conclude that the nihilistic, misogynistic, and sometimes violent discourse 
that populates incel networks speaks to how the sexusociety has narrowed the 
range of masculinity, intimacy, eroticism, desire, and fulfillment to penetrative 
heterosexual sex acts. To be sure, there are other ways of conceptualizing erotics 
beyond the boundaries of sex. As Audre Lorde explains, erotics can mean “the 
sharing of joy, whether physical, emotional, psychic, or intellectual” (1984, 56). 
Thus, we surmise that the cooptation of asexuality by the far-right negates the 
radical queer potentials of nonsexual and asexual erotics 


Fascist Masculinity and Compulsory Sexuality 


Hegemonic masculinity denotes the taken-forgranted attributes, behaviors, and 
performances that comprise what it means to be a man at a particular time and 
place (Berger, Wallis, and Watson 1995; Carroll 2011; Connell 2005; Gardiner 
2013; Kimmel 2012). Although masculinity is historically contingent and some- 
times fluid, hegemonic designates the predominate ideological and aesthetic 
templates through which masculine subjects are made legible, particularly when 
deployed as a discursive mechanism to discipline, police, and judge subjects 
against normative conventions. Despite its historical transformations and varia- 
tions across cultures and subcultures, hegemonic masculinity is most readily 
identifiable in white, cisgender, and heterosexual bodies, defined by attributes 
such as toughness, self-reliance, individualism, muscularity, rationality, domi- 
nance, competitiveness, and sexual prowess, among others (Bederman 2008). 
Recently, some masculinity studies scholars have observed that although 
conforming to hegemonic masculinity unlocks social capital and material privi- 
leges, masculinity also operates under more abject and transgressive registers 
(Johnson 2017; Kelly 2018; King 2011). Adopting the term abject hegemony, 
Claire Sisco King argues that white masculinity “prevails not by expelling that 
which is Other, but by sacrificing its own fictions in order to absorb, assimilate, 
and make room for Otherness, offering up, for instance, cherished narratives 
of masculine strength, aggression, and invulnerability in order to indulge in 
femininity, passivity, and lack” (2009, 371). King’s theory of abject hegemony 
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instructs us to consider how incels’ confessed inability to conform to hegemonic 
masculinity can be understood as part of the absorbent and adaptive character 
of masculinity. Hence, we read incel discourse from within the logics of abject 
hegemony whereby the transgression of masculine norms, including expressions 
of weakness and sexual ineptitude, represents an extension of masculine power. 
In other words, incel discourse illustrates how abject hegemony is enacted 
through appropriations of femininity so that masculinity can become more 
diffuse, amalgamated, and less able to be pinned down. The so-called crisis in 
masculinity, then, is a call to arms that radicalizes young men and makes room 
for so-called geeks to also take part and invest in masculinity—albeit in an 
opaque form (Robinson 2000). For this reason, their investments in compulsory 
sexuality, the myth of the male sex drive, and women’s subjugation all belie 
incel claims of victimhood. 

We advance an asexual critique of incel discourse to illustrate how strategic 
failures of masculinity are in fact essential counterparts to masculine domina- 
tion. To wit, our analysis evinces how incel discourse figures into the alt-right’s 
rhetoric and politics. Indeed, fascist iterations of masculinity make room for 
disparate groups of men to coalesce around the will-to-power and the return 
of hierarchy, order, and authority. As Barbara Spackman observes, fascism 
promises men both independence from and invulnerability to women through 
the solidification of homosocial bonds (1996). Fascism historically entails the 
scapegoating of racial minorities for social problems and the construction of 
a mythic white or Aryan identity whose recovery delivers to its adherents a 
sense of superiority and separateness from racial outsiders. For instance, the 
contemporary alt-right advocates for ethnonationalism, or a white state and 
homeland, and proposes that its members fan the flames of racial resentment 
to accelerate unrest and violence in order to bring about white authoritarian 
tule. Incel men also play their part in this process by forming their collective 
identity through pain and fantasies of violent retribution against threatening 
caricatures of women, Black men, and other men of color. As Todd McGowan 
argues, fascism is structured around paranoid fantasies of expelling an enjoying 
other or an internal enemy who “enjoys illicitly at the expense of the social body 
as a whole” (2013, 118-19). Fascism offers to purify the social order and pave 
the way for the return of stability and traditional social arrangements grounded 
in white supremacy (46). Incel masculinity aligns itself with the imperatives of 
fascism in its conjectures about inexorable genetic hierarchies, the cunningness 
of women and men of color, and the return of social arrangements that guarantee 
white men’s power and sexual fulfillment. Characterizing themselves as victims, 
incels also reframe weakness and passivity as justifications for militancy and 
violence against women. Whereas other scholars have rightfully identified how 
toxic masculinity fuels the alt-right, our analysis demonstrates how compulsory 
sexuality underwrites the efficacy of fascist politics and white supremacy. 
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An Asexual Critique of Incel Discourse 


Before turning to our critique of incel discourse, it is important to consider 
how the concept of involuntary celibacy has been appropriated from queer and 
asexual communities and folded into the compulsory sexuality of the alt-right. 
Up to this point, we have theorized the masculine entailments of contemporary 
incel discourse; however, the development of incel discourse and personas is not 
and has never been stable. We argue that refrain is a key rhythm in how incel 
has blossomed as an identity and community. It is worthwhile to brush off the 
term and community’s queer roots to play with the minor potentialities now 
quieted by most incel spaces. By enunciating these linkages, we aim to open up 
new futures both for asexual orientations to queer theory and for queer fissures 
within incel discourse to destabilize its problematic logics and violence. 

To conflate incel and asexuality is dangerous and ignores the degree to 
which incel discourse is coherent with the male sex drive and sexual imperative 
myths. We thus offer in the remainder of this essay a critique of incel discourse 
from the theoretical vantage point of asexuality. In what follows, we treat incels 
as cultural figures constructed and identified within the public imaginary, 
primarily through collective participation in online forums. Although there 
are flesh-and-blood individuals who experience pain and social isolation, our 
critiques are not directed at persons but personas invented through discourse. 

As such, we analyze texts posted on publicly searchable websites like blogs 
and forums—without participation in these communities or interaction with 
members—in a practice of humanistic criticism that is not human subject 
research as defined by the 2018 revisions to the U.S. Common Rule (Cornell 
Law School, n.d.). We have made a series of what the Association of Internet 
Researchers’ “Internet Research: Ethical Guidelines 3.0” names judgment calls 
regarding how to care for users’ posts in this analysis, understanding that “ambi- 
guity, uncertainty, and disagreement are inevitable” when selecting, critiquing, 
and circulating online discourse through publication (franzke et al. 2020, 6). 
In what follows, we attribute writings to their authors, be that with the full 
names or usernames associated with each post. Like most online forums, users 
on the Asexual Visibility and Education Network (AVEN) and incels.co create 
pseudonymous usernames and are careful not to share identifiable information 
for fear of being doxxed. Our practice of picking representative anecdotes and 
texts mirrors the expectations for publicity and privacy of the communities 
from which they originated. When we use direct quotes, we keep the spelling 
and grammar the same as it appears online. 


Appropriation: From Alana to Elliot Rodger 


We associate incels with toxicity and misogyny, but the term was actually 
coined by a Canadian woman named Alana in the late 1990s. In an article 
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on her personal website, Alana described her motivations to give language to 
being involuntarily celibate: “People can help each other accept themselves 
and solve any problems they might have. Each person who speaks up makes it 
easier for others to ‘come out of the closet... . So 1 am speaking up about being 
involuntarily celibate” (Alana 1997a). Alana openly identified her notion of 
being involuntarily celibate as coming from a lesbian-feminist perspective—a 
stark contrast from the intensified heterosexism of the language of the male 
sex drive. Alana wrote that she did not have a girlfriend until she was 24, and 
about how grappling with her sexuality delayed her placement on a normative, 
romantic life course—what Jack Halberstam might call queer time, describing 
“how respectability, and notions of the normal on which it depends, may be 
upheld by a middle-class logic of reproductive temporality” (2005, 4). Originally 
conceived, incel was a recovery of queer identity from the presumed trajectory 
and normative pacing of (hetero)sexual development. 

After her first relationship dissolved, Alana believed the source of her 
involuntary celibacy to be mostly personal blockages to relationships, a posi- 
tion obviously differing from our emphasis on the force of compulsory sexual- 
ity. Alana turned to self-help books about intimacy, therapy, dermatology, and 
even Naomi Wolf’s 1990 The Beauty Myth to improve her self-esteem and make 
dating easier in the future. Inviting others to join her journey, she described her 
transformation on her website: 


My greatest struggle has been to learn to tell the truth about what I see, and 
how I feel. I could not start dating until I could tell myself the truth: that I 
wanted a partner, and that I was a likeable, attractive person. Then I had to 
take risks and tell other people the truth: I felt attracted to them. Now that I 
can recognize and tell people my feelings, | have much more control over my 
life and my future (Alana 1997A.). 


To share these insights and offer support to others experiencing involuntary 
celibacy, Alana created the aptly named Alana’s Involuntary Celibacy Project. 
Hosted on her personal website, the Involuntary Celibacy Project coupled 
itself with a private email list that went public in 1999 (Alana 1999). Alana 
encouraged people to share their stories, which included themes of shy person- 
alities; new life circumstances that made meeting people difficult; negative 
self-perceptions; and many changes people made like losing weight, spending 
time on themselves, and engaging communal life by joining a choir and inter- 
est groups. There were no pressures to categorize who was and was not a real 
incel. Reading Alana’s anonymous summaries of members’ journeys to the term 
involuntary celibate, we hear resonances with interviews on asexual experiences 
(Alana 1997b), like having a “background that is less open about sex than [a] 
person’s adopted country” and explaining to “others they are uninterested in 
relationships, marriage, children and prefer to focus on their career, but they 
know they are lonely without a partner.” Incel, at this juncture, functioned as an 
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invitational identity for people with otherwise nonnormative sexual experiences 
(without questioning the pressures to be sexual that they felt in the first place). 

Alana’s Involuntary Celibacy Project and its feminist approach migrated 
in the early 2000s, first merging with another forum to create IncelSite.com in 
2004. The community moved again in 2006 to a new (but now deleted) forum 
titled IncelSupport, and community norms continued to emphasize internal 
improvement to overcome feelings of inadequacy. In an episode of the Reply All 
podcast, host PJ Vogt recalled what he learned from an IncelSupport moderator 
after Alana stepped away from incel culture: “The community tried to police 
itself as if she [Alana] were still there, which meant if new members showed up 
who were blaming women for their problems or espousing misogynist ideas, the 
community would try and respond”; at the same time, other incel spaces began 
forming, the most notable of them called love-shy.com (Vogt 2018). Under the 
guise of free speech, love-shy.com became a hotbed of misogyny and flirtations 
with gender-based violence and murder. A move of externalization, love-shy 
.com framed the causes of involuntary celibacy away from the self and toward 
women, political correctness, feminism, and liberalism. 

Marjan Siklic, an incel blogger and forum poster from Croatia, exempli- 
fies how incel was later transformed into its most intensified and fascist forms. 
Before we move forward, we want to reiterate a content warning to readers: the 
following material contains graphic references to sexual violence, misogyny, 
and racism. Labeled a lolcow (a person who can be exploited for laughs) by the 
wider incel community, Siklic was known for his extremism and advocacy for 
governmental solutions to inceldom. We dwell with his rhetoric not necessarily 
for its representativeness of all incels but because in his radicalism, he revealed 
the otherwise quiet parts of incel thinking and fantasy play out loud. Siklic’s 
most notable policy suggestion was for governments to pay women to go on 
up to thirty dates with incels. Governments, per his proposal, would give men 
opportunities to practice dating skills while showing women, whose ideas of 
attraction have been corrupted by feminism, that these underappreciated men 
are morally and biologically superior to the alpha males (or Chads) they chase 
(Siklic 2013a); these dates, Siklic maintained, would serve society as a whole 
and address the sincere pain many incels face since the inability to fulfill their 
sexual needs drives some men to suicide (2013b). 

Siklic also supported a return to patriarchy through “the inevitable massacre 
of liberals by Muslims they worshiped like gods” (2013b). According to him, 
women in Europe and the United States “want no consent, respect, or any basic 
consideration. To them, men who show even the slightest hint of intelligence and 
morality are utter scum. They want to be crushed like old beer cans” (2013b). By 
contrast, Siklic lauded Muslim women who, in his mind, forced by men to live 
a life of subordination and chastity, do not buy into this Stacy/Chad logic. He 
thus applauded the migration of Muslim immigrants to Europe, “luckily brought 
here to fertilize Western women” (2013a). In contrast to the white nationalism 
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and Eurocentrism of many alt-right and alt-right—adjacent groups, Siklic painted 
a vision of Europe as majority-Muslim and potentially thriving under Islamic 
law, one in which all men—not just the most attractive or successful—would 
once again be able “to do what they want with women and colonize them with 
pregnancies. Islam can create the conditions to return to patriarchal, religious 
societies where men and women can flourish in a biologically divined asym- 
metrical relationship. Women once again take care of children, remain virginal, 
and are dependent on their husbands for sustenance” (Siklic 20r3a). 

We want to take a moment and work through Siklic’s rhetoric. The fantasy 
of Europe being colonialized by Muslim men is a return to a European history 
otherwise scrubbed from public memory—Islam’s influence on the development 
of Western culture. Underwriting an externalization discourse like Siklic’s is 
a set of anti-feminist assumptions that weave together shoddy, cherry-picked 
research studies and evolution-inspired cultural theories and histories. Although 
we cannot detail every theory here, putting some of these ideas in conversation 
with fascism helps highlight how Siklic (and later Elliot Rodger) can stand in 
for larger incel culture. Incels work from the assumption that feminism is a 
cultural insurgence and sexual strategy that has fundamentally altered gender 
and sexuality to benefit women and hurt men. As described by Imran Khan in 
“The Misandry Bubble,” a key text in anti-feminist, masculinist communities: 


The Western World has quietly become a civilization that undervalues men 
and overvalues women, where the state forcibly transfers resources from men 
to women creating various perverse incentives for otherwise good women to 
conduct great evil against men and children, and where male nature is vilified 
but female nature is celebrated. This is unfair to both genders, and is a recipe 
for a rapid civilizational decline and displacement (Khan 2oro). 


Note how women, in making most men desperate for their sex and to procreate, 
hold all of the power in this worldview. Due to the scarcity of affection, men 
are willing to settle for women below their reciprocal level of attractiveness, 
breaking the evolutionary order that men and women only pair to create the 
strongest offspring. This passage exemplifies how this form of eugenics fuses 
scientific racism with ableism to naturalize sexual and racial hierarchies. 

In her essay “Fascinating Fascism,” Susan Sontag notes that fascists, ever 
keyed into the theatricality and aesthetics of political life, stage outlandish 
images of the sexuality of the past “because it is those images (rather than 
memories) from which they hope a reserve of sexual energy can be tapped” (2002, 
104). Like other fascist movements, the alt-right insists that this disruption is 
only furthered as Western culture and legal systems, imbued with liberalism, 
allow women more agency to file for divorce and dispossess men of their children 
and wealth. Seemingly victimized by an unjust system that goes against the 
natural laws of society, incels and fascists alike rebuke what they see as a dead 
end for themselves and societies: absent the cultural mechanisms of patriarchy, 
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there is no glue to keep men happy and families together throughout the life 
course, necessitating swift action and the use of violence to correct for the pain 
distributed unevenly onto men and children. 

Indeed, families are key locations of identity production for fascism. Wilhelm 
Reich wrote in The Mass Psychology of Fascism that families are miniature author- 
itarian states that socialize children into subservient positionalities. Working 
in tandem with churches, fascism creates political and imaginative docility by 
denaturalizing sex from a young age and “inhibiting sexual curiosity and sexual 
thinking in the child, a general inhibition of thinking and of critical faculties” 
([1933] 1980, 25). In addition to fostering docility, family structures are tied to 
the means of production. The Nazi shibboleth blut und boden (blood and soil) 
can be seen as connoting how important procreation and robust families were to 
enacting a vision of Germany reliant upon agricultural success. Incels’ sexuality 
follows along in a similar, repetitive riff. In promoting a return to Islam and 
constructing men and women as prehistorical, strictly biological beings, Siklic 
slips from sexual frustration into fascism through aggrieved entitlement—the 
“sense that those benefits to which you believed yourself entitled have been 
snatched away from you by unseen [read: feminist] forces larger and more power- 
ful” (Kimmel 2015, 18). Inverting this logic, it is also clear how compulsory 
sexuality unlocks critiques of the alt-right that add intersectional texture to its 
toxic masculinity and whiteness. 

Fascists and alt-right-minded incels idealize women’s fertility as a political 
imperative while also fetishizing a homosocial fantasy of male autarky in which 
men are both invulnerable to and independent of women. As Daniel Woodley 
argues, “fascist propaganda is replete with references to virility, fertility, male 
invulnerability and superhuman power, suggesting an asymmetric differentia- 
tion between a masculine ‘totality’ and a feminine ‘lack’” (2009, 218). Spack- 
man adds that beyond its biological imperatives, fascism is also a male event 
in which a homoerotic charge promotes a “cognitive and ideological apartheid 
around homosexuality” (1996, 51). Both incel and fascist discourse converge on 
a dystopian sense of homosocial world-making in which the bonds of the polity 
are homosocial, yet homosexual desire must be sublimated in the interest of a 
virtuous masculinity capable of biological reproduction. 


Black Pilled: Incels and the Sexual Imperative 


As the manosphere seized the politics of asexuality, incel transformed from 
queer indictment to cishetero valorization of compulsory sexuality. Soon after 
Minassian’s murderous rampage in Toronto in 2018, members of the AVEN 
forum expressed concern that an unknowing public might confuse those who 
identify as asexual with incels. In a post entitled “Concern for the Rise of Incel,” 
one member wrote: 
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The way I see it, visibility of asexuals is already tough enough. But if the idea 
of “this group = no sex” becomes more attributed to Incel (since they make 
the news more and more), I do wonder if we won't be automatically dragged 
into their circle whenever the public sees, thinks or talks about asexuality. 
And what that might mean for our goals to be more visible and accepted. I 
know, I know. We are nothing alike and not being able to have sex despite 
wanting it is not the same as having no sexual attraction / desire. But given 
how it is already difficult enough to get people to understand asexuality, I 
have to admit I don’t fully trust the public to now start to discern the very 
big difference between the two. Am I alone in this? Has no one else shared 
this worry? (umbasa 2078). 


Others participating in the thread were rightly concerned that it would be inac- 
curate at best and dangerous at worst to compress incels and asexuals into the 
same category, or to attempt to make sense of each by refracting them through 
the universalizing lens of sexual repression. Whereas asexual denotes a person 
who does not experience feelings of sexual attraction, incel marks those harbor- 
ing sexual desire who believe they have been exiled from sexual intimacy. One 
group is a sexual orientation and characterized by a proud approach to low 
levels of sexual attraction; the other is dangerously preoccupied with sex and 
with its absence in their lives. Given this radical divergence, how could one 
confuse a disposition of no sexual attraction with one of sexual entitlement and 
frustration? As Przybylo clarifies, where asexual individuals may have sex but not 
necessarily feel sexual attraction or mourn the loss of sexual desire, involuntary 
celibacy “suggests the reverse—that if one is not provided sex or is denied sex, 
one is incomplete, unfulfilled, and lacking” (2019, 138). Note, too, that whereas 
incels tend to veer toward the far right in their politics, most asexual people 
do not share this political affinity or group leaning. Also, asexual people are 
comprised of many genders, including many women and agender, genderqueer, 
nonbinary people (Scherrer 2008). 

To be clear, asexuality and involuntary celibacy share little (if anything) in 
common as dispositions toward sex and sexuality. As we argued in the previous 
section, prior to its present usage, incel was ostensibly hijacked by misogynistic 
men looking to explain their feelings of frustration and victimhood. Hence, 
at a closer glance, there are many ways in which contemporary incels uphold 
and even naturalize many of the tenets of the sexusociety. In one sense, the 
conflation of asexual and incel is only possible in a culture organized around 
compulsory sex and sexuality and its attendant biological (Seidman 1992), 
orgasmic (Potts 2016), and coital (Nicolson 1993) imperatives. Asexual and 
incel dispositions both lie outside the sexusociety’s grid of intelligibility, its 
cartography of “obsessive repetition of sexual deeds, desires, thoughts which 
fuels further repetition and thus acts coercively and in favour of certain deeds 
at the expense of others” (Przybylo 2011, 448). Particularly where masculinity 
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is concerned, at first glance, withdrawal versus exile are conflated as funda- 
mentally the same inasmuch as both fail to uphold, valorize, and perform 
forms of manliness organized around both having sex and demonstrating an 
excessive interest in sex. As neither disposition fits with the cultural scripts 
of manhood, both can be dismissed as incomprehensible without, in anyway, 
impugning the contradictions, impossible demands, and exclusionary impulses 
of the sexusociety. 

But important differences bear themselves out when analyzed through 
the lens of asexual theory. First, incel discourse decries the addled and pain- 
fully aroused body of the sexusociety yet finds no alternative to the biological 
imperative. For instance, a large group of incels in online forums subscribe to 
the vernacular black pill theory, which is the belief that genetic laws of attrac- 
tion—knowledge of which is putatively derived from evolutionary psychol- 
ogy—dictate that men with undesirable traits are unlikely to find mates, and 
that women are hardwired to seek out a small percentage of alpha men with 
particular physical attributes, including ideal weight, height, musculature, facial 
structure, race, and ability. Referenced frequently by the slogan “It’s over,” the 
black pill theory states that self-improvement and refining one’s dating game 
can do next to nothing against the inexorable laws of human nature. Incels 
are, therefore, inevitably exiled from sex and relationships. According to one 
poster on incels.co: 


This is what the blackpill is really about: the truth, supported by facts. When 
studies and data like this exist, it is impossible to swallow bluepilled ideologies 
such as “just put yourself out there” and “just be confident” when there are 
many inherent things about a man that can make him objectively undesirable 
in the sexual market (blickpall 2018). 


Participants on incels.co, incels.net, and similar sites search through peer- 
reviewed scientific journals to find empirical evidence for the fact that sex 
is governed solely by biological and genetic factors that are beyond cultural 
explanation. In this way, incel black pill theory affirms the tenets of compulsory 
sexuality. Sex, incels argue, is governed by iron laws in which all men are driven 
by reproductive instincts, yet only a small percentage of them are able to find 
sexual partners with great ease. Incel discourse, in all its overwrought agony, 
is an extension of a culture that can neither imagine sex as product of culture 
nor masculinity absent an active and fulfilled sex drive. Incel discourse becomes 
yet another mechanism that advances the mythologies of the male sex drive 
by treating the drives as apolitical and ahistorical (Marcuse 1974). According 
to the Incel Wiki, “the information here is not a matter of ‘opinion’ or ‘belief’ 
but rather proven scientific fact. It is not meant to push any particular social 
or political agenda, but rather to educate about human nature without bias” 
(“Scientific Blackpill,” n.d.). Even in their opposition to the sexusociety, some 
incels simply reaffirm its basic foundations. 
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Second, incel discourse participates in the regulation and narrowing of 
intimacy and personal fulfillment to penetrative heterosexual sex. Though not 
exclusively, many users on incel forums are preoccupied with innate biological 
needs, genetic determinism, and feminism’s unnatural repression of cisgender 
men’s needs. Users find that romantic relationships are important but they must 
ultimately be predicated on the fulfillment of base natural desires. And although 
hegemonic masculinity is underwritten by sexual ability and performance, it is 
the expression of innate sexual appetites and sexual preoccupation in general 
that are the easiest and most socially acceptable ways to convey the male sex 
drive to others. Hence, sex talk, not simple participation in similar sex acts, is 
the primary mechanism by which men are encouraged to establish homosocial 
relationships with other men. Even in the case of incels, where sex talk is 
often an expression of ineptitude or tragedy, sex nonetheless remains central 
to self-actualization, maturation, and development of romantic relationships. 
In one sense, incel forum discussions about sexual desire tend to concentrate 
on how innate biological drives are repressed by a feminized state apparatus. 
For example, in a thread titled “Are Incels All About Sex or [Do] They Want 


Love?,” one forum member argued the following: 


Throughout the history of mankind men have always being the ones that care 
excessively about looks, as we are more prone to sexualised the female body 
and it is more instinctual to us to care about looks that any other factor as we 
are more prone to seek sex. . . . [W]hen it comes to sex, having preferences 


over good body types are natural, instinctual (Retrycon 2019). 


In this passage, the author conflates nature and culture in assuming that sexual 
desire and the practice of sexualizing women are a reflection of instincts rather 
than a social construction of sex and gender. Participants debate how and in 
what ways—rather than whether or not—society mirrors nature and biology. 
For instance, Saint Escortcel (2019), another user on the thread excerpted 
above, added, “Its biological and brought about by society mostly society sucks 
its adverts and consumer culture that makes girls and boys into brainwashed 
sheep so they don’t know what they want.” This response understands the 
relationship between nature, culture, and desire as a circuit in which biologi- 
cal instincts produce social relations, and that culture and advertising merely 
reinforce this relationship. 

Ultimately, users evade responsibility for their problems by appealing to 
what they believe to be immutable laws of nature. Yet at the same time, they 
express the belief that society should reflect natural rules insofar as its purpose is 
to fulfill biological needs. For instance, one user argued, “We want our biological 
needs satisfied by society, just as they allow us to satisfy all of our other needs. 
This is not an unreasonable demand because society would not exist without 
men” (DisabledFace 2019). Here, we see the influence of eugenics to the extent 
that society should mirror nature even as the user blames nature for their pain. 
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But also note the influence of eugenics reflected not only in the content but also 
in the choice of the username itself. Incel forums are replete with self-deprecating 
and abject names that point to an assumed relationship between, nature, sexual- 
ity, and able-bodiedness. In a more crass post, a user named lordoftheincels puts 
it as such: “Mother Nature is not allowed in society, not allowed to have a giant 
erect dick that satisfies a woman’s thirsty needs” (20rga). These representative 
threads outline a clear and immutable set of biological needs that underwrite 
everything from romantic relationships to the social contract. Users tend to 
blame women’s equality and feminism for disrupting a natural order and craft- 
ing a system of government predicated on satisfying the biological and genetic 
imperatives of the few. At the same time, this claim is in tension with the belief 
that nature is also the root cause of their woes. 

Third, although it is important to acknowledge the lived pain expressed 
by young men facing social isolation, the representation of sex and sexuality 
emerging from these forums reifies the biological, orgasmic, and coital impera- 
tives that all render sex compulsory. Like much of the discourse concerning 
the black pill theory, these often-lurid expressions of biological determinism 
align incel masculinity with the hegemonic ideals that the forum participants 
wish to call into question. While incel forums angrily lament the grotesque 
behaviors of so-called Chads, users appear to be resigned to an inexorable 
sexual hierarchy that is more natural than cultural. Moreover, the participants 
highlighted above express frustration that they are not permitted to engage 
in these vulgar sexual practices. And though they indict dominant forms of 
masculinity tied to sexual prowess, strength, and physicality, they also engage 
in the demeaning sex talk and violent sexual fantasies that are part and parcel 
of contemporary rape culture. 

As Anastasia Salter and Bridget Blodgett (2017) argue, geek, gamer, and 
online cultures are as much structured around the norms of hypermasculinity 
as conventional masculine spaces. Indeed, it is the ability of geek masculinity 
to present itself as victimized or marginal that enables online subcultures to 
disavow their contribution to the very masculine norms they decry. There is an 
ambivalence permeating incel hatred toward Chads. On the one hand, Chads 
are deplorable because they unfairly monopolize sex. On the other hand, incel 
fantasies would have them engage in the same behaviors—sometimes under 
the auspices of being nice guys. 

Consider a radically different case of ambivalence, where users engage in 
thought experiments on how to eliminate sexual desire altogether. Some incel 
forum users go so far as to debate whether or not they should seek chemical or 
surgical castration so they are no longer pained by their unrequited sexual desire 
(Pindicked 2019). The more pessimistic among them suggest that the biologi- 
cal imperative is simply too strong. For instance, lordoftheincels comments, “I 
bet even if I was castrated I would still be so thirsty for her beautiful, perfectly 
round tits. This society is a complete dystopia for me. I hate this society” (20194). 
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In these forums, masculine desire is inescapable and painful for those who 
are unable to act on their urges. Whether one wishes to emulate alpha male 
behavior by ascending the sexual hierarchy or to annihilate their sexual urges 
altogether, nature is inescapable. 

Here, the interplay of abject masculinity and compulsory sexuality also 
works to the exclusion of other forms of relational intimacy while exalting sex 
as the innermost expression of self. As Przybylo explains, compulsory sexuality 
explains “the social expectation that sexuality is a universal norm, that every- 
one should be sexual or desire sex, and that to not be sexual or desire sex is 
inherently wrong and in need of fixing” (2016, 182). A few posts from incels.net 
are particularly instructive. While most participants on incel forums express 
desire for deep meaningful connections and romantic relationships, sex and 
sexual attraction remain central preoccupations. To this effect, lordoftheincel’s 
lamentation is worth quoting at length: 


Whats wrong with sex? If an incel has had their heart broken dozens of times, 
and rejected dozens of times, why are they expected to prioritize personal- 
ity first, sex second? Sex should come first. No sense in being friendzoned, 
investing a lot of time and energy, and having heart broken again. If incels 
are emotionally detached at the beginning, this is only natural after what 
they’ve been through. Sex should come first, then maybe after, once a woman 
demonstrates attraction, incel can form a proper emotional bond. Males are 
too cucked to see the double standard. And most of the people who say “sex 
is bad” are gigahypocrits who do one-night stands and have the most shallow 
sexual standards (2019b). 


This passage illustrates several common themes repeated across incel forums. 
First, it advances the notion that male-female relationships are exploitative of 
the male sex drive. By friendzoned, the user means that women craft disingenu- 
ous friendships with men whom they are not sexually attracted to in order to 
build their own egos and take advantage of their gullibility. Second, emotional 
attachment to women therefore represents a form of emasculation—which 
other users refer to elsewhere in various threads as being cucked (or cuckolded) 
by so-called alpha males who have sex with the women incels pursue. By this 
reading, the only relationship in a man’s self-interest is a transactional one in 
which sex is exchanged for emotional attachment. Romantic or emotional 
relationships must be predicated on sex. 


Twisted Masculinity: Reading Elliot Rodger’s Manifesto 


In this final section, we take a look at the most widely circulated text that 
has come to convey the violent ethos of incels, the online manifesto of Elliot 
Rodger. Rodger has become an emissary of incel masculinity. In the now- 
banned subreddit r/incel, users circulated memes of Rodger’s face pasted over 
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images of canonized Christian saints (Branson-Pott and Winton 2018). On the 
message board 4chan, some users declared May 23—the date of Rodger’s violent 
rampage—a national holiday (Edwards 2018). Throughout the more lurid spaces 
of networked media, particularly men’s rights portals, some continue to hail 
Rodger as a self-anointed supreme gentleman and applaud his day of retribution 
as heroic. Others on incel forums justify and praise his actions. In response to 
Rodger’s attack, one user wrote the following on love-shy.com: 


What happened is punishment for evil and violence of feminists and liberals. 
Any of you supporting atrocities like women’s suffrage, immodest clothing, 
child support/alimony, no ban on adultery, ban on prostitution and a lack of 
female premarital chastity, all the things that drove this young man to be 
unable to find a girlfriend, are disgusting, horrible people and you created a 
culture where this is possible (Icepickthegod 2019). 


On Reddit, some users have praised Rodger’s manifesto as a “good read” and “a 
Greek tragedy for the twenty-first century” that proved that “all women look 
for in a man in his face, is he hot or not” (Clark-Flory 2014). Of course, the 
smirking, quasi-ironic worship of Rodger makes it difficult to discern genuine 
appreciation of a mass murderer from taboo transgressions posted just for laughs. 
Although many incels reject Rodger and resent being associated with him, his 
mass shooting brought the incel subculture into the mainstream. Rodger never 
self-identified as an incel, but he did frequent many of the sites incels have 
tended to visit, including love-shy.com, PUAhate.com, and the miscellaneous 
section of bodybuilding.com. Moreover, his 100,o00o—word online manifesto “My 
Twisted World” reflects the apocalyptic fantasies expressed by the more violent 
misogynists who populate incel forums. 

The more violent and taboo threads of incel discourse embody a reaction- 
ary and repressive assault on the sexusociety, however minor. But even as they 
advocate a return to oppressive sex and gender roles, some incels demand the 
kind of sexual availability from young women that might be found in Playboy’s 
version of the sexual revolution (Pitzulo 2011). Echoing a commonly expressed 
idea in incel forums, one incels.net user puts it, “The solution is goverment 
mandated ef [girlfriends] its that simple really” (Schizophrenic 2019). Put differ- 
ently, this ambivalent desire for the return to a more female-repressive society 
is ultimately a desire for one that is more sexually liberated for men. 

For the more violent and authoritarian-minded, such as Rodger, incel 
masculinity is consummated through fantasies of complete self-mastery of desire 
aided by the total subjugation of women and the enforcement of racial hierar- 
chies. Here, we turn briefly to Rodger’s manifesto to illustrate how incels appro- 
priate and weaponize asexuality as an instrument of white male entitlement. It 
is important to note that although Rodger’s ancestry is both Asian and white, 
he strongly identified as white and his manifesto is riddled with racism and 
anti-Blackness. In his tedious recounting of every sexual rejection or unrequited 
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desire he experience throughout his life, Rodger’s manifesto is a tortured and 
poisonous manifest of victimhood, racism, and violent misogyny. The manifesto 
exemplifies how the confluence of racism, whiteness, and compulsory sexuality 
helped constitute the masculine politics of the alt-right. 

To this end, Rodger expressed an entitlement to sex that was grounded 
on his belief in the innate racial superiority of white males. In one particularly 
illustrative passage, he asserts: 


How could an inferior, ugly black boy be able to get a white girl and not me? 
1 am beautiful, and I am half white myself. I am descended from British aris- 
tocracy. He is descended from slaves. I deserve it more. I tried not to believe 
his foul words, but they were already said, and it was hard to erase from my 
mind. If this is actually true, if this ugly black filth was able to have sex with 
a blonde white girl at the age of thirteen while I’ve had to suffer virginity 
all my life, then this just proves how ridiculous the female gender is. They 
would give themselves to this filthy scum, but they reject ME? The injustice! 
(Rodger 2014, 84). 


Throughout his screed, Rodger took particular offense when he perceived that 
Black men and men of color were allowed to partake in privileges he has been 
denied. Here, Rodger invoked the trope of Black masculine hypersexuality that 
is the inheritance of anti-miscegenation and lynching discourses. Historically, 
the sexual violation of white womanhood—an icon of asexuality-as-ideal—has 
served asa rationale for the murder and violent subjugation of Black men (Owen 
2014). This and similar passages in Rodger’s manifesto evince how asexuality is 
misappropriated in rhetorics of whiteness to control both Black men’s and white 
women’s sexuality. Although Rodger concluded that he wished to eradicate 
sexual desire altogether, such statements illustrate how whiteness is exempt from 
its own edicts on sexual morality. That is to say that asexuality is reserved only 
for those who threaten whiteness. Here, the figure of the enjoying other that is 
so central to fascist rhetoric surfaces as an illusory barrier to white supremacy 
and fulfillment. Compulsory sexuality, then, demands that barriers to white 
enjoyment be violently eradicated. 

Rodger’s deployment of asexuality returns as a valorization of white mascu- 
line self-mastery and control. Put another way, Rodger’s manifesto presents 
asexuality as a demonstration of white masculine restraint and superior morality. 
Its epilogue concludes that sex and sexual desire must be abolished for the sake of 
civilization’s progress. Rodger imagined a dystopian world in which women would 
be enslaved for the sole purpose of procreation. In one passage, Rodger wrote: 


In fully realizing these truths about the world, I have created the ultimate 
and perfect ideology of how a fair and pure world would work. In an ideal 
world, sexuality would not exist. It must be outlawed. In a world without sex, 
humanity will be pure and civilized. Men will grow up healthily, without 
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having to worry about such a barbaric act. All men will grow up fair and equal, 
because no man will be able to experience the pleasures of sex while others are 
denied it. The human race will evolve to an entirely new level of civilization, 
completely devoid of all the impurity and degeneracy that exists today (135). 


Rodger’s sadistic fantasies are cut from the cloth of eugenics, racism, fascism, 
and violent misogyny. But even within such blatant expressions of masculine 
violence, there are nonetheless subtleties. His comments illustrate how the more 
violent strands of incel discourse appropriate asexuality as a repressive disposi- 
tion rather than a sexual orientation or withdrawal from the sexusociety. And 
though Rodger’s fantasized total violent repression of the drives is the antithesis 
of the sexusociety, his discursive incitements ultimately stabilize sexuality by 
sketching the boundaries of sexual abnormality, inciting normal and healthy 
repetitions as the counterpoint to the incel. Note how his warped fantasy of 
asexuality is that it should be employed as a demonstration of power, intellectual 
supremacy, and white civilizational progress. With its references to impurity 
and degeneracy, his words evoke the sway of eugenic thought in the farright’s 
rhetoric of white victimhood: Personal pain and frustration are in fact a form 
of intentional political suffering brought about by the failure of liberal society 
to mirror nature. Fascism promises to purify society and restore white men to 
their position atop race and gender hierarchies. 

Drawing from Foucault, Przybylo notes that one of the paradoxes of asexu- 
ality is that its representation and articulation constitutes not a threat but 
instead the very mechanism by which sexuality is resuscitated, “calling for future 
articulations of sexuality and exfoliating sexusociety” (2014, 452). Where incels 
fantasize about a de facto asexuality, enforced by violence, they ironically stabi- 
lize sexuality by inciting a “new discourse of sexuality, coercing us into a defence 
of sexuality; we become sexuality’s defendants against the potential threat of 
asexuality” (452). Oftentimes, that which threatens sexuality with prohibition 
or censorship functions to “bring out the ‘will to knowledge’ that serves as both 
their support and their instrument” (Foucault 1978, 12). Conversely, liberation 
proliferates sexual discourse so as to render sex open to new regimes of truth, 
knowledge, and power. The irony, therefore, of Rodger’s violent and repressive 
deployment of asexuality is that it incessantly cites, recites, and incites the 
very sexual pleasures he claimed to abhor. There is a tension in the manifesto 
between Rodger’s belief in his entitlement to sexually available women and his 
desire to eradicate sexuality in the name of self-mastery and control. Rather than 
challenge compulsory sexuality, the manifesto merely demands the return of 
white male dominance over sexual knowledge and practice. Indeed, unreflexive 
response to incels has largely been to defend compulsory sexuality. As journalists 
such as Jessa Crispin (2020) and Arwa Mahdawi (2020) have observed, both 
incredulous and sympathetic responses to incels have foregrounded the need for 
therapeutic responses that might bring incels back into the fold of normative 
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sexuality. Put another way, public discourse by and about incels attends to their 
failure to live up to hegemonic masculinity rather than attempting to understand 
incels and fascist masculinity as a by-product of compulsory sexuality. 


Reclaiming Asexuality 


In this essay, we have turned to theories of asexuality to understand how incels 
distort their exile from the sexusociety into the very mechanisms that underwrite 
compulsory sexuality. We have observed how incels enact an abject form of 
white masculinity that in its failure to conform to the hegemonic conventions 
ultimately shores up a more diffuse and violent masculinist discourse. Compul- 
sory sexuality and the male sex drive discourse are vital underlying principles 
of the fascist play of the alt-right. We are motivated by a series of troubling 
paradoxes or fundamental tensions present in contemporary incel discourse 
that illustrate how the so-called abnormalities embodied by sexual outliers and 
exiled subjects can in fact reaffirm the basic tenets of the sexual imperative and 
secure the borders of sex, sexuality, and masculinity. In our case studies, we 
have shown how the appropriation of incel terminology by sexually frustrated 
men has incited a seemingly endless flow of pained sexual discourse—much of 
which accedes to the cultural mythologies of sex drives that leave no space for 
identity or personal fulfillment absent sex and sexuality. Yet it is the discomfort- 
ing expression of both pain and sex that incels require for them to maintain 
their communal bonds and, for lack of a better word, enjoy their subjectivity as 
sexless subjects. Although incels live out alternative relational intimacies, their 
discourse warps queer and asexual dispositions toward intimacy by redefining 
nonsexual erotics as biological impossibilities. 

Despite the term’s association with violent misogyny, incel discourse did 
begin as an attempt to reconcile and perhaps even recover asexuality from the 
underlying compulsory sexuality of both heterosexual and normative queer 
cultures. Incel was subsequently coopted as a moniker for misogynists who sought 
to understand their sexual alienation as the by-product not only of cultural forces 
such as feminism and liberalism but also natural forces such as genetics and 
instincts. They seem to blame nearly everything except compulsory sexuality for 
their woes. Incel’s original yet severed connection with asexuality has become 
distanced from incisive critiques of the sexusociety and hetero/homonormativ- 
ity and converted into a grotesque reaffirmation of the sexual and biological 
imperative. Yet we have also found a perverse queerness in incel identity in the 
sense that their shared intimacy and bonding over sexual failure and hatred 
of women mirrors fascist discourse of male autarky—a fantasy of a homosocial 
polity in which men are invulnerable and superior to women. 

The implications of our analysis speak to both how the sexual impera- 
tive replicates itself through constant recitation—even among those dissi- 
dent communities that refuse or otherwise misfire in their assimilation into 
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compulsory sexuality. The dystopian queer world-un/making we have examined 
herein explains how incel culture nests within a broader and violent fascist 
politics that has germinated through men’s rights networks and alt-right orga- 
nizations. Incel discourse is a microcosm of a larger narrative about white male 
victimhood that is part and parcel of the politics of the Trump era. Some incels 
seize the mantle of victimhood to justify the violent oppression of women and 
people of color. Some even cruise the perverse literature of eugenicists, social 
Darwinists, white supremacists, ethnonationalists, fascists, and even jihadists 
to seek out a political ideology that will affirm their violent impulses and make 
them whole again. The quasi-ironic worship of violent misogynists and mass 
murderers throughout incel networks reflects a transgressive and reactionary 
political rhetoric meant to menace and terrorize liberal democracy—all delivered 
with a subversive and disavowing smirk. 

Although incel could be something other than what it has become, the 
violence it has engendered is no coincidence. Indeed, fascist rhetoric also 
touts male supremacy, violence, domination, militarism, and the subjugation 
of women’s sexual freedom. It is no surprise, then, that incels comprise one of 
many nodes of online men’s rights discourses that radicalizes young men and 
prepares them for violence. One challenge in responding to this violence, 
however, is that many fall into the trap of prescribing sex as the antidote. As we 
noted earlier, compulsory sexuality is what contributes to the alienating process 
where different forms of intimacy are eliminated or become supplanted by sex. It 
is not the lack of sex but instead the pressure to organize one’s identity around 
sex that explains how and why young men come to see themselves as inexorably 
worthless. This explains why men become vulnerable to totalizing explanations 
of their suffering that map neatly onto fascist principles. Rather than seek the 
adjustment of incels to the sexusociety, our conclusion is that incel discourse 
might point us to queer and asexual futures in which fascism is as unthinkable 
as the impulse to reduce all social relationships to sexual transactions. 

We believe that incel might be reimagined to critique compulsory sexuality 
and heteronormativity. Following Lee Edelman (2004), we maintain that refusing 
reproductive heterosexuality can be a source for a queer politic as opposed to the 
fascism of aggrieved entitlement. Edelman argues that conservative anxieties 
that same-sex love, fornication, and openness will spark the downfall of society 
are in some ways correct, since performing in the world without the telos of 
reproduction can create inventive disorientations. In addition to advocating for 
equal access to the status quo, queer politics thrives by “saying explicitly what... 
they [conservatives] hear anyway in each and every expression or manifestation 
of queer sexuality: Fuck the social order and the Child in whose name we're 
collectively terrorized. . . ” (Edelman 2004, 29). Most incels do not affirm this 
politics due to the force of compulsory sexuality. However, the current juncture 
and discourse of incels could have been formed otherwise, as evidenced in Alana 
and others’ feminist coalition-building and care. Both camps do not make the 
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jump, though, to critiquing the system of compulsory sexuality and stepping 
into the queer potentialities of a nonsexual, asexual, and non-natal positionality. 
Despite the fact that we have not seen these asexual potentialities activated, 
this future still holds possibility in its differential dormancy. 

Caught between the pressures of compulsory sexuality and their own 
fascistic, pro-natalist discourse, incels create and suffer within a queer liminal- 
ity—a product of failure that simultaneously exemplifies the flimsiness of their 
evolutionary ontology while affirming the very real psychosocial effects of not 
meeting the status quo. We argue that this pain—of biology, of masculinity, of 
procreation—is key to the constitutive process of both creating these fantasies 
and unmaking particular futures. We define this as a practice of queer world-un/ 
making, an attunement to how modalities of affective, rhetorical, futurity, and 
political identity production all paradoxically orient people toward openness to 
new intimacies while fostering destructive intimacy in the necessary closing of 
other possibilities. Lauren Berlant and Michael Warner argue that queer “world- 
making, as much in the mode of dirty talk as of print-mediated representation, 
is dispersed through incommensurate registers, by definition unrealizable as 
community or identity” (1998, 558), because worlds include persons who have 
not yet arrived and spaces not yet instantiated. In contrast, Elaine Scarry 
describes unmaking as essential to the constitution of pain. Thinking with the 
experience of torture, Scarry explains that “world unmaking, this uncreating 
of the created world, which is an external objectification of the psychic expe- 
rience of the person in pain, becomes itself the cause of the pain” (1987, 45). 
We have evidenced a similar movement at play in constituting incel personas 
and discourses. The pressure of compulsory sexuality does not foreclose the 
production of homosociality. Incels do not suffer from a lack of intimacy, at least 
with other men. In this way, queer world-un/making foregrounds how incels 
need women to refuse them sex (which is not a difficult task considering their 
misogyny) to continue the excessive pleasures of being incel in the first place. 
To have sex is to obliterate their own nonnormative, dare we even say queer, 
sexual identities, yet incels revel in their identities of being sexless. 

Incel masculinity forges a dystopian form of homosocial world-making that 
warps and bends asexuality into a call to arms. Reading Berlant and Warner 
against their grain, what is possible when we approach a queer world as “a space of 
entrances, exits, unsystematized lines of acquaintance, projected horizons, typi- 
fying examples, alternate routes, blockages, [and] incommensurate geographies” 
that just as much destroys potentialities as it constitutes (Jagose 2000)? The split 
between feminist incel potentialities and the dominant, fascistic homosocial- 
ity of incel discourse articulates how “much our most intimate experience and 
selfunderstanding relies on a world that is essentially public, and brought into 
being by the interactivity of others” in a way different than it seems Warner 
(quoted in Jagose [2000]) intended, unearthing an underbelly present in every 
moment of constitution. Troubling the tendency for queer world-making to 
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mark identity construction only positively, queer world-un/making is an initial 
invitation to consider how asexuality challenges the sedimenting assumptions 
about what can be queer, sexual, political, and generative. 
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Notes 


1. By Chads and Stacys, Minassian was referring to an incel caricature of attractive 
and popular people who have no trouble finding sexual partners. 

2. This phrase is a reference to Friedrich Nietzsche’s discussion of ultimate human 
drives. 
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Poesia 


Cameron Awkward-Rich 
Trans Study (1) 


we begin to give up, of necessity, being satisfied with 
suffering and self-negation, and with the numbness 
which so often seems like their only alternative 


—Audre Lorde 


Transsexual is a word my students don’t understand how I could want. I get it. 
I do. No one likes to imagine their heart enabled by capital, power-knowledge, 
etc. No one wants to know the field, first, as boundary 


Who wouldn’t want, instead, to roam? 


i! 


There’s a scene that sits, for me, at the center of the story. There, not even the 
moon is cutting though. I’m outside and can’t imagine how my body is moving. 
It’s in the groove, not a good thing, exactly. The groove is something we fall 
into, a rut, rutting against. Anyway, I am outside the room | am inside, which is 
perfectly ordinary. The trouble. I used to think there was a series of movements 
at the end of which: joy. 


i! 


One trouble with the transsexual is the history of her description. At the edges 
of the field, a body so alienated from itself it is functionally dead, a monstrous 
fetter. He lives only for the day when his “[ ] soul” is no longer being outraged by his 
[ ] body, when he can function [ ]— socially, legally, and sexually. In the meantime, 
he is often [dead to pleasure, to the world outside her head]. 


I! 


Metaphor is important. Or, it’s my job to say so. Take Lorde’s tiny, intense pellet 
of yellow coloring perched like a topaz just inside the clear skin. If yellow pellet stands 
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for “capacity for joy,” then you have to admit that capacity unfolding in and 
because of war. Likewise, the transsexual unfolds. 

I is never actually a dead-space, I’m trying to convince myself. It wants only 
what it is possible to want, which is more than we know. I want the word, | tell 
my students, as a record. A figure for how the barely possible becomes, through 


feeling, a kind of life. 
// 


In the field, we lie on our backs and watch the sky moving overhead. We sprawl. 
We holler. We stand quiet as stones in our own pockets. We wander. We roam. 
We come back home though in the meantime the description’s changed — 


I 


Tomato. Salt. Bright sting of the needle. Monstera. Buttercup. Breeze through 
the summer window. My friends, my friends. Writing a good poem. Moving into 
the sunlight against the body of the woman I love. Suddenly, rain. 


Cameron Awkward-Rich + 175 


Sterile 


Because I could not drive, because I swore 
I'd never, I sat in the waiting room, slick 


and winded and helmet-addled. 


I was there to start a new life. 


On the good days, my high-school 


girlfriend would write me letters 


describing weekend plans, evasion 
tactics, dreams of a future 


unloosed from her mother’s rage— 
the two of us, middle-aged 


and ordinary: porch swing, minivan, 
children, etc. And because, by then, 


I hated her—or, rather, hated what I became 
clenched in her mind’s fist—it was easy 


to sign the paperwork. To acknowledge 
and consent. Yes. It was my life. | wanted to 


tend nothing, least of all my own, septic mind. 
It was hardly a decision—I took the medicine, 


I rode, unblinking, into the one body I would bear. 
Love, it’s true. I was young. A child. 


What did I know about what I deserve? 


Cameron Awkward-Rich is a poet and scholar of transgender theory and cultural 
production. He is the author of two poetry collections, Sympathetic Little Monster 
(2016) and Dispatch (2019), and his scholarly writing has been published in Signs, 
Transgender Studies Quarterly, American Quarterly, and elsewhere. Awkward- 
Rich is an assistant professor of women, gender, sexuality studies at the University 
of Massachusetts at Amherst. 
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Juan Miera 
In Our Heart Circle for Two 


Ceci nest pas une histoire 

Ceci west pas un poéme 

Ceci rest pas un film 

C'est mes sentiments en ce moment 


I speak my name into our circle: Juan 
Juan, Juan, Juan 


I feel nervous, 
it is a rapid pulse and a jolt of adrenaline. 


I feel insecure, 
it sits in my chest like a mini black hole. 


I feel moved, 
it’s a surge that travels my core leaving bits of reverence and gratitude and joy 
in its wake. 


I feel hopeful, 
my head seems lighter and there might be a song on the tip of my tongue. 


Mostly I find my feelings in the love quadrant. 


Tenderness is a softening, 
I’m melting a little inside and my edges are getting less sharp on the outside. 


Desire is hard to look in the face, 

it’s an averted gaze even though I really want to lock eyes, 

it’s flushed cheeks and a tingle on the back of my neck where | like to be 
touched. 


Longing is a tightening in my throat 
like I’m choking on a bit of loneliness. 


Juan Miera - 177 


Affection is a magnetic force that makes me want to lean in; 
it is skin that just felt a hug and wants to be part of another. 


It’s a faint smile and a gleam in my eye that I think—that I hope— 
you can see when you look at me. 


Juan Miera is a retired academic who continues to explore the intersections of 
language, queerness, and Latinidad through short film and creative writing. He 
remains active in professional circles with invited lectures on queer pedagogy and 
is currently working on a feature-length, grant-funded documentary on the ways in 
which queer people of color experience and embody masculinity. 
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Sav Schlauderaff 


Learning to re-claim my body and my asexuality 


“But you have to love someone!” 

I can still feel the embarrassment and anxiety of 15-year-old me 
Standing in the movie theatre parking lot 

Feeling panicked and unsure how to answer this statement 
Unsure about love 

Or about feeling attraction to other people 


I often wonder if my dating and sex life would have looked different if I wasn’t 
raped 

If | hadn’t continually experienced sexual, physical, and domestic violence for 
so many years of my life 

Would | have felt more sure about my unsure feelings on love and sex? 

Would I have avoided the years of using sex as a harmful coping mechanism? 


Or did the trauma help me eventually find my way back? 

Should I keep quiet about these feelings? 

Keep quiet about how these consistent traumas are so interwoven into my queer- 
ness, my transness, my disabilities, my asexuality and frequent sexual aversion. 


Identities are complicated and messy and contradictory and shifting. 


Without my trauma 
And the continuous claiming of my body by others 


Would I feel more at home? 
Would I, or could I, be kinder to my body? 
Sav Schlauderaff (they/them) is a disabled, queer, trans, and ace PhD student at 


the University of Arizona in gender and women’s studies. Their research focuses are 
critical disability studies, trauma studies, and health communication. 
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Jo Teut 


first time 


she said, so you've never done it? 

and I shook my head no 

she said, oh your first time is going to be so bad 
you won't know what you're doing 

unlike my first time 

with the pool boy 

when I was sixteen 

in the pool, boy 

what fun that was 

she said, smile spreading across her face 
as she remembered 


And she was wrong. 
I knew she would be. 


Let me tell you this. 

Have you ever loved a person so much— 
and been loved back by that person— 
that you snuggle your feet together 

all night long? 

what’s the big deal? you ask 

Let me tell you 

that neither of us are feet people 

I never let anyone touch my feet 

I never touch anyone else’s feet 

feet kind of gross me out 

and I can guarantee mine are always dirty 
because I walk around barefoot all day 
but 

foot snuggles 

are freaking magical 

a gift sent by the goddesses 

to couples like us 
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who know 

that nothing could really be as intimate 

as wrapping our legs around each other 

letting our feet mingle in a tangle at the foot of the bed. 


Jo Teut serves as the director of diversity and experience at Planned Parenthood 
Gulf Coast after working in diversity, equity, and inclusion at Centre College and 
the University of Wisconsin Colleges and Extension (now defunct). Teut coedited an 
issue of New Directions in Community Colleges titled “Representation, Space, and 
Place: Creating Access and Support for LGBTQIA+ Students” (2019) and published 
an article on asexuality inclusion within that issue. They have also published and 
presented on asexuality and transgender inclusion. Teut’s academic, activist, and 
advocacy interests are in queer rural sociology and criminology studies; asexuality, 
queer, and transgender studies; and queer representations in American literature. 
Teut earned a MA in women’s, gender, and sexuality studies at the University of 
Cincinnati in Ohio and a BA in English and Spanish from Morningside College in 
Sioux City, Iowa, their hometown. 


Authoring Autism: On Rhetoric and Neurological Queerness by M. Remi Yergeau. 
Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2017, 302 pp, $104.95 cloth, $27.95 paper. 


Sam Kizer 


“Are you, dear reader, autistic or nonautistic? Can there ever really be any 
in-between?” M. Remi Yergeau’s Authoring Autism dives into this messy para- 
digm—indeed, the “figurative shit that contemporary autism discourse has flung 
upon autistic bodies”—to interrogate how autism illuminates dominant rhetoric 
(2). Autism is not simply an object of inquiry but rather a mode of analysis, a 
rhetorical invention in and of itself, so autistic people are rhetors who are always 
already queering rhetoric about them. With vivid imagery, personal storytelling, 
rhetorical theorization, and a steady undercurrent of advocacy, Yergeau argues 
that autism destabilizes everything we think we know about rhetoric and vice 
versa, and that therefore scholars of rhetoric and of autism must disrupt their 
assumptions about both. 

The monograph is developed around six sections, each of which builds 
on and complicates the previous to further demonstrate autism as a mode of 
rhetorical queerness and instability. In the introduction, “Involution,” Yergeau 
explores how autism is often understood as an array of symptoms that hinder 
one’s ability to communicate. Autism is deemed unintentional, involuntary, 
uncoordinated, and intrusive, and therefore autistic people are considered 
non-thetorical beings; in turn, dehumanizing and infantilizing autistic people 
is more easily justified (11). Interestingly, it is through analyzing these apparent 
disconnects between autism and rhetoric that the restrictive and prescriptive 
limits of both are revealed. Contesting those limits is precisely the project that 
Yergeau undertakes. 

In chapter 1, “Intention,” Yergeau takes to task the cultural imperative that 
rhetoric and autism be gauged against sociality, and therefore challenges domi- 
nant notions of theory of mind. They chiefly question Simon Baron-Cohen’s 
“extreme male brain” theory, which posits that autistic people are obsessed with 
details, are overly rational, and are seriously uninterested in others. Such a theory 
assumes that intentional use of language is the benchmark by which autism 
and rhetoric are gauged. Forming relationships with other people and building 
communities through those relationships seems inseparable from normative 
speech, but Yergeau is quick to trouble this approach to sociality, arguing that 
it has long been used (and continues to be used) to violently force people to 
conform or be excluded (86). A similar theme pervades the discussion in chapter 
2, “Intervention,” in which Yergeau interrogates applied behavioral analysis 
(ABA) therapy commonly deployed against autistic people in an attempt to 
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make them more normal. ABA insists that sociality is a goal autistic people must 
reach—which they currently lack and will be less-than-human without—effec- 
tively situating autistic people as queer subjects in need of intervention in similar 
ways to how conversion therapy positions gay subjects in need of straightening 
(100). Autism and queerness are not only entangled but are co-constituted: to 
examine one is to examine the other while simultaneously questioning rhetoric, 
and to be them is thus rhetorical. Yergeau labels this constellation neuroqueer, 
and it undergirds the remainder of their argument. 

Chapters 3 and 4, “Invitation” and “Invention,” deploy the concept of neuro- 
queer to complicate ideas about invitational rhetoric. Nowhere is this complica- 
tion more apparent than in disclosing one’s autistic identity. For autistic people 
to disclose their autism—their neuroqueerness—is to invite scrutiny upon that 
identity. If, as Yergeau argued earlier, autistic people are dominantly understood 
as being non-rhetorical, then for them to disclose their own identity means that 
they are taking command of some agency over their own life narrative, which 
is rhetorical. Such logic suggests that autism is always already illegible to non- 
autistics, so autistic people can never be fully credible. However, neuroqueering 
all manner of autistic communication—from stimming to echophenomena to 
meltdown—reveals that “autism is a negotiation between rhetorical and arhe- 
torical worlds” and that resisting the notion that rhetoric means something is 
crucial to understanding autism as rhetoric (205). Autism is demi-rhetorical, 
continually being invented and reinvented, meaningful and meaningless, queer. 

Throughout the text, Yergeau is attentive to heteronormativity and the ways 
in which it became embedded in discourses surrounding autism and in rhetoric; 
indeed, the neuroqueer analytic depends on resisting heteronormativity, and 
Yergeau does an excellent job throughout of highlighting how autistic people 
achieve this just by being autistic. Yergeau also makes well-researched parallels 
between autism advocacy and gay rights movements, not only in the ways they 
engage coalition-building logics but also how systems of privilege and oppres- 
sion foreground both (179). They build open those parallels to explore how and 
why many autistic people identify as queer—a crucial juncture to develop the 
neuroqueer analytic presented in the book. Some attention is similarly given 
to matters of race, especially with regard to how autism is closely associated 
with whiteness and its attending discourses tied to white supremacy (41, 49, 
157-58); however, further interrogation is needed on how to effectively deploy 
the neuroqueer analytic in engaging autistic people of color to better integrate 
their voices into conversations about demi-rhetoricity and neuroqueerness. 

Yergeau’s attention to neuroqueer sets their monograph apart from other 
scholarship in rhetoric, queer theory, and autism studies and points to a neces- 
sary critical shift for all three. In neuroqueering autism as rhetoric and rhetoric 
as autism, they make clear that autistic ethnography (the autistethnographic) 
disorients (212). When autistic people tell their own stories, they cannot be 
mapped onto existing understandings of rhetoric. When non-autistic people tell 
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autistic peoples’ stories for them, they impose a narrow, restrictive rhetoric onto 
autistic bodyminds. Resisting such paradigms must be central to triangulating 
autism, queerness, and rhetoric. 

Asexuality studies (and asexual people) may find Yergeau’s theorization of 
the neuroqueer particularly useful. Asexuality, like autism, exists as both hyper- 
visible and invisible in rhetoric and in culture, so analyzing it as a process of 
(re)invention rather than merely a constructed identity can yield deeper under- 
standings of how asexuality exists within and beyond rhetoric. The neuroqueer 
analytic will also prove useful in interrogating the narrative of autistic people as 
asexual. If both asexuality and autism are queering processes that simultaneously 
fit into and fall outside of rhetoric, then the relationships between them cannot 
be static and therefore should not be assumed. That is not to say that autistic 
people are not asexual—indeed, many are—but to assume as much ignores the 
rhetorical messiness that asexuality and autism both embody. A neuroqueer 
analysis can guide scholars to more nuanced ideas of how autism and asexuality 
are entangled and, importantly, how they are rhetorically disparate. 

A neuroqueer framework opens new possibilities to theorize autism as a 
mode of rhetorical multiplicity: each relationship we develop with ourselves, 
other people, other autistic people, animals, environments, histories, futures— 
all places, spaces, and affects—is unfixed. Existing theories of rhetoric cannot 
account for such idiosyncrasy. Interrogating autism as multiple, demi-rhetorical 
and arhetorical, and neuroqueer grants theorists (including autistic people, who 
are theorists of their own bodyminds) agency to explore rhetoric as relational 
without an imperative that it make meaning, and Authoring Autism is a fascinat- 
ing foray into how rhetoric can learn from autism to move beyond its current 
restrictive rationale. 


Sam Kier is an associate instructor and doctoral candidate in the Department of 
Gender Studies at Indiana University Bloomington. In his dissertation, he plans to 
explore how autistic college students negotiate sexuality, from where they get knowl- 
edge about sex and sexuality, and how they narrate their sexual desires, needs, and 
experiences. He can be reached at samkizer@iu.edu. 


